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MR. BALFOUR A® LEADER 


To Mr. Balfour’s friends the news of his resignation was no 
surprise. The strain of public life is enormous, and has told with 
visible effect upon many politicians counted robust, much younger 
than our late chief, and whose service in prominent positions 
represents in months what his has been in years. 

Pitt and Canning were prematurely worn out by labour and 
care ; in more recent times no one who observed him could doubt 
that the life of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was shortened 
by toil far less prolonged. Lord Rosebery suffered painfully under 
the enormous responsibilities which for a brief period devolved 
upon him. Peel, Palmerston, Russell and Gladstone were giants 
in physique, but fortunately for them there were spaces of leisure 
in their long and strenuous careers. Great intellectual powers 
combining grasp of general principles with a truly amazing quick- 
ness of apprehension, and nerves of iron, have enabled Mr. 
Balfour, a man of no great bodily strength, to bear the enormous 
burden of leading his party in the House of Commons for nearly 
a quarter of a century. But the task, though never made by him 
the subject of reproach or complaint, has not been accomplished 
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without physical effort which at times seemed almost intolerable, 
and was borne only by the sustaining forces of courage, unselfish- 
ness, @ sense of duty, and a chivalrous loyalty to his comrades. 

The country and the House of Commons will happily still have 
the help of his counsel and his experience in a position that 
does not carry with it the daily and hourly personal worries and 
responsibilities of leadership. From that burden, carried with 
such risks, release was abundantly justified, and it is entirely 
characteristic of Mr. Balfour’s unselfishness that the moment 
selected for taking it was one when his successor and the party 
may reasonably expect brighter days than those which of late 
have been their lot. 

Retirement from the foremost position in party politics at the 
age of sixty-three needs no excuse. Mr. Gladstone from 1877 to 
1893, by his superb physical energy, vindicated the powers of old 
age ; yet many thought, and still think, that his own strong instinct 
and desire for a much earlier retirement was right. Our political 
conflicts, though at present no substitute for them seems available, 
create conditions of life which no man, even apart from considera- 
tions of health, ought to be obliged to face for an indefinite period. 
For the individual there is a certain unfitness in using the late 
years of life in the unceasing and organised quarrels of party. 
For the nation there need be no loss in the long run by the with- 
drawal of great men after long service from the turmoil of political 
strife into a comparative l€isure, and a statesman of ripe wisdom 
and experience will perhaps give even more to his country, when 
he can pronounce upon great political issues unhindered by the 
necessity for immediate decision, his mind undisturbed by the 
unceasing clamour of controversy. 

In an address delivered to the members of the Press Gallery, 
at a banquet given by them in his honour, Mr. Balfour once said : 
* Like other politicians I have those who criticise my views, those 
who applaud them, those who understand them, and those who 
explain them. I have no quarrel with any of those various classes 
of commentators except perhaps the last. I am sure I am always 
more or less happy when I am being praised, and not very uncom- 
fortable when I am being abused ; but I have moments of uneasi- 
ness when I am being explained.’ 

I desire to avoid the temperate censure here implied upon a 
certain class of commentators, but on the other hand, I wish to 
dwell for a time on some of the factors which have created for 
Mr. Balfour ineradicable confidence and regard in those who have 
so long served under his chieftaincy. 

At the bottom of their hearts most Englishmen place courage 
in the very forefront of a statesman’s virtues. Mr. Balfour's 
administration in Ireland proved to the whole world how pre- 
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eminently that virtue was his. Brave men before him had faced 
the daily peril of assassination, which told even upon the nerve 
of Cromwell, with fortitude ; but Mr. Balfour, partly perhaps from 
the detachment due to a disciplined mind and a strong will, faced 
that peril not only with fortitude, but with a serene indifference. 
I remember driving with him, I think in 1888—a dangerous 
moment in Dublin—in his brougham, when our coachman, con- 
fronted with an unexpected obstacle, was compelled suddenly to 
relax speed. Almost immediately a tremendous blow was delivered 
on the back panel of the brougham, half stunning me and scatter- 
ing broken timber and glass throughout the carriage. I was 
thoroughly startled and a good deal discomposed, believing that a 
shot had been fired, but Mr. Balfour was entirely unmoved and 
greatly amused at my discomfiture and at the discovery that the 
accident was due, not to the bullet of an assassin, but to the zeal 
of his detectives who, following us too closely, had driven the pole 
of their car through the back of our brougham. 

Before Mr. Balfour had been a year in office as Irish Secretary 
the delusion sedulously fomented by his political opponents, that 
he was a dilettante, an indolent man of fashion, etc., etc., was 
completely dispelled. The presence of danger, the necessity for 
decisive action, the constant opportunity, dear to a chivalrous 
nature, of supporting and sustaining followers and subordinates 
in a desperate struggle, the joy of the conflict in the House against 
Nationalist opponents, as clever as they were fierce, summoned 
and strengthened every faculty, and seemed, like a tonic, 
actually to fortify his physical constitution. Many years after, 
a colleague of Mr. Balfour’s was battling in the early days of his 
official life on behalf of a policy as fiercely assailed as was his 
own when he confronted and suppressed disorder in Ireland. 
‘What luck for X!’ was his comment. ‘ It is the opportunity of 
a lifetime.’ 

If the Irish administration proved to the world his courage, 
decision, and power as a leader to arouse the enthusiastic devotion 
of his followers, Mr. Balfour’s legislation in Ireland no less estab- 
lished his permanent fame as the far-seeing and wise architect of 
constructive reform. He did much himself, but he also inspired 
and supervised the series of great measures passed by Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, culminating in the Purchase Act of 1904, the work of 
Mr. Wyndham. The combined effect of this administrative and 
legislative activity has given great and single-minded Irishmen 
like Sir H. Plunkett opportunities, splendidly used, to organise 
and stimulate Irish industry and character, and after twenty 
years’ experience has left Ireland so pacified, that the most 
inflammatory agitator is powerless to arouse any general dis- 
content. And yet these reforms were initiated without rhetoric 
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or advertisement, without attacks on individuals or classes, and 
without outbursts of sentimental optimism which so often lure 
the ignorant into hopes quickly dissipated by experience. Mr, 
Balfour’s anticipations in Ireland were moderate; his achieve- 
ments are solid and permanent. 

Mr. Balfour’s career in Ireland as Irish Adviser and Legislator 
permanently impressed his fellow-countrymen and laid a strong 
foundation for the confidence and respect which he has ever since 
enjoyed. Meantime practice and experience were equipping him 
with the weapons of a parliamentary debater which he has since 
wielded in a manner unsurpassed in the history of the House of 
Commons. The term debater is advisedly used, for the stimulus 
of the vigour of an opponent’s speech, except in very rare 
instances, is absolutely necessary to call forth Mr. Balfour's full 
powers. There was a period in the House of Commons when 
this stimulus was lacking, and his speaking abated in vivacity 
and force. But when his opponents regained excellence in 
debate Mr. Balfour at once showed a corresponding ascent. 
Platform speeches, or introductory speeches in the House 
expounding large subjects, and designed to brace men’s minds 
to a new policy, really demand, when possible, careful prepara- 
tion, not only of the thought, but of the form. This preparation 
Mr. Balfour rarely gives. To think aloud before 5000 people 
for an hour or an hour and a half is an amazing feat, and 
it is one that he has often successfully performed. But it must 
be admitted that such speeches, though going to the very heart 
of the subject and always awakening deep interest, have not, 
with large audiences, the unhindered force of chosen words. Nor, 
again, does Mr. Balfour get the stimulus which some unstudied 
speakers derive from their hearers. He has not what may be 
termed a faculty of oratorical reciprocity, the attractive though 
dangerous gift of giving out in vapour and ‘taking back in flood 
from his audience, which belongs to unprepared speakers of 
passionate and emotional nature. For him the passions are too 
common, and the emotions too intimate, for public use. Compen- 
sation for the defects referred to, if defects they be, is found in 
Mr. Balfour’s astonishing readiness of resource and reply. The 
more a speaker relies on preparation ‘the less is he disposed to 
abandon the matter which has become irrelevant by the turn of 
the discussion, and to deal with the argument which the debate 
itself has produced. Never in his whole career has Mr. Balfour 
failed to move with every phase of the controversy. Those who 
do so fail become the objects of his satire. I seem to remember 
his reply to a brilliant phrase-maker, whose intelligence had 
obviously become entangled in a manuscript : ‘ The right honour- 
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able gentleman has made an admirable oration, but he has unfortu- 
nately not addressed himself or replied to the arguments of the 
speaker who preceded him. He has mounted a destructive siege- 
gun, and trained it upon a road up which the invading army has — 
not advanced. The fusillade has been hot, but quite innocuous. 
May I respectfully suggest that the right honourable gentleman 
should learn to make his artillery a little more mobile.’ 

This unique power of felicitously dealing with difficulties at 
the moment when they arise, has perhaps a little unduly disposed 
him to postpone framing concerted schemes of attack and defence, 
which men of slower minds like to consider well beforehand. 
The late Duke of Devonshire must have had Mr. Balfour promi- 
nently in mind, when he pathetically observed that throughout all 
his political life he had to deal with men who thought three times 
as quickly as he did. An admiral should remember that the 
safety of his fleet depends not only on the fast cruisers and 
destroyers, but on the massive and slower-moving battleships. 

Much has been said, but not too much, of the peaceful victory 
won by Mr. Balfour in the House over his opponents in 1906, who 
for some weeks alternately jeered and bawled when Opposition 
leaders were speaking. He always insisted that they were no 
worse in manners than many others newly elected of whom he had 
had experience. There were, undoubtedly, in that Parliament 
many clever but somewhat uninstructed men, who, as soon as 
they felt that their great opponent could teach them interesting 
things, began, though at first reluctantly, to lend him their ears. 
Before long the reluctance gave place to willingness, and ulti- 
mately they fell almost to a man under the wand of the magician. 
The faculty which gained him this ascendancy has been described 
in somewhat hackneyed phrase as the power of lifting debate to a 
higher plane of discussion. Commenting on this phrase, a writer 
in The Times (10th of November 1911), in a passage of subtle but 
illuminating analysis, observed : 


There is a tendency sometimes to miss the intimate connection between 
Mr. Balfour’s faculty for doing this and the unique impression that he 
makes alike upon friends and foes and the indifferent spectators of the 
world at large. It is just in this peculiarity that resides his power to 
defeat antagonism without leaving bitterness or arousing enmity. It is 
the higher plane that keeps personal feelings in abeyance in the antagonist 
as they are in abeyance in Mr. Balfour himself. It is the habit of illumi- 
nating his subject by viewing it in relation to great principles and to world 
movements that gives to his arguments an air of inevitability and makes 
an unconscious ally of the antagonist’s own better nature and better know- 
ledge even when he chooses to fight his own battle on the lower plane. It 
is an incalculable loss to a deliberative assembly not to include men capable 
of making this appeal frequently and naturally. Such men are never too 
common, and we do not know that the House of Commons now contains 
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anyone having that peculiar gift to a degree even remotely approaching 
Mr. Balfour’s habitual recourse to the higher and more universal envisage- 
ment of his subject. 


This power must indeed cause a feeling akin to despair in less 
gifted men; but it may be said that these, even if they cannot 
attain to such heights, can, at any rate, emulate the urbanity and 
courtesy which—-so it is thought—are within any man’s reach. 
In a sense this is true ; but even in the sphere of Parliamentary 
manners, great intellectual gifts give a man an unfair advantage. 
To feel instinctively that an opponent’s arguments are wrong, 
and to be unable immediately to perceive a true answer to them, 
is a@ state of mind from which it is hard to expel anger, and—as 
something has to be said—the expression of it in rude and violent 
words. Such words are often the outcome of inability to meet 
argument, rather than of ill-feeling. Those who have had the 
happiness of hearing the late Lord Bowen poise the question which 
disintegrated an ingenious argument, will understand why it is 
easy for a disputant to make controversy polite and graceful when 
he has no difficulty in detecting a fallacy, and, in always felicitous 
terms, exposing it. What Lord Bowen was on the Bench Mr. 
Balfour was and will be again in the House of Commons. The 
one had both the logical acumen and the delicate epigrammatic 
stroke of the other, and in the lists of the intellect both carried the 
same weapons. The destruction of a fallacy became a fine art with 
these knights of debate, and the defeat of the fallen champion 
brought a moment of enjoyment even to his adherents. 

Great caution and wariness are not often associated with un- 
equalled quickness of apprehension, but both are admitted to be 
part of Mr. Balfour’s equipment. I have seen him on occasions 
when a subject which had not been discussed, and involved diffi- 
culty, go all round it in debate, touching it very lightly , now here, 
and now there, anxious when his own mind was not fully made up 
to feel the pulse of his audience and, by thinking aloud, get time 
to arrive at a decision. Once when a very important matter, which 
had previously been acrimoniously debated, came up again for 
discussion, he was disposed to use an argument which two able 
men had already employed. A friend pointed out that this 
argument had been received on both those occasions with 
marked disapproval by the House. ‘ Will you trust me to use it?’ 
was his reply, to which, of course, assent was made. The speech 
was given in his very best style, produced a great effect, and, when 
his hearers were in a good mood to receive it, he hazarded once 
again the dangerous contention. It was listened to in icy 
silence even by his supporters. In an instant the topic was aban- 
doned, and the speaker, before his audience had appreciated the 
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situation, was vigorously expounding another and safer defence. 
Again, where questions of fact and detail are concerned, as to which 
he always professes the infirmity of his memory, close observers 
recognise how wary he is in committing himself, even though he 
may have obtained information from the most accurate source. 
Where opportunities for verification have not been open to him 
his statement of fact is always prefaced by such phrases as: ‘I 
am given to understand,’ ‘ IT am subject to correction, but I am 
informed,’ etc. In the statement of principles his method is differ- 
ent. There his steps are quite firm, and his mind works with com- 
plete confidence, for his principles have been built up solidly, and 
bear the hall-mark of long-pondered thoughts. This quality must 
not be regarded as proof that Mr. Balfour is not interested in facts. 
On the contrary, in his intercourse with others no one has a greater 
aptitude for new facts or a swifter faculty—to the great pleasure 
of the contributor—of placing them at once in their proper place 
in the scheme of the universe. These characteristics explain why, 
once he has thought out and proclaimed the principles of a policy, 
his followers may be quite certain that he will not depart from 
them. At the beginning of the fiscal controversy, though Mr. 
Balfour was a trained economist before some of those who lectured 
him were born, he was rebuked and ridiculed for averring that his 
convictions were not settled upon many of the points at issue. 
This and the subsequent movement of his opinion in the direction 
of Tariff Reform will perhaps be urged as subversive of the opinion 
above expressed as to the unchanging nature of his principles. But 
it should be remembered that the doctrines of Free Trade and 
Protection are not absolute truths, but are relative to the changing 
conditions of a country’s position and development. The facts 
which underlie the economic condition and relation to others of a 
country like Great Britain are extraordinarily intricate and volu- 
minous, and nothing would have been more deplorable for ‘the 
leader of a temporarily-divided party than the crude slapdash 
which ignores the necessity for the study of more facts and the 
education of the nation in them, unless it were the pedantic 
dogmatism which holds some acute minds in thrall and erects into 
a matter of principle what is really one of practical expediency. 
T have not the slightest doubt that the wary policy of postponement 
in 1903 and 1905 did in fact enable the vast majority of the 
Unionist Party, which was at first greatly severed upon the ques- 
tion, to consider and assimilate the facts and reasons which led 
them ultimately to adopt the new opinions. But the time was 
gained and party union preserved, at a heavy cost, and only by 
the exercise of a courage and self-effacement to which the history 
of party leaders furnishes no parallel. 
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Mr. Balfour exhibited during this controversy certain very 
characteristic qualities, which have been remarkably well 
expressed : 

‘Neither the optimism of Mr. Chamberlain nor the optimism 
of the extreme Free Traders were possible to him. Neither the 
future nor the present were ever in his eyes golden, yet the peculiar 
limitation of his pessimism made him work with a certain en- 
thusiasm for the practicable—for making the best of things. What 
other keen man of action among our public men can dispense with 
the idealising tendency to see things simply as they are? What 
pessimist, on the other hand, would work endeavouring to make 
the best of a rather bad job, as hard as an optimist who hoped to 
realise golden dreams? ’ * 

It has been imagined quite erroneously that the brilliant gifts 
upon which I have dwelt were devoted 'to matters of high policy 
only, and that Mr. Balfour held himself aloof from the dead grind 
and the dusty details of a politician’s life. He could not avoid and 
did not flinch from facing troublesome and laborious duties; 
where his intellectual power chiefly told was in the freshness and 
ease with which, despite those labours, he dealt with the larger 
and newer problems which the ever-shifting panorama of politics 
brought to his notice. 

By universal admission, no leader has been more assiduous in 
attendance at the House of Commons than Mr. Balfour, and I 
think I may add that no one has spoken more constantly in 
debates embracing every kind of subject. Again, platform 
speeches are a very heavy labour to all who have any sense of 
responsibility for what they say; but this labour is greatly in- 
creased in the case of the leader of a party, who, like Mr. Balfour, 
is always reported in the first person, and is expected to cover a 
wide field. In addition to the constant strain of speaking in the 
House of Commons, he delivered, in 1909, before his illness in 
December, twenty-five platform speeches ; in 1910, which included 
two General Elections, thirty-seven ; in 1911, till the time of his 
resignation, twenty-five. An ordinary day for the Leader of the 
Opposition would begin with the receipt of an average of seventy 
or eighty letters, largely added to by subsequent posts throughout 
the day. Answers to these were dictated between 10.15 and 
11.15 a.m. Callers were received from 11.45 till luncheon, and 
generally included colleagues with important matters for consulta- 
tion, the Chief Whip of the House of Commons, the Principal 
Agent from the Central Office, and representatives of local interests. 
From time to time distinguished persons came on university, 
foreign and Colonial business. Luncheon was often employed as 

1 Ten Personal Studies. Wilfrid Ward. 
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an opportunity for seeing private members of the House, and 
scientific, literary and other learned guests. From 3.15 till 
11 o’clock at night, with the interval of dinner, the debates in the 
House claimed his attendance, subject to interruptions by com- 
mittees of his colleagues in his private room, interviews with 
members, deputations, etc. As First Lord of the Treasury and as 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons Mr. Balfour assumed 
responsibilities never attempted by his immediate predecessors. 
Neither Disraeli, Northcote, or W. H. Smith ever undertook the 
detailed preparation, and ultimate conduct in the House, of Bills 
of importance. For instance, though Mr. Balfour had no official 
staff? the London Government Bill, 1899, was practically his sole 
work. The same may be said of the Education Bill of 1902, except 
that in this case he, of course, had the assistance of a Department. 
The Licensing Act was discussed by a Committee of the Cabinet, 
of which he was the chairman for a long period, and owed much 
of its form, even in matters of drafting, to his initiative. 

It was the invariable practice of Ministers before 1895 to let 
Supply drag over to the end of the Session. The result was, that 
with this instrument in their hands, the Opposition had a formid- 
able advantage of the Government in the final stages of their 
Parliamentary Bills. Supply had to be got, and the time required 
furnished the most effective weapon in arresting the progress of 
legislation in the dog-days of the Session. Things reached such 
a pass that Supply under the old system was often practically not 
discussed, and its rapid passage in July and August was little 
short of a public scandal. On one occasion, under the leadership 
of Sir W. Harcourt, all the Army votes were passed in a single 
sitting. For this abuse Mr. Balfour instituted a system by 
which twenty-three days, with power to have four more 
(Thursday is the regular Supply day), are appropriated to the 
business of Supply, and the custom which he initiated of leaving 
to the official Opposition the right of getting priority for those 
votes on which critical discussion is most needed, has become 
well established. Only those who know the complexity of proce- 
dure, and the intense conservatism of the House of Commons and 
its officials regarding it, will appreciate the labour and mastery 
of detail which this and other reforms of procedure involved. 
Perhaps Mr. Balfour’s greatest administrative achievement was 
the formation of the Council of Defence. That Council consists 
of the Prime Minister as Chairman, and the political heads of the 
War Office, Admiralty, India Office, with the Chief of the General 
Staff, the First Sea Lord, and Directors of Naval and Military 

2 This requires a reservation. He was assisted by Mr. Thring, the Govern- 


ment drafteman, and Mr. Sandars, his friend and private secretary : almost a 
department in themselves. 
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Intelligence. Mr. Balfour’s view has always been that the Prime 
Minister should be at liberty at any time to summon the repre- 
sentatives of a Department concerned with problems under discns- 
sion, and any individual from this country, or from the Dominions, 
whose counsel might be valuable. He instituted the appointment 
of a permanent staff attached to the Committee, charged with 
the responsibility of keeping accurate records of the proceedings, 
in order to maintain continuity of policy from Government to 
Government. The general scheme has been considerably extended 
upon the lines of the original plan, and I think I may say that it 
has no warmer admirers than Lord Haldane and some of his 
colleagues. For a short time Mr. Balfour took ‘the place of Lord 
Salisbury at the Foreign Office, and ever since has maintained a 
great interest in foreign affairs, to which, when Prime Minister, 
he gave assiduous attention. It will thus be seen that few 
ministers have had so varied an experience; for in addition ‘to 
this temporary tenure of the Foreign Office, Mr. Balfour has been 
President of the Local Government Board for Scotland, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and First Lord of the Treasury. The 
Education Act of 1902 lent him a deep insight into the whole 
policy and machinery of that great Department, and the Council 
of Defence gave him a close familiarity with modern naval and 
military problems. 

As Prime Minister, he freely lent this wide experience to the 
service of his colleagues. Every departmental chief has from time 
to time to defend subordinates who have acted injudiciously or 
carelessly, and support decisions of the Cabinet without being 
always able, owing to reasons of State, to adduce the arguments 
which really justify them. Again, in carrying great measures 
through Parliament, compromises have to be made which are 
almost impossible to maintain logically in public. There are 
leaders who, though not purposely absent on the occasion when @ 
colleague is wrestling with situations such as these, are not 
zealous to be present. Our late chief was attracted, as it were by 
a magnet, by an awkward Parliamentary occasion, or by the news 
of a comrade in difficulties. Like Henry Dundas, Mr. Balfour 
‘went out in all weathers.’ 

Throughout all these laborious years Mr. Balfour has never 
lost that graciousness of character and manner which has invested 
his personality with an indescribable charm. A little more than 
a century ago Fox died at Chiswick. In a sense his life had been 
a failure. His fortune had been dissipated in gambling, his health 
impaired by excess; only at very rare and brief periods had he 
been able to influence and guide his countrymen or inspire them 
with trust in his political faiths. Yet his temper was unem- 
bittered, and alike over friend and opponent, he maintained the 
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ascendancy of his winning and delightful nature. Not even the 
stalwart Tory, Johnson, could resist the ‘ vile Whig.’ ‘I am,’ 
he exclaimea, ‘for King against Fox, but for Fox against Pitt.’ 
Only one of the great statesmen of the last hundred years has 
possessed in like degree this magical quality, in his case un- 
hampered by the disfigurements of an undisciplined temperament 
or a disordered judgment. I should disobey the injunction laid 
upon myself at the beginning of this Paper were I to attempt to 
analyse that which is, after all, beyond analysis. Mr. Balfour’s 
charm certainly does not consist in anything approaching to 
indiscriminate geniality, or in any conscious efforts to attract 
others to him. The circle of friends whom he admits to his 
confidence is not large, though his ‘ intellectual hospitality ’ is un- 
stinted and is extended to all genuine inquirers. His colleagues 
and comrades obtain from him not merely the most chivalrous 
support in public but, a far rarer thing, the intimate loyalty of his 
thought. For them his acute mind holds a general retainer for 
the defence. 

In the heaviest stress of work Mr. Balfour finds in music, even 
of the severer schools, rest to mind and body. He is an indepen- 
dent judge and patron of art. In times when personal frictions 
and worries are quite unavoidable, he is wont to keep them in their 
true perspective with the universe by writing metaphysical 
treatises, from the study of which he absolves some, at any rate, 
of his friends. He is at all times enamoured of mechanical inven- 
tions and skill. This led him to a somewhat painful struggle 
with the early bicycle, and its successive developments, the free- 
wheel and the motor-cycle, and has given him a sympathetic 
association with his chauffeur in diagnosis of the mysteries of 
motor breakdowns. His friends are a little surprised that an aero- 
plane is not yet in his garage at Whittingehame, but much may 
be hoped from his leisure. In earlier days he was an excellent 
shot with the rifle, and very active ‘on the hill.’ No better com- 
rade in games lives ; his style at tennis is perfection, and he is a 
good golfer in the full meaning of that often rashly used term. Like 
other human beings, he has been known to make bad strokes, 
but a really critical situation on the links, as in other greater games, 
never fails to call forth the height of his powers. He is deeply 
interested in the human comedy, loves the company of young 
people, easily wins, and greatly respects, their confidence. He is 
amused and pleased by a certain kind of dainty gossip, and by the 
lesser competitions of life. Of the deeper resources of his friend- 
ship and sympathy this is no place to speak. 

Lord John Townshend directed in his will that his tombstone 
should be inscribed with the following words: ‘ The friend and 
companion of Mr. Fox; a distinction which was the pride of his 
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life, and the only one he was desirous might be recorded after his 
death.’ 

So monumental a tribute would be a constant source of un- 
easiness and annoyance to Mr. Balfour, and even an expression 
of the devoted attachment and loyalty of his followers might 
embarrass his fastidious reserve. Such feelings, however, though 
they must remain dumb, will not fail to endure. 


ALFRED LYTTELTON. 





PUBLIC OPINION AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNREST. 


Tue strikes of 1911 have inaugurated a new era in the history 
of industrial disputes in this country. Until lately the news of 
industrial violence on the Continent has affected the British 
public much as the howling of the storm outside affects a man 
comfortably seated by his own fireside. Any fear that the dan- 
gerous forms assumed by labour revolts abroad might be imitated 
at home has been tranquillised by the belief that our Trade Union 
system and the traditional common-sense of the nation would be 
a sufficient protection against industrial revolution. 

The outbreak last summer has dispelled this confidence, and 
has shown that here, as elsewhere, the never-ending conflict 
between Capital and Labour has entered upon a new and alarming 
phase which menaces the prosperity of trade and the social 
institutions of the country. The results of the old method of 
collective bargaining, by which masters and men have for so 
many years adjusted their differences, no longer satisfy the 
aspirations of wage-earners. The spread of education and of 
democratic feeling, the increase in the world’s wealth, the 
vicissitudes of the wage-earners’ position due to the fluctuations 
of trade and to changes in the real value of wages, and the incite- 
ments of labour agitators—all these and other causes, some due 
to human imperfections and some to natural conditions 
beyond the control of man, have combined to arouse the feelings 
of discontent and dissatisfaction which now appear to pervade 
the wage-earning classes, and which have produced a condition 
of dangerously unstable equilibrium in the labour world. Under 
the influence of these feelings wage-earners listen readily to wild 
schemes for giving effective expression to their demands, and 
a golden opportunity has been provided for those who believe that 
@ necessary preliminary to the regeneration of society is the 
destruction of that which now exists. 

Anarchists, Socialists of all denominations, and Syndicalists 
vie with each other in their eagerness to seize the occasion for 
exploiting the physical forces of labour to further their own ends. 
The workmen themselves are innocent of any real knowledge of 
the various nostrums for the reorganisation of Society they are 
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urged to support ; they have been imbued with a conviction that 
their labour has been and is being exploited by their employers, 
but they have no clear idea how this assumed wrong is to be 
remedied. The well-known psychological effect of a crowd in 
destroying for the time the individuality of its members— making 
them readily responsive to the emotional appeals of the orator 
who addresses them and eager to adopt with enthusiasm the 
action he recommends—is a formidable ally for the enemies of 
order, whose theme is the wrongs of labour and whose text is 
the advantage of the general strike. As a means of terrorisation 
and coercion, the efficacy of this form of ‘ direct action ’ is easily 
intelligible to uneducated men, who can also readily understand 
that the solidarity of labour is a necessary condition for its effective 
use: it was the general adoption of this doctrine—new to this 
country—which distinguished the late strikes from all their pre- 
‘decessors. Dr. Gustave le Bon asserts that the peaceful or revolu- 
tionary character of working men’s associations is determined 
by nationality, and so recently as 1910 he writes that in Anglo- 
Saxon countries ‘Trade Unions are occupied with economical 
objects only and ignore the war of classes, whilst amongst the 
Latin peoples, on the contrary, Syndicalism has become an 
instrument of anarchy, its only object being the destruction of 
society.’* This statement, which appeared to be true when 
written, is true no longer, and the sooner the nation understands 
that it is face to face with this new and formidable danger, the 
better is its chance of escaping the disastrous consequences 
entailed by attempts to create a general strike. 

It needs no great effort of imagination to realise what these 
would be ; the Home Secretary, speaking on the 23rd of August 
last in defence of his action, drew an impressive picture in which 
the horrors of a general strike were certainly not overstated.’ It 
is highly improbable that industrial revolt in this country would 
develop to the extent he described; but the injury, loss, and 
suffering inflicted upon the community by a general strike, even 
when so incomplete as that of last summer, show how necessary 
it is to guard against a recurrence of the attempt. It may be 
said that it is an insult to British wage-earners to suppose that 
they would adopt the ferocious doctrine of Syndicalism, and that 
there is no real danger of their doing so : the reply is, that while 
it will be readily admitted that if they foresaw the consequences 
of their action our working men would have nothing to do with 
it, yet such prevision cannot be expected from them, and, as a 
matter of fact, they have shown that they are quite ready to adopt 


1 Psychologie politique et la Défense sociale, p. 203. 
2 Quoted by Mr. W.S. Lilly. See ‘The Philosophy of Strikes,’ Nineteenth 


Century and After, October 1911. 
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the weapon of Syndicalism by doing their best to make a local into 
a general strike. The workman acts according to his lights, and, 
as has been pointed out, he can see clearly enough that in the 
‘ solidarity ’ of labour lies its strength : he is therefore prepared 
to cease work when ordered to do so by his leaders, without asking 
the reason or reflecting upon the consequences of his action. He 
thus becomes a blind agent in the production of industrial con- 
vulsions, the outcome of which is hidden from him. 

It is obvious that the adoption of the principle of ‘ solidarity ’ 
in labour disputes has prepared the way for the general strike, 
and implies that the method, if not the ends, of Syndicalism 
will in future influence the character of our industrial disputes. 
The result is that in future the revolts of organised labour will 
be on a far larger scale than heretofore, and will be directed 
not against individual employers or special industries, but against 
the nation. The policy of the new movement is to deprive the 
community as a whole of the means of subsistence and the 
amenities of life, in order to exploit its necessities in 
breaking down the defences of capital. 

The recent endeavour to promote a general strike was a com- 
parative failure : the organisation of the Unions was very imper- 
fect and the declaration was premature ; but the attempt made it 
clear that when next an industrial dispute occurs a determined 
effort will be made to extend it into a general strike, and it also 
proved that a considerable number of wage-earners are prepared 
to support this policy. The organisation of labour is continually 
improving, no means of increasing the membership of the Trade 
Unions are neglected, and we may be sure that the next attempt 
to bring about a general strike will be better timed and more 
carefully planned than the last, and that its effects will be pro- 
portionately more disastrous. 

Besides the actual mischief caused by the late strikes, they 
left an evil legacy behind them: class antagonism has been 
accentuated, the relations between capital and labour have been 
embittered, the predatory instincts of the hooligan class have 
been encouraged, and a feeling of fierte resentment, which will 
bear bitter fruit, has been aroused by the unavoidable employ- 
ment of the military. Even if there should be no recurrence of 
an attempt to promote a general strike, years must pass before 
these angry feelings can subside ; but unhappily there is reason 
to fear that a new attempt is imminent. It must be remembered 
that nothing is so adverse to the policy of militant Trade Unionists 
as industrial quiescence, and that no inducement is so efficacious 
in obtaining recruits as the declaration of a strike.’ Encouraged 

* A notable result of the late outbreak was the large addition it brought to 
the number of Trade Unionists. 
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by recent successes, it is not likely that the active leaders of 
labour will allow the existing peace to continue for long. The 
public memory is short, its attention is easily diverted, and there 
is always a danger that the warning given by the late strikes 
may be neglected. If this should happen, and efficient measures 
are not taken to provide against future attempts to create a general 
strike, the peril of the country will be great. Indeed, what with 
the menace of Syndicalism, the active propaganda of Socialism, 
and the political situation, the highest interests of the nation 
are probably in greater danger now than at any time since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and the fact that the danger 
is internal rather than external makes it more insidious, and 
therefore the more to be feared. The enemies to the peace and 
prosperity of the country are of its own household ; many of them 
are members of the Imperial Parliament and of our municipal 
bodies, and so occupy a position of vantage for carrying on their 
work of undermining and destroying the institutions of the 
country. A house divided against itself is always in danger of 
falling, but if civilisation and education are more than empty 
names there must be in this country a great body of persons who 
can appreciate the folly and danger of attempts to regenerate 
Society by throwing it into the cauldron of revolution, and who 
are quite numerous and powerful enough to checkmate these 
attempts if their forces were concentrated. The most formidable 
obstacle to co-operation for defence is the fact already referred 
to—that Society is permeated by persons hostile to the present 
order of things, who, although comparatively few in number, 
are from their position able to do much to hamper and nullify 
‘movements, public or private, which seem likely to thwart their 
schemes. If threatened by foreign aggression there would be no 
hesitation—the whole nation with one accord would resist to the 
uttermost ; but when the question is one of combined action to 
resist the equally dangerous menace of social disorganisation there 
are many influences, social and political, which tend to split up 
and weaken the forces of resistance. It is probable that the effects 
of a general strike would be the most efficacious remedy for this 
disastrous want of cohesion, but it is doubtful whether the ex- 
perience of last summer was sufficiently drastic to effect a cure. 
Signs, however, are not wanting that the shock administered to 
the unsuspecting public by the recent strikes has done something 
to arouse the community to a sense of its peril. But nations, like 
individuals, seem to consider that to deal with the symptoms of 
a disease is sufficient, and are apt to neglect the causes of the 
malady which produces them. Some effort is being made to 
provide protection against the disastrous effects of a general 
strike, but, however fully this object may be achieved, it will be 
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a mere palliative, and the hope of permanent industrial peace 
must rest upon the amelioration and ultimate removal of the 
causes which now militate against it. Whether this is possible 
time alone can show; but, as a preliminary step towards the 
establishment of harmonious co-operation between the two in- 
dispensable factors of human advance—Capital and Labour—it 
will be well that the country should consider the nature of the 
obstacles that now stand in the way. 

When two parties are at variance the restoration of peace 
depends quite as much upon the spirit in which they approach 
the questions at issue as upon the questions themselves. | What- 
ever may have been the case in the past, employers have for 
some time shown an increasing disposition to meet the claims 
of labour in a generous spirit, so far as economical necessities 
permit. Unhappily, there has been no corresponding development 
of a conciliatory feeling on the side of wage-earners ; on the con- 
trary, concessions by employers are met by increased and impos- 
sible demands, and class hatred, from which this country has 
hitherto been so free, appears to have an increasing influence 
upon the conduct of industrial disputes. It is indeed only too 
clear that the general attitude of the labour world towards its 
relations with capital has materially altered of late years; it has, 
in fact, become intransigent, and it is this that is now the great 
obstacle to industrial peace. 

On the whole, the position of the manual labourer has greatly 
improved during the last half-century, both in respect of wages, 
conditions of labour, and the amenities of life, and although 
during the last few years wages have, from various causes, ceased 
to rise, it cannot be reasonably maintained that there has been 
a change for the worse in the position of the wage-earner which 
affords any justification for the increase of discontent or for the 
recent outbreak of violence. The obstacle to reconciliation is 
therefore chiefly psychological. Various causes have contributed 
to produce this mental attitude, and amongst them the influence 
to which the wage-earner is exposed during his early life is one 
of the most important. Our elementary school system, under 
which parents are relieved of all responsibility, moral and finan- 
cial, for the education of the children they bring into the world, 
seems to have been devised with an entire disregard of the ethical 
as well as of the practical objects of education. Whilst enormous 
sums of money and immense labour are expended upon cramming 
a child’s mind and burdening its memory with comparatively 
useless knowledge, but little attention has been paid to the things 
that really matter—the formation of moral character, and the 
development of the perceptive, reflective, and reasoning qualities. 
A sense of the fatal defects of this system seems of late to have 
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penetrated the public mind, and energetic attempts to improve 
it have now been in progress for some years ; but the dead weight 
of forty years of error is not easily thrown off—the present teachers 
cannot be expected in their maturity to free themselves at once 
from the influence of the system under which they have been 
trained—and more than one generation must pass away before 
educational reform can affect the character of our people or have 
any material influence upon the conduct of industrial disputes. 
After nine years of school, the children are thrown upon the 
world to make their way as best they can, having learnt little 
or nothing that is of practical use to them, and with their moral 
nature altogether undeveloped and undisciplined. On leaving 
school a boy can usually obtain immediate employment which, 
although well paid, leads to nothing, which flatters his sense of 
independence and importance, and satisfies his natural desire for 
pocket-money ; and his parents, keen to increase the family in- 
come, generally urge him to take it. This employment may last for 
three or four years, and at the end of that time he is again 
plunged into the struggle of life, for which he is still quite un- 
equipped. If by a fortunate accident he has picked up a know- 
ledge of some trade he becomes an artisan ; if not, he is compelled 
to be a labourer. He has now become a man, with the rights 
and duties of a citizen : one of the individuals upon whose char- 
acter and conduct the prosperity and safety of the nation depends. 
The State, ignoring his parents, has assumed the charge of his 
early training, but at fourteen leaves him entirely to his own 
devices, having done little or nothing to fit him to take a useful 
part in the life and work of the community. As he grows up 
he learns that when he marries the State will educate his children 
and will feed them if he does not do so himself, will provide for 
his old age, will help him to find work and insure him against 
accident while doing it, will regulate hours and conditions of work 
in his favour, and will interfere in his interest with the wages 
he is paid. He naturally imbibes the idea that. when he wants 
anything he need not exert himself to obtain it, that he has only 
to ask and an omnipotent power will supply it, and that 
when he finds the natural duties of life irksome the same mys- 
terious entity will relieve him from the responsibility of per- 
forming them. This is what the community has done for him 
by way of education, and when he takes his place in the world 
of labour the natural effect of this early teaching is expanded 
and accentuated. If he becomes a trade unionist he is told by 
his leaders that the old conciliatory method of securing advan- 
tages by collective bargaining is out of date and useless, and 
that the solidarity of labour and the general strike are the only 
means by which he can hope to obtain his rights, and he is 
warned against honest and strenuous work by the pernicious 
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doctrine of ‘ ca-canny,’ which for years has been sapping the self- 
respect and energy of our organised workmen ; at the same time 
he is assured by the Socialists that all wealth is due to his labour, 
that the capitalist system is an iniquitous device for robbing him 
of his share, and that in its destruction lies his only hope of 
getting fair play; and now the Syndicalists are beginning to 
urge him to adopt their doctrine of violence and plunder. 

Thus the influences to which the wage-earner is exposed as 
he grows from childhood to maturity combine to weaken his sense 
of personal duty, encourage him to rely upon others to supply 
his wants and discharge his responsibilities, and teach him that 
in order to obtain the improvement in his position he naturally 
and properly desires he must resort to agitation and violence. It 
is difficult to see how by taking thought the community could 
have devised a milieu for its young citizens less calculated to 
develop the higher side of their nature, or one better adapted to 
encourage feelings of discontent and unrest and to prepare the 
way for industrial and social revolution. 

Who or what is responsible for this? A nation has the Govern- 
ment it deserves, and its social organisation is its own creation. 
The authority which ultimately directs its action and moulds its 
institutions is public opinion ; and the Public who, possessing this 
supreme power, has by its supine indifference tolerated the con- 
tinuance of so inefficient a system of education and permitted the 
growth of these malignant influences, so hostile to its own well- 
being and to the welfare of its poorer citizens, must hold itself 
responsible for the inevitable results which are now becoming so 
manifest. The legislation dignified by the question-begging name 
of ‘Social Reform,’ joyfully adopted by both the great political 
parties as an admirable method for combining philanthropy with 
vote-catching, which so effectually teaches the easily learnt lesson 
of doing nothing for yourself when you can get others to do it 
for you, would have been impossible had it not been sanctioned 
and encouraged by public opinion. This approval of legislation 
so contrary to the character of the British people is probably 
largely due to the wave of sentiment which in recent years seems 
to have submerged the traditional common-sense of the nation ; 
but its adoption has been much assisted by the rapidly growing 
influence of a social theory for which we have not even a name, 
but which is only too well known to our French neighbours as 
‘Etatisme.’ To its votaries it is a religion in which the State 
takes the place of conscience as the guide of men’s lives and 
actions, and of the Deity as the dispenser of all things 
good for humanity. State Socialism or Collectivism is its 
final expression, and constant encroachments upon liberty, and 
the huge additions now continually made to the burden of 
372 
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taxation ‘ and to the army of officials, mark the rapidity of its 
progress towards that goal. 

Another formidable obstacle to reconciliation has been raised 
by the capture of the Trade Unions by the Labour-Socialist 
party, and to the result of this victory the existing industrial 
unrest is largely owing. This capture was really effected by skilful 
manipulation of the Trade Unions’ electoral machinery, and was 
not due to the acceptance of the doctrine of Socialism by the men; 
but the brilliant hopes held out by Socialists in their endeavour 
to proselytise the rank and file of the Unions naturally excited a 
feeling of discontent with existing conditions, which was empha: 
sised when the men discovered that there was no chance of the 
realisation of these dreams. The outlet for discontent which was 
formerly provided by collective bargaining was seriously inter- 
fered with by the dismissal of the old Trade Union officials, by 
whom this’system had been so skilfully and successfully handled, 
and by the fact that the amicable arrangement of disputes had 
no place in the policy of the new leaders of the Unions, to whom 
the antagonism of Capital and Labour is an asset of the greatest 
value. Their object in securing the control of the Unions was 
not to further industrial conciliation, but to make use of the 
political strength thus acquired in carrying out their policy of 
introducing Collectivism by the aid of ‘Social Reform’ legis- 
lation. Their political power depends upon the numerical strength 
of organised labour, and since each trade dispute that is settled 
tends to deplete the ranks of the Unions, and since collective 
bargaining is the most effective method of securing such a settle- 
ment, the new leaders naturally regard it with an unfavourable 
eye, and have effectually discouraged its use. The political power 
of the Labour-Socialist party would obviously be very greatly 
increased if they were in a position to command or restrain the 
outbreak of a general strike, and great efforts have been made to 
secure this vantage. For this it was necessary that the principle 
of the solidarity of labour should be emphasised by the Unions, and 
that they should acknowledge no authority other than that of 
the Labour-Socialist party. The events of last summer showed 
that although considerable progress had been made towards the 
attainment of the first of these conditions, the second was far 
from being secured, and it soon became evident that the obedience 
of the rank and file of the Unions to their orders could no longer 
be counted upon. Sporadic strikes developed into a widespread 
disturbance culminating in the railway strike without regard to 
the authority of the Labour-Socialist leaders, and their efforts to 


4 Even so stout a Liberal as Lord Welby confesses that he is ‘extremely 
alarmed’ at the present rate of public expenditure, which he says is ‘ enormous.’ 
Free Trade lectures, Central Finsbury Liberal and Radical Association. The 
Times, October 20, 1911. ; 
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assume the command of the movement were unavailing. Loss of 
control of the Unions would practically reduce the party to political 
impotence ; the situation was therefore full of embarrassment and 
danger for the leaders, and they soon became aware that the 
solidarity of labour which they had been so carefully organising 
might be turned to other ends than that of creating a powerful 
and docile instrument for use in their political manceuvres. It was 
evident that the men were more attracted by ‘ direct action’ than 
by the indirect and tedious policy of their political leaders, and 
lent a willing ear to its advocates. Worse still, the idea of the 
general strike is inseparable from the idea of Syndicalism, and, 
as the Labour-Socialist leaders well knew, nothing could be more 
fatal to their cause than the spread of this doctrine amongst the 
rank and file of the Unions. Whether the defection of the Unions 
is permanent or not, their refusal to acknowledge the authority 
of the Parliamentary leaders last summer was a severe blow to 
State Socialism, and this and other signs make it probable that 
this doctrine, which has been so prominent of late, is now losing 
ground. The advent of Syndicalist ideas and the general strike 
have gone far to destroy the glamour of Socialist visions in 
the eyes of wage-earners as well as in those of the general public, 
and the wave of sentiment which both in and out of Parliament 
has been so efficient an ally of Socialism is apparently beginning 
to lose its force. 

The perturbation of the Labour-Socialist party at the turn 
events have taken appears very clearly in the pages of its organ, 
the Socialist Review. In Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s recent articles 
in this publication, Syndicalism—of which he does not appear to 
know very much—is abused, ‘ peaceful’ picketing is of course 
defended, and the disadvantages and drawbacks of the general 
strike as a method of industrial warfare are dwelt upon : a general 
strike he thinks is justified if declared ‘ perhaps once in twenty 
years.” May we hope that he will establish a claim on our gratitude 
by endeavouring to secure freedom from industrial revolt on a 
great scale for that period ? 

His views upon the general strike appear to be similar to those 
held by so many persons upon protective duties—that they would 
be extremely valuable, not for actual use as a weapon, but as a 
threat to frighten the enemy into concession. But to contemplate 
the employment of so hideous a weapon even as a bugbear seems 
scarcely in harmony with the spirit which, according to Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, defined the object of the formation of the 
Labour party to be to ‘enable the moral character of the soul of 
the people of this country to flourish and become strong and 


beautiful.’ * 
5 Speech at Oldham. Zhe Times, November 13, 1911. 
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Mr. MacDonald professes his confidence that just as phagocytes 
protect our bodies from the incursion of hostile microbes, so the 
guardians of the body politic will make short work of the microbes 
of Syndicalism. The same analogy is used for a similar purpose 
in ‘ Syndicalism and Labour’ ;* but while in the book referred to 
the phagocytes are supposed to be equally hostile to all pernicious 
intruders, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald assumes that they would deal 
faithfully with the microbes of Syndicalism but would welcome 
those of Collectivism—an assumption which falsifies the analogy 
and for which it is difficult to see any ground. No doubt recent 
events have seriously weakened the position of the Labour- 
Socialist party, and their irritation is intelligible ; but they should 
recognise that this result is due to their own action, and might have 
been foreseen as the natural consequence of the policy they have 
pursued. 

The nation is confronted with a difficult problem, and failure to 
solve it will entail a terrible penalty. The great and general 
increase of material prosperity has created conditions favourable 
to the growth of civilisation and the development of moral feeling, 
and has brought comforts within the reach of the artisan class 
which not long since were either unknown or only procurable by 
the wealthy. This beneficent change is entirely due to scientific 
discoveries and a skilful employment of capital and labour by 
exceptionally able individuals, urged to exertion by personal 
ambition and by the hope of gaining wealth for themselves and 
their children. No doubt there are men, whose presence amongst 
us is of happy augury for the future of humanity, who require 
no incentive to exertion except the desire to benefit their fellow- 
creatures ; but at present they are the exceptions, and their exist- 
ence does not affect the question. The dream of democracy is 
the equality of all men; it dislikes and discourages the pre- 
eminence of individuals, and the tendency of democratic legisla- 
tion is always towards the realisation of this ideal, which in the 
nature of things is unrealisable; the vain attempt to secure it 
leads, as M. E. Faguet so ably shows in his book, Culte de I’ Incom- 
pétence,’ to the suppression of talent, with a consequent retarda- 
tion of human progress to an extent measured by the degree to 
which interference with and discouragement of individual enter- 
prise and initiative is carried. Although advance would be 
checked, a nation cannot stand still, and movement would 
continue, but it would be towards universal poverty and a rever- 
sion to barbarism. How, then, can the spirit of democratic 
equality be reconciled with the conditions necessary for social 


6 By Sir Arthur Clay. John Murray, 1911. 
7 The Cult of Incompetence. Translated from the French of Emile Faguet by 
Miss Beatrice Barstow. John Murray, 1911. 
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advance? This is one of the great problems which lie behind the 
industrial troubles from which we suffer, and each year that passes 
makes the necessity for its solution more pressing. 

Want of space makes it impossible to refer more fully to the 
various legislative forms assumed by State interference with the 
liberties of the individual, but it is evident that a social policy. 
of this nature will not help us to solve the problem referred to. 
So far from encouraging the independence, self-reliance, and 
initiative of the people upon which the advance of the community 
depends, the tendency of this policy is to weaken these qualities 
and thus to encourage the feverish discontent which is so ominous 
a feature of the time. It is not intended to imply that there are 
not good grounds for the dissatisfaction of wage-earners with their 
present position—the contrary is only too manifest, nor is it 
intended to deprecate the existence of discontent, without which 
all improvement would cease ; but it cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon that the methods which wage-earners in this country now 
seem ready to adopt in order to securé compliance with their 
demands are obviously incompatible with the continued prosperity 
of the nation of which they are a part, and tend to injure, if not 
to destroy, the source from which alone any real and lasting 
improvement in their condition can arise. 

Mr. W. 8. Lilly, in his very interesting and suggestive article 
on ‘The Philosophy of Strikes’ in the October number of thig 
Review, says that he believes the root of the evil ‘is in the 
obliteration of belief in the moral law.’ Whilst fully agreeing 
that want of morality, in the dealings of men with each other, 
is the real cause of the existing industrial trouble—as indeed it 
is of most of the evils from which humanity suffers—I venture 
to think the implication that the nation has fallen from a higher 
to a lower standard of morality is unwarranted and unduly pessi- 
mistic. Our recent social history appears rather to show an 
increased respect for moral considerations, but, as might be ex- 
pected and as certainly ought to be the case, the improvement 
is most evident in the better educated classes ; indeed, the demoral- 
ising legislation to which reference has been made is largely 
attributable to the marked increase of altruistic feeling which 
has made it popular with the classes without whose consent it 
could not have been passed and who are taxed to supply the 
needed funds. But the advance of morality is infinitely slow, and 
amongst the wage-earning classes in this country its progress has 
certainly received no assistance from the collective action of the 
community. Consideration on one side begets consideration on 
the other, and it may be hoped that the increasing perception of 

their moral responsibilities by the employing classes, and their 
increasing readiness to sympathise with and support legitimate 
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demands for improved conditions of labour, may evoke a responsive 
feeling on the part of the wage-earners. But many years must 
pass before moral considerations on both sides will be the deter. 
mining influence in the settlement of industrial disputes. 

One of the most discouraging features of the present situation 
is the general failure to understand that economical factors 
dominate the situation. Not only workmen and their leaders, but 
politicians, Socialists of all descriptions, economists with Social- 
istic proclivities, and the benevolent public, all appear to take it 
for granted that the only obstacle to a rearrangement of profits 
satisfactory to the wage-earning class is the greed of employers 
and the imperfections of our social organisation, and draw the 
inference that it is within the power of Parliament to remedy 
the trouble and to satisfy the demands of labour without destroying 
the trade or arresting the advance of the nation : the unseen but 
insurmountable obstacles to such a solution of the difficulty, inter- 
posed by the ineradicable instincts of human nature and the 
inexorable laws of economy, are altogether ignored. 

Amongst subsidiary causes which now make for industrial 
trouble is the reduction of the proportion of older men employed, 
which is one result of recent industrial legislation. The effect is 
that it is the younger men who now decide the issues of peace 
and war in trade disputes ; and youth is always in favour of strong 
measures. These young men are not acquainted with social 
history, and do not know how vastly superior their own position 
is both with regard to wages and conditions of labour to that of 
their forefathers : knowledge of this fact, although it would not 
and ought not to interfere with their desire for further improve- 
ment, might at any rate make them somewhat less impatient, and 
less ready to believe that violent action is likely to improve their 
position. But the community does not attempt to instruct them 
about the improved conditions of wage-earners, or to teach them 
the simplest economical truths about the necessary inter-depen- 
dence of capital and labour; they hear only one side of the 
question, and have no means of detecting the fallacy of the 
statements by which they are misled. 

Tt might have been expected that at this stage in the history 
of humanity the constantly repeated experience of the futility of 
attempts to regulate and direct the lives of men in accordance 
with Utopian theories would have been laid to heart ; unhappily, 
the experience so painfully acquired by one generation is generally 
ignored by its successor, and ages must pass away before men 
can hope to escape from the weary round of futile experiment 
trodden by previous generations. The existing social organisa- 
tion is the result of the continuous operation of natural causes, 
and under its sway civilisation has made a great advance, how- 
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ever slow and intermittent this progress may have been. Its 
many imperfections reflect the frailties of the human units of 
which it is composed, and will gradually disappear with the 
advance of morality; but progress will certainly not be hastened 
by the substitution of a social system founded upon the theories 
of doctrinaires for one based upon natural law. Men are slow to 
realise the power of forces they cannot see, and, it may be feared, 
the public will continue to imagine that the invisible laws by 
which human life is conditioned can be successfully defied, and 
that progress may be hastened by political devices which ignore 
their existence. 

I have attempted to show that the present industrial unrest is 
due to a sinister change in the mental attitude of the wage-earner, 
and that for the existence and continued operation of the causes 
for this change public opinion is responsible. It-is the Public 
that has tolerated the continued existence of so inefficient a system 
of primary education, and has tacitly approved or actively 
encouraged legislation that weakens the moral fibre of the nation. 
It is the Public that has permitted the assumption of dictatorial 
powers by one class in the country, and has seen with placid in- 
difference the widening breach between Capital and Labour—an 
indifference which turned to sudden fear and anger when during 
last summer the conditions it had permitted to grow unchecked 
culminated in an outburst which seriously interfered with its con- 
venience. The anger then so loudly expressed by the Public would 
have been more justly directed against its own neglect rather than 
against those who took part in the revolt. I repeat, it is the Public 
that is ultimately responsible for the present condition of things, 
and it is the Public that must apply the remedy. 

The opinion that directs the conduct of a nation is the expres- 
sion of its soul as well as of its will, and the character of this 
opinion is an indication of the degree of civilisation—in the moral 
sense of the word—which the community has reached. If the 
upward progress continues the causes of industrial unrest will in 
time cease to be tolerated by public opinion, and, together with 
other social evils which have their root in moral shortcomings, 
will disappear. In the nature of things this progress must be 
slow ; but there is one phase of public opinion which of late years 
has materially encouraged the development of industrial unrest 
in which it is not Utopian to hope for a change in the near future : 
this is the lax sentimentality that now pervades all classes, to the 
serious detriment of the wholesome spirit of sturdy independence 
that used to characterise our people and which forms so solid a 
basis for morality. For many years our ancient Constitution, our 
comparative freedom from bureaucracy, the independence and self- 
reliance of our people, and the temperate character of our labour 
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disputes have been the envy of foreign nations—the books of 
French writers on social subjects abound in expressions of admira- 
tion for the British character and British institutions. To read 
these eulogies now is humiliating : the country has of late seemed 
determined to divest itself of the characteristics which called forth 
these encomiums. Our Constitution has been thrown into the melt- 
ing-pot, bureaucracy is advancing with giant strides, our people 
regard continual legislative encroachments upon their indepen- 
dence with apparent indifference, and our wage-earners have 
shown themselves ready to adopt the ferocious expedient of the 
general strike to gain their ends. But notwithstanding these dis- 
couraging symptoms there is hope: national character changes 
with extreme slowness, and the sentimentality which of late has 
influenced public action has appeared so suddenly and is so alien 
to the historic character of the British people, that in all proba- 
bility it is no more than a temporary fluctuation of opinion, due 
to a general relaxation of the moral fibre of the nation—the result 
of a long period of peace and great commercial prosperity. If 
this is so, reversion to the typical character is certain to occur 
before long. 

But the misfortune is that, whilst the danger is pressing, the 
remedies that promise to be effectual can only come into operation 
very slowly, and much time must pass before they can materially 
affect the relations between Capital and Labour. The reaction in 
public opinion which may be hoped for, although signs of its 
approach are not wanting, is as yet only a hope for the future. 
Co-partnership again, which seems to offer an ultimately satisfac- 
tory solution of the industrial problem, is as yet in its infancy, and 
is in some danger of being strangled in its cradle by the hostility 
of Trade Unionism. In the meantime, unless measures are 
promptly taken to protect the country against the result of 
attempts to create a general. strike, there is constant and grievous 
peril. It is only too evident that the agreement patched up with 
the Railway Unions last summer is no more than a truce, a mere 
suspension of hostilities, which may come to an end at any 
moment. The great railway companies are now arranging for a 
considerable increase of wages to certain classes of their employés, 
thus giving practical proof of their desire for conciliation ; but 
however well justified this step may be, it seems possible that in 
place of assisting the re-establishment of peace it may have the 
effect of precipitating a renewal of war. In a controversy of 
this nature nothing is so dangerous as ill-timed concessions, and 
this increase of wages, following so closely upon the railway strike 
of last summer, may appear to the men not as a token of a real 
desire for conciliation , but as evidence of the efficacy of the general 
strike and of the fear it has produced in the minds of the directors ; 
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and so may induce labour leaders to think that a repetition of 
the strike will secure official recognition of the Railway Unions 
and acceptance of the men’s programme of wages and conditions 
of work. The probability that this may be the view taken is sup- 
ported by the fact that the leaders of the Upions promptly met 
the announcement of the increase of wages by making fresh 
demands which they know well cannot be granted ; but to formu- 
late and present demands which are certain to be refused is tanta- 
mount to a declaration of war. At present counsel seems to be 
somewhat divided amongst the leaders, and at the moment of 
writing the issue is still in doubt. In addition to this menace the 
country is now threatened with a national coal strike. Here 
again there seems to be a chance that an amicable settlement may 
be reached. But it is intolerable that a civilised community 
should be exposed to a constant menace of civil war at the pleasure 
of a comparatively small number of men who do not even make 
a pretence of regard for any interests except those of organised 
labour. Their assumption that they are entitled to bring the life 
of a great nation to a sudden standstill, to inflict loss and suffering 
upon countless innocent people, and to coerce and intimidate all 
who interfere with their action, would be incredible were it not that 
this monstrous claim is deliberately adopted and acted on. That 
anyone in these days should be capable of advancing such a claim 
is startling evidence of the power of personal interest and class 
antagonism to blind men to the most elementary principles of 
morality and the requirements of civilised social life ; but not only 
do the leaders of the New Unionism assert their right to dictate 
the terms on which the rest of the community shall be permitted 
to live and carry on their business, but they are consumed with 
fierce indignation when the Government, in the performance of 
its elementary duty of protecting the lives and the property of 
its citizens, interferes with the exercise of the tyrannical authority 
they arrogate to themselves. 

The suggestion that protection against a railway strike might 
be secured by the nationalisation of the railways is not a hopeful 
one. Apart from the public loss and inconvenience that would 
be caused by the incompetence of the State as compared with 
private management of a great industry, the political pressure 
exercised by the men as employés of the State would be far greater 
than that they can now bring to bear, and the difficulty of prompt 
and decisive action when a railway strike is threatened would 
be greatly increased if the strikers were Government servants : 
the successful expedient of mobilising the reserves, by which 
M. Briand so promptly put an end to the French railway strike 
of 1910 is not available in this country, and the experience of the 
French Government in the two postal strikes of 1909 shows that 
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the fact that they are employés of the State has no restraining 
influence upon the tendency of men to resort to a strike to enforce 
their demands. The condition into which the Western Railway 
of France has fallen since its purchase by the Government, and 
the fact that nowhere was ‘ sabotage ’ more prevalent or the worst 
features of a strike more pronounced than in this railway, ought 
to be a warning to those who advocate the nationalisation of our 
railways.* 

The effect of the new Industrial Council remains to be seen; 
there seems to be much truth in Mr. Snowden’s criticism that 
its constitution is wholly partisan, and that the public who suffer 
so severely from strikes upon a great scale are unrepresented— 
he might have added that men who are not members of any 
organised body, and who form the vast majority of wage-earners, 
are also without any representative. Mr. Snowden points out 
with much force that Sir George Askwith’s success in settling 
disputes has been due to the fact that he is an outsider with no 
prejudices and no partialities—qualifications which certainly are 
not possessed by the members of the new Industrial Council. 
The impossibility of enforcing compulsory arbitration in this 
country appears to be recognised by the Government; even in 
the Australasian Colonies, where the number of men to be dealt 
with is comparatively insignificant, it appears to be proving a 
failure as a means of securing industrial peace. 

The experience of Stockholm during the great Swedish strike 
in 1909 showed how much a well-organised service of volunteers 
can do to mitigate the worst consequences of a general strike. 
No doubt the huge population of London, and of the great pro- 
vincial towns, would make the efficient organisation of volunteers 
in this country far more difficult, although by no means impos- 
sible : as has been said, efforts are being made in this direction, 
but it will probably need a far nearer approach to a really general 
strike than that of last summer before the British public is suffi- 
ciently aroused to take the trouble necessary for efficient organisa- 
tion. In fact, at the present time the only real protection against 
the terrible consequences of industrial revolt upon a great scale 
is prompt and resolute action by the Government of the day. 
Weakness and irresolution of the Cabinet is the opportunity of 
the enemy, and probably if labour leaders were convinced that 
the authorities would resolutely intervene at once on the declara- 
tion of a strike to enforce the preservation of order and provide 
really efficient protection for all who desire to work, the know- 
ledge would effectually prevent any attempt to create a general 
strike. But is it likely that either the Unions or the public can 
féel any certainty that this elementary duty of the Government 

8 See The Economist, November 11, 1911. 
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will be promptly performed? The hesitation shown by the 
authorities last summer and Mr. Asquith’s reception of the 
suggestion that grossly misused powers conferred upon Trade 
Unions by the Trades Disputes Act of 1906 ought to be curtailed, 
does not inspire much confidence that national welfare will out- 
weigh the influence of political exigencies when next the Govern- 
ment is called upon to deal with industrial revolution. 

In this country proletarian revolt however general will cer- 
tainly be suppressed, but the suffering and loss caused by it will 
increase in geometrical progression with the time it lasts, and its 
duration is in the hands of the Government. Prompt and resolute 
action will minimise the mischief; timidity and weakness will 
enormously increase it. It is to be hoped that when the time 
comes the pressure of public opinion will force the Government 
to act with courage and energy. 

ARTHUR CLAY. 
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THE COMING DELUGE 





‘* Money is perhaps the mightiest engine to which man can lend an 
intelligent guidance. Unheard, unfelt, unseen, it has the power to s 
distribute the burdens, gratifications, and opportunities of life, that each 
individual shall enjoy that share of them to which his merits or good fortune 
may fairly entitle him; or, contrariwise, to disperse them with so partial a 
hand as to violate every principle of justice, and perpetuate a succession of 
social slaveries to the end of time.’’—AtexanpER Det Mar. 


In no period of British history has the national conscience been 
more keenly alive to the disabilities under which great masses of 
our population labour, or more genuinely anxious to alleviate those 
disabilities by the introduction of practical measures of reform, 
than at the present day. And nobody who visits the great mining 
and manufacturing centres of British industry, or inspects the 
poorer quarters of our largest: and most famous cities, can. doubt 
for a moment that there is much scope for the reformer’s activities. 
At the same time, while there are many ready and able hands 
working at the amelioration of the social, industrial and political 
conditions amidst which we are living, there is one factor in our 
national life—perhaps of greater importance than many others 
put together—to which the bulk of our people give little or no 
attention, yet which is at the present moment undergoing a 
change calculated to vitiate much of the good reforming work 
being done in other directions. I refer to the purchasing and 
measuring function of the nation’s money. 

To appreciate clearly the vital importance of maintaining as 
far as possible the stability of our great purchasing and measuring 
instrument and standard of deferred payments, it is necessary to 
recall the fact that practically every transaction of our daily life— 
private, public, personal, corporate, national, imperial—is carried 
through directly or indirectly by the aid of money, and that any 
fluctuation in the value (i.e. purchasing-power) of money must 
therefore affect each and every individual in the State more or less 
seriously. The sudden arbitrary changing of the pint measure 
to three-quarters of its ordinary capacity, or the extension of 
the standard yard to forty-six, or fifty-six, or sixty-six inches 
would inflict far fewer and less serious injustices upon the 
community at large than the shrinkage of the sovereign from 
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a purchasing-power of twenty shillings to, say, that of only 
fifteen shillings. Nevertheless, it is a fact that a sovereign 
nowadays only goes as far as fifteen shillings did a little while 
ago. Our pound sterling has in reality during the last fifteen 
years lost more than a quarter of its purchasing-power! 
Moreover, there are good reasons for believing that this shrinkage 
will continue. It is quite possible that the distortion of our 
monetary measure now in progress is but the beginning of a move- 
ment that may conceivably prove more revolutionary than any- 
thing that the most extreme Socialists have yet imagined. Indeed, 
if the movement be rapid and continued in a marked degree, many 
forms of accumulated wealth must of necessity disappear, and in 
a way more complete than could be effected by the most drastic of 
class legislation. At the same time, if such a shrinkage in mone- 
tary values should come to pass, the rewards of labour would also 
slip through the fingers of the poorer classes. For prices always 
rise before wages in such circumstances, and the labouring man 
would therefore find himself the victim of a cruel delusion—the 
seeming prosperity of increased earnings being invariably dis- 
counted by a still more rapidly advancing cost of living. What 
was gained in one direction would be lost in another. And with 
the result that great masses of our population, notwithstanding 
every effort to assist and raise them, would perforce, for want of 
means, remain in the same condition of poverty, degradation and 
arrested development as that in which we see them to-day. 

But, it will be asked, why has our good British sovereign 
shrunk in value? And what grounds are there for conjuring up 
this nightmare of a further shrinkage? The answer is simple. 
Like every other commodity in this world, although in a different 
way and to a different degree, gold is subject to the laws 
of supply and demand—an increased demand tending, all: 
other things being equal, to raise its value, and an increased 
supply to diminish its value. During the last half-century 
there has been a vastly increased demand for gold, practically 
every great nation in the world abandoning silver as a chief 
monetary instrument and adopting in its stead the more 
precious yellow metal. Per contra, in England, and in certain 
other Western countries, very great economies in the use of gold 
have been effected by the continued development of banking, of 
cheques and bills of exchange, and-of credit facilities of all kinds. 
At the present moment, with mints open to free coinage of gold, 
the value of every ounce of new gold unearthed is determined by 
the purchasing-power of the gold coins already in use. At the same 
time the purchasing-power of the gold moneys in use obviously 
bears some relation (though a relation difficult to define mathe- 
matically) to the amount of gold, coined and uncoined, in the 
possession of mankind and actively employed. Exactly what this 
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amount is nobody can say with any degree of certainty; nor ig 
there any need for us to attempt an estimate at the moment. 
Suffice to say the output of new gold from the mines of the world 
during the last few years has altogether eclipsed anything known 
in history. Moreover, there seems every probability of the output 
increasing. With an immense flood of the precious metal of 
unprecedented magnitude pouring into the centres of civilisation, 
commerce and government, can we feel surprised that, notwith- 
standing the additional demand for gold, its value all the world 
over is steadily diminishing ?—that its purchasing- power is shrink- 
ing ?—in other words, that prices generally, measured in gold, are 
everywhere advancing ? 

The same thing has happened before, and with precisely the 
same results. The middle of the sixteenth century was marked 
by extraordinary discoveries of silver in South America and 
Mexico. The precious metal was shipped across the Atlantic, 
and slowly found its level in the currencies of Europe, with the 
result that the purchasing-power of money dwindled in an extra- 
ordinary way. Sir George Evelyn, in his paper contributed to the 
Royal Society in 1798, attempted to prove that between 1550 and 
1795 the level of prices rose 400 to 500 per cent. Although his 
conclusions have been severely criticised by Hallam and others, 
there is no doubt whatever that prices at least doubled (in other 
words, that our monetary measure shrank by at least one-half) 
during the period referred to, the greater part of the change 
occurring within a hundred years of the discovery of Potosi.’ 

During the first half of the last century, when the effects of a 
greatly reduced output of gold and silver from the mines of the 
world were emphasised by the rejection by Great Britain of silver 
as a chief monetary instrument, prices dwindled very seriously— 
over 45 per cent. according to Mr. Sauerbeck, and nearly 60 per 
cent. according to Jevons. Then came the marvellous discoveries 
of gold in California and Australia. The effects were at once 
apparent. Prices quickly swung round, and an upward move- 
ment set in, traces of which can be discerned till nearly the 
middle of the seventies. The distortion in our monetary measure 
was very marked at first, the sovereign losing some 25 per cent. 
of its value between 1849 and 1857. Subsequently a partial re- 
covery took place; but there is no question that the increased 
output from the mines materially affected for a number of years 
the value of all the gold and gold money then existing, seriously 
distorting its purchasing and measuring functions, and inflicting 
corresponding injustices upon all those dependent upon fixed 
wages, incomes, pensions and the like. 

Astounding as the flood of gold from the mines of California 
and Australia seemed to our fathers, it was, as a matter of fact, 

1 Vide Professor L. L. Price’s Money and its Relation to Prices. 
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quite a small matter in comparison with the great deluge of 
precious metal that is now steadily spreading over the surface of 
the civilised world. The average annual production of gold for the 
first half of the nineteenth century was only about 3,150,0001. 
Then came the most wonderful discoveries ever known up to that 
time. The world’s output for the next ten years was approxi- 
mately as under : 


2 £ 
1851 . ~~ 16,600,000 | 1856 . . 29,520,000 
1852 . . 36,550,000 | 1857 . . 26,650,000 
1853 . . 31,090,000 | 1858 . . 24,980,000 
1854 . . 25,490,000 1859 . . 24,970,000 
1855 . . 27,010,000 | 1860 . . 28,860,000 


{ 


Can we feel surprised that the whole world became delirious with 
excitement—many forsaking all, and rushing in flocks to the gold- 
fields; others foreseeing dire disaster and social chaos in the 
monetary revolution that seemed inevitable. And yet, what was 
that production compared to the output that we have been re- 
ceiving during the last ten years? Here are the figures : 


z F 
1901 . . 53,544,000 1906 . . 82,569,000 
1902 . . 60,869,000 1907 . . 84,904,000 
1903 . . 66,650,000 1908 .  . 91,450,000 
1904 . . 70,688,000 1909 . . 98,000,000? 
1905 . . 76,675,000 1910 . . 94,000,000? 


Nearly eight hundred millions sterling of new gold added to the 
world’s stock in the last ten years, as compared with the 267 
millions added in 1851-1860! Where will it end? And where 
will it land us all? 

The relation between money and price levels has been the 
subject of innumerable disquisitions during the last hundred 
years. It is only necessary to mention such names as Jacob, 
Tooke, Newmarch, Cairnes, Macculloch, Ricardo, Chevalier, 
Bagehot, Jevons, Giffen; such Professors as Lexis, Rogers, 
Walker, Nicholson, Foxwell, Marshall, Price ; such index-number 
specialists as Dr. Soetbeer and Mr. Sauerbeck, to recall the wealth 
of expert knowledge that has been brought to bear on this ques- 
tion. Until the beginning of the nineteenth century the relation 
was no doubt a comparatively intimate one (as it is to this day in 
India and other parts of the East, where but little advance has 
been made by the people at large beyond the stage when metallic 
money forms the chief instrument of purchase); but with the 
growth of banking and the multiplication of credit-spinning de- 
vices such as those with which we are familiar at the present day, 
the connexion between price levels and the volume of metallic 

? Partly estimated. 
Vou. LXX—No. 418 3 U 
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money in use has become greatly obscured. So much so, that 
there are not wanting advocates of the theory that credit, and not 
metallic money, is now the determining factor in the problem. 
Whilst in highly-developed States the relation between the instru- 
ment of purchase and the commodity purchased is admittedly 
most difficult to define, there can be no doubt that the relation is 
there. The connecting link, as has been proved by Bagehot, 
Giffen and others, is to be found in the banks’ reserves. In its 
issue of the 21st of January last the Statist published a table 
showing that the gold holdings of the chief central banks of the 
world, and treasuries which act as central banks, had increased 
from 500,267 ,0001. on the 31st of December, 1900, to 886 ,447 ,000I. 
on the 31st of December, 1910—an increase of over 77 per cent. 
These increased gold reserves imply a great expansion of credit. 
So that, whether we regard credit or metallic money in active use 
as the determining factor in the adjustment of price levels, an 
inflation of prices (i.e. a fall in the purchasing-power of money) 
seems now inevitable. Asa matter of fact, this inflation of prices 
is at present actually in progress, as the index numbers regularly 
published by the Economist and other authorities clearly prove. 
As the regular annual output of gold is now of unprecedented 
magnitude, and ais there exist no reasons whatever for anticipating 
any serious diminution in this phenomenal output, the conclusion 
seems inevitable that the fall in gold must continue. Again we 
ask, Where will this distortion of our public measure of value end? 
And where will it land us all? 

In view of the exceptionally grave nature of the possibility 
before us—the shrinkage in wealth of many of our capitalists and 
property-owners, and the arrest of material progress and social 
betterment so far as the great majority of our population—the 
fixed-wage-earning classes—are concerned, it may be well to con- 
sider what policy is best calculated to avert the consequences of 
the deluge of gold that is now threatening to submerge us. 
Thereotically, two courses are open—to increase demand and to 
restrict supply. Practically, we can only attempt the former; 
for although over 55 per cent. of the world’s supplies of new 
gold are obtained within the British Empire, it is beyond the 
range of practical politics to check the economic development of 
South Africa, Australia, Rhodesia, India, Canada and other por- 
tions of the King’s oversea dominions, in respect of gold-mining, 
no matter what the consequences of the golden deluge may be. 
(By the way, it is perhaps not generally known that over 
two thousand millions sterling in gold has been proved to 
exist in the main reefs of the marvellous Witwatersrand 
alone. Heaven only knows what may be discovered hereafter in 
other parts of the Transvaal or of Rhodesia. The whole country is 
highly mineralised. Australia and Central Asia, too, have hardly 
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been scratched yet, as a whole ; so there are many possibilities-in 
the direction of still more gold discoveries). Unable, then, in any 
way to influence supplies, we are thrown back for our remedy on 
the only other economic alternative—an increased use and con- 
sumption of the precious metal. Here, fortunately, it may be 
possible to set machinery in motion that might conceivably correct, 
in some degree, if not wholly, the distortion now taking place in our 
public measure of value. Thus Government, if backed by public 
opinion, could not only make a far larger use of gold itself in 
England, and in other parts of the Empire, but it could, by legis- 
lation, compel those who trade in money and make a business of 
receiving and safeguarding the nation’s ready cash, to afford the 
public a metallic security more adequately proportionate to the 
magnitude of their liabilities than is at present customary. In 
these days the demands for gold could undoubtedly be considerably 
increased, greatly to the benefit of the people at large. 

A satisfactory feature of the policy here outlined is the fact 
that it exactly coincides with the course urged by many patriotic 
and eminent thinkers on entirely different grounds. Thus, the 
political necessity of a substantial war reserve in gold is a point 
which we alone, of all the great nations of the earth, deliberately 
neglect. Germany, Russia, France and other countries hold 
immense reserves of gold for political ends; we trust entirely to 
private interests for the ‘ sinews of war,’ and expect the great 
banks and finance houses to shoulder our monetary liabilities in 
times of national emergency. This they will no doubt do, as far 
as they can, and for a consideration. As has been very forcibly 
pointed out by Mr. Edgar Crammond, in Manchester last year, and 
again before the London Chamber of Commerce a few months 
ago, financial preparation for war forms as vital a part of our 
scheme of imperial defence as naval and military preparation. 
Why, then, should we neglect this most important factor? Why 
should we continue t6 expose ourselves to the tender mercies of 
an enemy who, profiting by Napoleon’s miscalculations in this 
respect, and by the additional knowledge now available to all who 
care to imbibe it, would have no difficulty in engineering a very 
formidable raid on our private reserves of gold, thereby creating 
trouble and confusion in our midst at the very moment when we 
should require all our money as well as all our wits? It has been 
said that if such a raid failed, we should make matters extremely 
uncomfortable for the would-be raiders. The same might be 
assumed of any raid—naval and military, as well as financial. 
Further, it has been argued that if Government created a special 
political reserve of gold, there would be great difficulty in pre- 
venting the business world from utilising that gold for its own 
purposes. Possibly so. That would depend upon the strength 
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and personnel of Government. Be this as it may, there are at 
least two reasons of great weight why Government should hold a 
substantial reserve of gold of its own for political emergencies, 

So, too, there are reasons why Government should hold 
another reserve of gold in connexion with its commercial obliga- 
tions. Against the liabilities of the Post Office and trustee 
savings banks Government holds practically no reserves at all, 
only a little till-money—some 300,0001. And yet the total due to 
depositors (exclusive of Government stock held on their account), 
exceeds two hundred millions sterling! Just as in the case of 
Imperial defence, Government look to private financial and bank- 
ing institutions to supply them with cash in time of stress. And 
here, again, Shylock will no doubt do all in his power—at a price. 
We obviously have no right to expect financiers to work for 
nothing. At the same time a serious run on the Government 
savings banks would of necessity very greatly inconvenience the 
money market. 

The laxity of Government in the matter of its own political 
and commercial reserves of gold is doubly dangerous, in view of 
the admitted insufficiency of the gold reserves at present held by 
the Bank of England and other private banking and financial 
institutions. From the days of Jevons and Bagehot up to the 
present moment, every experienced economist has warned the 
nation against the inadequacy of its gold reserves. Newspapers 
of every shade of political opinion, from The Times downwards, 
have urged that the Bank of England’s gold reserves are insufli- 
cient in comparison with the current liabilities of the banks of the 
United Kingdom. The trading public, through the agency of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, have 
over and over again hammered at this subject, but without prac- 
tical result. Politicians, even, have joined in the cry. Thus, 
Mr. Asquith, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, at a bankers’ 
dinner in London in May 1906, said that‘ this question of the 
gold reserves was ‘a matter of grave and increasing im- 
portance, and it was at that moment engaging his most serious 
attention.’ The late Lord Goschen followed at another 
bankers’ dinner in July 1906: ‘ Here we are with enormous 
liabilities, and with a smaller stock of gold than any other country 
holds. . . . It is not a satisfactory situation.’ . . . Yet, in spite 
of this unanimity of opinion, nothing has been done. The one 
and only remedy is legislation that will compel all who deal in 
the savings and cash reserves of the people to hold a certain 
proportion of their liabilities in gold. In this way private reserves 
of gold of a substantial volume would be accumulated and avail- 
able in times of emergency. The dishonest practices now 
resorted to by certain banks of borrowing some thirty millions 
sterling from the Bank of England in the last week of December 
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for a few days, simply to show to the public substantial balances 
in ‘ cash and at the Bank of England’ at the close of each year, 
when accounts are published, could be abandoned for ever. 
The public would see for itself that each bank’s cash reserve came 
up to statutory requirements. 

Here, then, we have three new demands for gold calculated 
to add materially to the nation’s political and economic strength, 
and also, though possibly in but a small degree, to correct the 
serious distortion in our monetary measure that is now threaten- 
ing us. The demand that could confidently be expected to arise 
from an extension of Government’s gold-using policy to other 
parts of the Empire would be very much more effective, and 
might perhaps in itself be relied upon wholly to correct the 
shrinkage in gold values that is the subject of the present inquiry. 
In this connexion we have the experience of the past to guide 
us—an experience identical with that through which we are now 
passing, and invaluable to us therefore in our effort to find a 
solution to the present gold situation. When, in the middle of 
the last century, gold commenced to pour over the world from the 
mines of California and Australia, the economists and learned 
societies of the day were filled with alarm lest the flood of metal 
should so depreciate its value as to sweep away property and 
accumulated savings, and reduce the Western world to a condition 
of chaos. The writings and sayings of Chevalier, Cobden, Jevons, 
and others are well known in this connexion. The gloomy fore- 
bodings of the economists, however, were not fulfilled, for 
although there was a very marked depreciation of gold, the fall 
was soon arrested. How it was that the best economists of the 
day proved to be so far out in their prognostications has been the 
subject of many inquiries since. Their theories were unim- 
peachable, and most of the facts upon which they based their 
conclusions were also beyond question. There were two or 
three matters, so it turned out, the importance of which Chevalier 
and others failed to appreciate accurately. One of these was 
the magnitude of the then existing stocks of metallic money in 
relation to that of the new supplies ; a second was the magnitude 
of the increased demands for money consequent upon the rapid 
development of America and Australia. A third, and the most 
important of all, was the part played by India in this connexion. 
Scared at the prospect of rapid depreciation of gold, the Govern- 
ment of India by an Ordinance dated the 22nd of December, 
1852, declined to receive any more gold mohurs at their treasuries. 
The peoples of India were therefore restricted by Government’s 
interposition to silver for their chief monetary instrument. From 
early times the demands of the East for the precious metals have 
been an important factor in determining the effects of supplies 
upon price levels. After the suppression of the Sepoy Mutiny, 
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the trade of India expanded rapidly, and the demand for Indian 
cotton, consequent upon the deficiency of American cotton during 
the Civil War in the United States, turned the balance of trade 
heavily in favour of India. Silver poured into India in pheno- 
menal quantities, so much so that the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce in 1864 feared ‘that the continued movement 
of silver to India must bring destruction to the silver standards 
of all other nations.’ As a matter of fact, the enormous 
withdrawals of money from Europe in response to the demands 
of India very largely counteracted the effects of the great flood 
of money flowing into Europe from the mines of California and 
Australia. In short, it was the unexpectedly heavy demand for 
metallic money in the East that explains the failure of the 
economists to measure the probable extent of the fall in gold 
which the phenomenal output from the mines of America and 
Australia seemed certain to produce. 

And just as India proved the saviour of Europe fifty years 
ago by arresting a distortion in the public measure of value that 
might have paralysed large sections of the peoples of the West, 
so, too, at the present day, when a similar distortion is again 
threatened, India can once more come to the rescue by drawing 
off a substantial volume of the present flood of gold. By a strange 
irony of fate, it happened that the Government of India in the 
early nineties were once again scared at the prospect of a serious 
depreciation of their currency—silver, this time—and, backed by 
the authority of a committee of London experts, they suddenly 
closed their mints in 1893 to the free coinage of the white metal. 
A gold standard with, if possible, a gold currency was the policy 
then adopted. At the time, public opinion in India was by no 
means unanimous as to the wisdom of this step, but subsequent 
events—in particular the chronic mismanagement of both re- 
serves and currency, and the complete and constant subordina- 
tion of India’s interests to the requirements of the London money 
market—have brought the peoples of India to the conclusion that 
the sooner they adopt gold money, in practice as well as in theory, 
the better. All the chambers of commerce of India are unani- 
mous in their demands that a substantial portion of the Indian 
Gold Standard Reserve should be held in gold, in India; whilst 
so able and prominent a man of commerce as Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersey has just proposed, at the Imperial Council in Calcutta, 
that the use of gold in India should be encouraged by the minting 
in India of distinctively Indian gold coins of smaller value than 
the English sovereign—a proposal which the Finance Minister, 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, very wisely promised should have his 
most careful consideration. 

Remembering the magnitude of the deluge of gold that is now 
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threatening the world, remembering that the first effects of this 
deluge have already made their appearance in a depreciation of 
the metal—a distortion of our monetary measure that involves 
cruel injustices to all the poorer classes of the Empire—recalling 
to mind, too, that Government have declared in favour of gold 
for India’s monetary standard and currency system, and were, in 
fact, only a few years ago doing their utmost to introduce 
sovereigns into circulation, it might be thought that the present 
demand for gold from India would have been received by Lord 
Morley and Lord Crewe with open arms. Strange to relate, 
precisely the opposite effect has been produced. No sooner has 
India definitely decided that she will take all the gold that she can 
get, than the Secretary of State has exerted every influence in 
his power to prevent a single sovereign flowing eastward! Treat- 
ing his annual budgets as so much waste paper, he has trans- 
ferred from the treasuries of the great dependency in his charge 
into the coffers of his bankers in London, millions after millions 
in excess of his estimated requirements, till at the present moment 
not only is there no reserve of gold worth talking about in India 
in the Gold Standard Reserve, but over six millions sterling of 
India’s Paper Currency Reserve (a paper currency that only 
circulates and is redeemable in India) has also been transferred 
to England and invested in home securities—much to the relief 
of the London money market. 

The explanation of this extraordinary action of the Secretary 
of State for India—this sudden throwing to the winds of his 
principles of the last fifteen years, is to be found in the attitude 
of mind of the London money market. Although the world’s 
output of gold during the last ten years has exceeded seven 
hundred and fifty millions sterling, this vast volume of metal has 
not come into the coffers of the British Empire, but has gone 
elsewhere, chiefly to the United States, Russia, France, Argen- 
tina, Italy, and Brazil. Notwithstanding the unparalleled volume 
of business now being transacted by the aid of the London money 
market, we stand at the bottom of the list of great nations in the 
matter of gold reserves. Thus the reserves of gold held by the 
treasuries and national banks of some of the chief countries 
in the world on the 31st of December last were as under : 


‘ £ 
The United States : : : ; . 263,241,000 
France . : : , ; ' . 131,177,000 
Russia . ‘ ; ; E : . 130,476,000 
Austria ‘ : ‘ . 65,023,000 
Italy . . . ; . 48,363,000 
Argentir: ‘ ; ; ; . 37,033,000 
Germany b a ; ; . 83,052,000 
Australasia . . ‘ ; ‘ . 81,820,000 
England . ; : ‘ ; ; . 81,356,000 
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London being the greatest free market in the world for gold, 
the world naturally takes much of its gold from that centre. In 
this arrangement London acquiesces, though not without con- 
stant alarms, it being everywhere recognised that, with so huge 
@ superstructure of credit balanced on so slender a basis of gold, 
the sudden withdrawal of a few millions might affect to greater 
or less degree the trading transactions of the whole kingdom. 
That the London bankers, whilst allowing all foreign nations to 
withdraw from them such gold as may be required from time to 
time, should use their influence to prevent their largest, 
wealthiest, and most valuable dependency from enjoying the 
same facility; that a financial paper of the standing of the 
Statist should lend its editorial columns to the furtherance of this 
selfish and short-sighted policy; and, lastly, that the Secretary 
of State for India should join in the game by transferring India’s 
cash balances to London for the convenience of the London 
money market, thus deferring, perhaps checking, the natural 
flow of gold to India, can only be regarded as an Imperial scandal, 
for which we shall inevitably pay a heavy penalty in the loss of 
the respect and support of the moderate and best leaders of 
public opinion in India. In addition to and apart from these 
grave considerations, the policy of attempting to check the flow 
of gold to the East at a time when a phenomenal output of the 
precious metal is threatening a serious distortion of the gold 
moneys of the West, is so stupid, so futile, and so fraught with 
cruel injustice to the poorer classes of the Empire, as to bring 
upon the financiers and politicians of Great Britain the condem- 
nation of the whole world, directly the true bearings of their 
present gold policy are detected and understood. 

In the meantime, on rolls the flood in gathering volume, 
slowly creeping over the civilised world, quietly obliterating effort 
after effort, and threatening in the end to undermine the very 
foundations of our social and political existence. During the 
next ten years a thousand millions sterling or more of the glitter- 
ing metal will be added to the volume of gold already unearthed. 
And in the following decade, another thousand millions; and so 
on. The watery deluge of Biblical record was a swift and merci- 
ful punishment for erring mankind, compared with the prolonged 
anguish which a wide realisation of the meaning of this golden 
flood must bring. To the rich minority far removed from the 
forefront of life’s battle, the loss of substantial portions of their 
accumulated wealth consequent upon the shrinkage in the value 
of money is not a pleasant prospect. To the poor majority 
(including those thirteen millions of our home population who are 
always on the verge of starvation), a continuation of the rise in 
prices now in progress will mean not merely the stereotyping of 
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the unsatisfactory conditions amidst which they are at present 
living, but an increase in the severity of their struggle for exist- 
ence that can only result in the untimely downfall of large 
numbers of the more unfortunate. 

And whilst this situation is slowly developing, the firstfruits 
of the fall in gold are already being reaped. The speculator, the 
financier, the banker, the transporter, the merchant, the em- 
ployer of labour, and even the labourer himself are all delighted 
at the improvement in trade. An inflation of prices invariably 
stimulates industry—at first; and increased industry with in- 
creased trade spell increased profits and increased money for all— 
depreciated money, it is true; but who notices the shrinkage in 
the value of the counters when their numbers show such gratify- 
ing increases! A fool’s paradise is a delightful place to live in— 
for the fools ; but the awakening comes at last with its disillusion- 
ment, its disappointment, its despair. And in the case of our 
shrunken sovereign the awakening may be indeed bitter. Then, 
the multitude of fixed-wage earners will realise that all their past 
efforts to improve their condition have been in vain. Then, the 
unreasoning masses will turn upon the already depleted classes 
with greater vindictiveness than ever. Strikes, over-speculation, 
panics and financial crises—these will be the symptoms. And ° 
should the deluge still continue, the forces which make for 
cohesion and order in the State must be seriously dissipated till, 
at length, our whole Western civilisation may be in danger of a 
lapse from which it may take centuries to recover. 

With some knowledge of what may conceivably overtake us, 
is it too much to hope that science and patriotism will combine 
to meet the situation? We do not drain and improve our lands 
by declining to recognise the excess of water lodged thereon, but 
by constructing channels to carry off the surplus moisture. So, 
too, we cannot expect to maintain our economic and social health 
by shutting our eyes to the unprecedented flood of gold that is 
now affecting us, but by creating channels and reservoirs whereby 
the deluge can be diverted and stored for the subsequent use and 
benefit of mankind as a whole. Such reservoirs and channels are 
possible in the shape of gold reserves—political and commercial 
—in the United Kingdom and other parts of the Empire, and 
increased facilities and opportunities for encouraging the flow of 
gold to India and the East. Other tropical dependencies than 
India might also be introduced to the benefits of the British 
sovereign, should the offtake by India prove insufficient to keep 
the flood down. Here is the remedy. It is for Great Britain to 
apply it. 

M. pe P. Wess. 

Karachi, India. 
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LUROPE AND THE MUHAMMADAN 
WORLD 


THE invasion of “ poli by Italy has once more brought to 4 
critical point the political and social relations between the leading 
European States and that large section of the white, yellow, and 
black peoples who profess the faith of Islam, and who are thus to 
some extent—but not perhaps quite so greatly as arm-chair 
students of political geography believe—united against the policy 
and the civilisation of Christian Europe. 

On the face of it, this sudden attack by Italy on the territory 
of another European Power without warning, so to speak, without 
recourse to open negotiations or any reference to The Hague tribu- 
nal, has shocked a great many people, Christians as well as 
Muhammadans. Except on the plea of political necessity, it is 
indeed difficult to defend the action of Italy, and we are forced to 
shudder at some of the results, such as the carnage among the 
unarmed inhabitants of Tripoli and its neighbourhood. Indeed, 
academically, Italy’s action is without any logical defence. But 
from a practical point of view the Italians seek to justify their 
abrupt declaration of war on the grounds that if they had delayed 
taking an action which they have long contemplated, and which 
after all is one of the revenges of history, they would have found 
the Tripolitan and Cyrenaic territories placed virtually under the 
control of one or more European Powers, and to a great extent 
abstracted from any possibility of eventual dependence on the 
Italian peninsula. How far true are the allegations to be read 
in the Italian Press, and the stories which I have recently heard 
from one or two Italian diplomatists, I cannot say ; but the allega- 
tion which has already met the eye of the English reader in the 
home and the Continental Press is that both German and Austrian 
subjects had been promised by the Porte vast concessions in the 
two North-African provinces of the Turkish Empire. If Italy, it 
is argued, had waited till these promises became accomplished 
facts she would have seen the interests of the two great central 
European Powers so strongly ensconced in the Tripolitaine that 
she would have been powerless to push them on one side, nor would 
she have had any assistance in that direction from either France 
or Britain. Italian publicists allege that Austro-Germany for the 
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last two years has been contemplating a commercial and political 
intervention in the affairs of the Tripolitaine, which if unhindered 
would have led in course of time (under one or other of those 
diplomatic subterfuges which have so often stood the European 
Powers in good stead in their attempts to break up the Turkish 
Empire with decency) to the creation of a German sphere of 
influence extending from the coast of Tripoli to the heart of the 
Sudan, and, by some friendly or unfriendly arrangement with 
France, to the connexion of this sphere of influence east of Lake 
Chad with the hinterland of the German Kamerun and the frontier 
of the Belgian Congo. 

If Italy has any ground for such assertions as these (which 
began to take a very definite form about a year ago when the 
constitution of an Austrian scientific mission to the hinterland of 
Tripoli was announced) it would be as well if her publicists or 
statesmen clearly set forth their allegations, so as to give the Turk- 
ish Government a chance of repudiating them if it is able to do so. 
Because the only excuse which Italy can give for her outrage on 
international law would be to show that if she had failed to take 
action immediately after the raising of the Morocco question by 
Germany, she would have had later on to acquiesce in the fait 
accompli of an Austro-German sphere of influence on coasts of the 
Mediterranean immediately opposite her shores. Undoubtedly 
such @ position as this would have been detrimental to Italian 
interests, would have for ever hemmed in Italy as a second-class 
Power with no chance of expansion. That, at least, is the Italian 
point of view, though it may be getting somewhat out of date, 
since a good many thoughtful people in Germany, as elsewhere, 
are beginning to ask whether to become and to remain a great 
Power in the world, with widespread interests and a strong voice 
in the world’s affairs, it is necessary to hoist the national flag 
across the seas over alien lands populated for the most part by races 
not of European affinities or descent, and consequently more or 
less unwilling subjects of an intruding European nation. 

It is quite possible that far-seeing Germans not taking such an 
ultra-modern view have entertained the possibility of creating a 
sphere of influence over Tripoli, Cyrenaica, Fezzan, Tibesti, 
Kanem and Wadai, which would give them within two or three 
days’ steam of Trieste a gateway into the heart of Africa. They 
too, then, like Britain in Egypt and France in Mauretania, could 
have built their trans-Saharan railway to the Kamerun and to that 
Belgian Congo in which they have strong commercial and senti- 
mental interests. They may even—why should they not?—have 
contemplated the possibility of Belgium finding her colonial empire 
too heavy to be borne, and of Germany replacing her (with due 
regard to British interests) in the Congo Basin; and even of 
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Germany taking up some special position in regard to Angola, 
such as the British have adopted towards Portuguese South-Hast 
Africa. Indeed, I may as well be frank and say that I have met 
with not a few Germans influentially placed in the commercial 
and political world who, in putting aside as impracticable an actual 
German protectorate over Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, haye 
sought to satisfy the very legitimate longing’ to found a vast 
German Empire in the undeveloped regions of the world, by 
projecting such a dominion to commence with Tripoli on the 
north and to finish with German South-West Africa on the south, 
Various developments which have taken place in the Nearer 
East, and perhaps most of all the solid obstacle to German ex- 
pansion in that direction offered by the compact and powerful 
kingdom of Hungary, have somewhat cooled—perhaps only 
for the moment—the German ardour for any colonisation 
of the Nearer East, and may have turned German atten- 
tion once more towards the creation of a united and vast 
empire in the central parts of Africa. Consequently, the 
abrupt action of Italy has nowhere been received with such hot 
indignation as in Germany. Austro-Hungary with Balkanic 
ambitions, which if brought to fruition by the assistance of Slav 
and Hungarian forces may be realisable, has soon recovered her 
equanimity, and is already beginning to look upon the Italian 
annexation of the Tripolitaine as an episode which was inevitable 
sooner or later. 

Whether Italy will prove to be capable of the task she 
has imposed on herself is a very different question. Little is 
known, or at any rate very little has been published, about the 
present condition of Eritrea, but several German travellers, and I 
believe one or two Englishmen, have not given a favourable 
description of the present results of the Italian annexation of the 


2 So far as any right to the exploitation of an undeveloped region can be 
acquired by dint of peaceful, permitted scientific research, Great Britain had 
the best claim to interfere with Tripoli; for it was, first and foremost, British 
subjects and officials who at the expense of the British Government or out of 
their own resources revealed the geography of the Tripolitaine, the eastern 
Sahara, the regions round Lake Chad, the lower Shari, and the eastern Niger. 
But if Britain was first, Germany was a good second, especially after 1869, in 
which year the great explorer Nachtigal was despatched by the Prussian Govern- 
ment to Bornu. The names of many famous German explorers—Overweg, Vogel, 
Barth, Nachtigal, von Bary, Krause, Rohlfs, Zintgraff, and a host of young 
contemporaries—are associated with the revelation of the geographical features, 
ethnography, languages, biology of the Tripolitaine, of its hinterland, of the 
Libyan Desert, the Tibesti Mountains, Lake Chad, and the Shari basin. And 
the present feeling of bitterness in Germany that so much of the results of these 
investigations should go to Italy (who has done little or nothing in this field of 
research) is at least understandable. Germany has had very bad luck in the 
allotment of colonies; she did so much to discover and lay bare the southern 
half of the Congo Basin (though not more than Britain), and yet it has been 
Belgium which has been endowed with this wealthy territory. 
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Abyssinian coastlands. Italy’s attempt on Abyssinia itself was, 
as we know, so crushingly defeated that its renewal seems beyond 
the bounds of practical politics. Italian Somaliland shows as yet 
no such achievements in colonisation as can be put to the credit 
of French Somaliland, or to the development of arid territories 
such as German South-West Africa or the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
But the Italy of to-day is a more thickly populated, more prosper- 
ous, better governed kingdom than was the Italy of the eighties 
and nineties. And it is possible that the Italy of the Lombards and 
Goths, if not the Italy of Rome and Naples, may produce soldiers 
and administrators, engineers, chemists and agriculturists who 
will do for Tripoli and Cyrenaica, the Saharan hinterland and the 
Tibesti Mountains, what France has already achieved in Algeria 
and Tunis and British officials in Egypt and Nubia. At any rate, 
Italy, whether or no she has made a false step, must now go on 
with the task to the bitter end at no matter what cost in men and 
money, for if she were to confess failure and withdraw, the results 
would be catastrophic throughout Africa and the Orient. The 
victorious expulsion of the Italians from North Africa by the Turks, 
Arabs and Berbers would quite probably be followed by a native 
rising against British control in Egypt, by revolts against the 
French in Tunis and in Morocco, by an aggressive attitude towards 
Christians in Syria and Asia Minor, which would compel the inter- 
vention of the Great Powers, and by similar movements in Nigeria, 
the Sudan, Arabia, Afghanistan, and India, such as would tax 
severely the resources of the British and French Empires. Nor 
would either Austria or Germany profit eventually by such a 
renaissance of Muhammadan independence in Asia Minor and 
Constantinople or in Mesopotamia; and Russia would feel the 
effects in Central and Western Asia and in Northern Persia. 

It is very hard to have to write in this style against the 
230,000,000 of people—many of them of Caucasian race ?—who 
profess the Muhammadan faith. Sixty millions of these people, 
physically speaking, are quite as well worthy of regard as the 
handsomest and most vigorous nations of Europe. Some of them 
are of the same racial stocks as the Christian Europeans with 
whom they are in conflict at the present day: they are Goths, 
Italians, Greeks, Albanians, Circassians and Slavs, whose fore- 
fathers have had Islam forced upon them as a compulsory 
religion, but who though retaining in an improved form the 
physical beauty or superiority of the European, have the warped 
mentality of the Asiatic and the African. In India it may be said 
almost without exception that the best-looking, strongest, most 

* It may be roughly computed that there are 230,000,000 Moslems at the 
present day, of whom about 80,000,000 in Europe, North Africa, Egypt, Arabia, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, Afghanistan, and North-West India belong, more 


or less, to the Caucasian sub-species, 44,000,000 to the Dravidian mixed 
race, while 70,000,000 are Mongols, and 36,000,000 are negroes and negroide. 
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warlike, and in some directions most enterprising element in the 
native population, and that which is the least fettered by foolish 
customs, is the Muhammadan. With the exception of 2,300,000 
of Sikhs and 100,000 of Parsis, the really go-ahead, advancing 
tribes and peoples of that marvellous empire belong to the Muham- 
madan faith. Sixty-four millions of Muhammadans in India 
occupy a position of wholly disproportionate importance to the 
210,000,000 of Hindus, though if a truthful aspect of the Indian 
problem is to be presented, it must also be mentioned that 
2,300,000 Sikhs count in our purview of the future of India for 
more than, let us say, 20,000,000 of Muhammadans. It is quite 
as important for the British at the present day that we should 
have the whole of the Sikh nation on our side, profoundly con- 
vinced as they are of the merits and advantages of British rule, 
as that we should have ten times their number. of Afghans, 
Baluchis, Panjabis and Hindis as our allies. 

Nevertheless the loyalty, the friendship, the co-operation of the 
whole mass of the Muhammadan citizens of the Indian Empire 
—some 64,000,000 in number—is a most important asset and may 
well covnt for much in the cogitations of British statesmen when 
they weigh the advantages or disadvantages of siding with Turkey 
or against Turkey, or by an impeccable neutrality gaining neither 
friend nor foe in that direction. Yet it would indeed be a pity to 
purchase the assured loyalty of the Muhammadan Indians by 
restoring anywhere the uncontrollable political pre-eminence of 
the Muhammadan religion, or taking any step which should 
diminish the power for common action of Christianity against the 
non-Christian world. The only hope of ultimate reconciliation 
between Christianity and Islam and of the raising of the 
peoples now Muhammadan to absolute equality, intellectual and 
social, with the leading Christian peoples, lies in ‘ the defecation 
of Islam to a pure transparency’ through which may penetrate 
the only real value yet discovered in religious development : the 
actual teaching of Christ and of some amongst His immediate 
disciples. The greatest foe of Islam is undenominational secular 
education, and at present this is impossible of attainment in any 
professedly Muhammadan school, college, or university. All 
human knowledge, especially the most marvellous developments 
of the human mind in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
has to be subjected to the intolerable sieve of the narrow men- 
tality of Muhammad, an illiterate, uneducated, bandit-mystic * of 
the seventh century A.c. 


* Objection may be taken to the author’s definition of Muhammad as a ‘ bandit- 
mystic.’ Yet let any impartial student read the latest, most accurate, and not 
unsympathetic summary of the life of Muhammad in the 11th edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (to say nothing of the standard biographies of this 
religious reformer) and then ask himself if the term bandit-mystic is unfair. 
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The mind, the outlook and the principles enunciated by 
Muhammad and by those immediately around him during his 
lifetime and after his death are illustrated by the Koran. The 
Koran has been translated into English several times since the 
first version published by Sale in the eighteenth century.‘ Ata 
relatively small cost any reader of this Review can purchase a 
faithful translation of the Koran into English (or into German or 
French). In the original Arabic it is written in a kind of doggerel 
verse scarcely superior in music, in clarity of utterance or beauty 
of thought to the crude translations by Burton in his ‘ Arabian 
Nights ’ of the Arab poems woven into that miscellany. In both 
cases the desire to end up each sentence with a rhyming 
syllable governs to a great extent the direction of the thought and 
the quality of the utterance. The Koran traditionally represents 
the utterances of Muhammad as heard and taken down by various 
seribes, prominent among them a Christian Abyssinian slave. 
Muhammad was an entirely uneducated man so far as first-hand 
knowledge of the then existing literatures of the world was con- 
cerned, or any experience of the world outside the limits of 
Western Arabia. He derived his knowledge of the Hebrew Bible 
from oral information imparted by Arabian Jews, and his concep- 
tions of Christian tenets from Ethiopian slaves. He was a man, 
if you will, of an original genius, and not without great thoughts 
and great ideas, even though he was probably unable to read and 
could barely write his name. But he was a dreamer and a self- 
deceived mystic, who, while on the one hand he wanted to make a 
position for himself in Arabia, and—the appetite growing with 
eating—sought to transform the successes of a bandit into the 
foundation of a kingdom, nevertheless really desired to promulgate 
a new gospel to his Arab kinsmen and their slaves. Like many 
of his fellow-countrymen at that period, he was disgusted with 
the puerilities of Greek and Egyptian Christianity, and was in no 
mind to adopt the negation of the flesh so strongly characteristic 
of the odious transformations of Christ’s Gospel which took place 
in North Africa and Syria under the influence of Greek, Persian 
and Syrian casuists. On the other hand, though greatly inclined . 
towards Judaism, which at that date was receiving into its fold 
those North Africans and Arabians who were turning against 
Greek and Latin Christianity, he disliked the personal character 
of the Jew—that character which has so frequently in the history 
of the last two thousand years marred the spread of Jewish in- 
fluence, often of a very noble and purifying nature, in sociology 


4 Sale’s translation, first published in 1734, is rather a paraphrase and abridge- 
ment than a scrupulously faithful translation, such as that by E. M. Wherry 
in four volumes, finished in 1886. E. H. Palmer’s translation, in two volumes, 
published at Oxford in 1882, is a useful rendering. 
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and religion. So Muhammad evolved a religion which was neither 
Jewish nor Christian, but appertained mostly to the faith and 
teaching of the Jews. The Koran, like the book of Mormon, wag 
a kind of parody of the Old Testament, combined with the first 
public utterance of Arab and Babylonian variants of the Jewish 
myths and genuine historical records. 

If I might submit the question to the arbitration of an inter. 
national court composed of impartial agnostics (many of them 
nominal Christians, nominal Muhammadans, or religionless 
Japanese), I do not hesitate to say that the verdict would be 
that there were very few sentences in the Koran which deserve 
quotation or which shine with that striking, convincing beauty 
of truth and practical application which characterises—whether 
we wish to admit it or no—so much of the wording of the gospels 
and epistles on which the Christian faith is founded, or the 
Psalms and the prophetical and poetical utterances gathered 
together in the Hebrew Bible. If there is any gem of undoubted 
lustre in the Koran it is borrowed more or less from the sacred 
books of the Jews or the Christians, or, much more rarely, from 
the Magian religion of Persia. 

At its very best Muhammad’s teaching only inculcated a modi- 
fied form of personal cleanliness, almsgiving to the poor, abstin- 
ence from wine, and honesty in trade. Incidentally, it led to 
some improvement in the treatment of children, as its influence 
abolished cruel customs of abandoning unwanted female children; 
but its view of the position of woman was lower than that taken 
by the Hebrew teachers, and far inferior to that inculcated by 
Christianity. In Islam lustful man was to find for thirteen 
centuries a warrant for polygamy and an excuse for uncontrolled 
sexuality. The greatest disadvantage which attaches at the 
present day to Islam as a world force is the inferior position to 
which woman is relegated; and as the woman is the mother 
of the man so this unequal position of'the sexes in religion and 
society inevitably influences the mentality of the man to whom 
the woman gives birth. The Jewish religion still assigns to 
woman an indefinite and scarcely honourable place, since women 
are excluded from the public functions of religion. But Muham- 
madanism is far worse in that respect, and it is very doubtful 
whether Muhammad believed or inculcated that women had souls 
equally with men. In a general sense they are excluded from the 
public manifestations of religion, except when they come forward 
to be married to a man or to be divorced from their husbands. 

It goes almost without saying that the whole story of the 
Koran and the bulk of ifs teaching are incompatible with the 
pronouncements of modern science. So also—a’ Muhammadan 


reader of this article may observe—are the earlier books (or the 
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books which are assumed to be earliest in composition) in the 
Hebrew Scriptures ; so likewise are most of the dogmas of Chris- 
tianity, which, though finding little or no place or justification 
in the New Testament, nevertheless now form an integral part 
of almost all manifestations of the Christian faith. I admit these 
impeachments at once. But somehow or other Jews and Christians 
have found a way of evading the trammels of their religious 
beliefs where these, in process of time, grew to be inconvenient 
or out of harmony with the enlargement of man’s outlook and 
the firmly based revelations of science. The Roman Catholic 
Church has persecuted here and there, intermittently, the too 
daring speculators of the Middle Ages, and even of the later 
centuries down to the twentieth ; and yet this religion encouraged 
learning of a sound order, was not incompatible with the founding 
of astronomical observatories, anatomical schools, botanical, 
linguistic, and zoological research. The Popes of the fourteenth 
and sixteenth centuries did much to encourage the exploration of 
Asia and Africa and to secure the publication of travellers’ reports. 
I should not like to argue that the Roman Church has always 
acted throughout its history with a twentieth century outlook, or 
that it has not often checked the advance and freedom of scientific 
investigation, has not occasionally punished with imprisonment, 
torture, death, or social ostracism thinkers that were too advanced 
for the age or the area in which they lived. But similar cruelties 
and stupidities can be laid at the door of the Protestant branches 
of Christianity—Calvinists, Lutherans, and Presbyterians—who 
made a fetish out of the Hebrew Bible, who were just as much 
opposed—perhaps even more than the Latin Christians—to 
sanitary and social reform, while they attempted from time to 
time to strangle the arts, to introduce and to maintain a tyranny 
in the limitation of man’s pleasures which was nearly as bad 
as the intentions and accomplishments of the Wahhabi sect of 
the Muhammadans. Yet the Roman Church from the sixteenth 
century onwards steadily set itself to discourage and to alleviate 
slavery; it gave an enormous impetus to painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and music; and it founded hospitals, encouraged 
the study of languages, created museums, and laid the founda- 
tions of the modern drama. From out of the Protestant Churches 
came such splendid achievements in philanthropy as the work of 
the Moravian missionaries, of the Quakers, and of the Baptists— 
work which has really been the foundation of all modern reforms 
in social and international philanthropic legislation. The Greek 
Church, indeed, has had a poor record beside the civilising work 
of Western Christianity. It wages no war against alcoholism, and 
it stimulates the persecution of the Jews. Yet Christian Russia, 
with all its drunkenness, its political faults and shortcomings, 
Vou. LXX—No, 418 3x 
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stands on a much higher level of civilisation and well-being than 
Muhammadan Turkey. 

In short, judged by the test of output in the way of science 
and art, literature, material well-being, control of disease, 
sexual morality, public works, subdual of recalcitrant nature, 
can any comparison be sustained between the countries professing 
the Christian religion or governed by Christian nations and the 
lands which still remain more or less independent under the sway 
of Muhammadan rulers? On these lines is there any sustainable 
plea of equality between Hungary and European Turkey, Spain 
and Morocco, Greece and Asia Minor, Italy and Tripoli, Afghani- 
stan and British India, modern Persia and modern Caucasia? 
The language of the Christian Magyars and that of the Muham- 
madan Turks are nearly related in origin, and the Magyars and 
Turks came from the same ethnic stock; but in the course of 
history one became Christian and the other Muhammadan. Can 
any impartial critic maintain that the two peoples at the present 
day are on the same level of civilisation, or place alongside 
Hungarian achievements in art, music, architecture, literature, 
biological science, engineering and political government similar 
achievements on the part of Turkey? 

I do not overlook the fact that when Greek-, Syrian-, and 
Egyptian Christianity was stifling science and killing all the arts 
but architecture, the Arabs, Persians and Berbers under the flag 
of Islam saved some branches of Greek and Roman culture from 
perdition, revived and extended Greek researches into medicine, 
chemistry, and mathematics, preserved some Roman notions of 
engineering and hydraulics, and developed from out of Byzantine 
architecture exquisite designs in building and in mural decoration. 
But it must be remembered that most of the great names in the 
golden age of Islam between the eighth and the thirteenth cen- 
turies were not those of people of Arab or Turkish descent, but of 
Jews, Persians, Berbers, Copts, Greeks and Italians, whose con- 
formity with the Muhammadan religion was that of more or less 
unwilling converts, if indeed they did not by special favour retain 
the profession of Judaism or Christianity. 

The Arabs and Turks by degrees killed all that was noteworthy 
in Islamic culture. The Arabs have remained to this day as 
ignorant, arrogant, and semi-barbarous as they were in the days of 
Muhammad. It is true that in contrast with naked and absolutely 
savage negroes they have appeared to be a civilising element in 
Tropical Africa, to which they have conveyed several useful 
domestic animals and a variety of cultivated plants, besides ele- 
mentary notions of decency and comfort. But in matters of 
architecture, for example, the Arabs have done little or nothing to 
help Africa. The beautiful Saracenic architecture of the north 
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was almost entirely developed and spread by Copts, Berbers and 
Persians ; and it is only since the seventeenth century that this 
architecture has penetrated at all into the Sudan, the remark- 
able ‘ Fula’ (Songhai) style of building which prevails throughout 
Nigeria from Senegal to Lake Chad being of pre-Islamic and- 
Egyptian origin. When the rule of the Arab in North Africa had 
come to an end (a change which really began to take place in the 
eighth century) the Islamised Berbers, with many checks and 
interruptions caused by Arab invasions in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, revived the arts—especially architecture—and civilised 
amenities of life till they had raised the North African kingdoms 
between Tunis and Morocco to a state of well-being and efficiency 
nearly equal to that of contemporary Spain and Italy; just as 
Persia had a remarkable revival under the Sufi dynasty of Shia 
Muhammadans. But in both cases the Turks—more especially 
the Ottomans—came on the scene and spoilt everything. Greek, 
Latin and Slavic culture throughout the Balkan Peninsula, the 
Greek promontories and islands, was drowned in blood by the 
Turks during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the same 
period the revived civilisation and art of Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt 
and Mesopotamia (developed by the Persians, the Seljuk Turks, 
Circassians, the European crusaders, and the Genoese and Vene- 
tian traders) were laid in ruins by the same bloody hand. The 
history of Egypt from the Turkish assumption of sovereignty in 
1518 to the invasion of Napoleon Bonaparte in 1798 is practically 
a blank so far as human achievements go, a miserable period, 
during which public works fell into ruin, population decreased by 
millions, and the desert gained steadily on the cultivated land. 
Equally dreary is the history of Greece under Turkish rule, from 
the time when the Venetians were driven out of the Greek islands 
and the Morea to the proclamation of independence in 1821. The 
same can be written of Servia under the Turks, of Bulgaria and 
Macedonia, of Syria (until Napoleon rudely called the attention of 
Europe to that historic land), of Rhodes, Cyprus, Crete, and Asia 
Minor. What happened to Algeria, Tunis and Tripoli after they 
were conquered by Turkish pirates and became dependencies of 
the Turkish Empire? Complete alienation from contemporary 
advance in Mediterranean civilisation (except as regards shipbuild- 
ing), a relapse into semi-savagery of life, a further decay of irriga- 
tion works, a steady increase in the destruction of forests, a dimi- 
nution in horticulture, and a serious advance of the desert sands. 
It is true that Morocco fared little better under the Sharifian 
dynasty of negroid sultans, but Morocco has been a semi-savage 
country from prehistoric times onwards, large portions of it never 
having been conquered or assimilated by the Romans, Arabs, or 
Islamised Berbers. Yet in some respects independent Morocco 
8x2 
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prior to the French conquest of Algiers in 1830 remained more in 
- touch with European civilisation than the adjoining parts of 
North Africa ruled by Turkish pashas, colonels and soldiers, 
Tripoli, like Tunis, had in the early eighteenth century detached 
itself almost completely from Turkish domination under 
dynasties which, though of Turkish origin, had in course 
of time and intermarriage become practically native to the 
soil. Under the Karamanli princes Tripoli in the early 
part of the nineteenth century entered into very friendly 
relations with Britain, and through this friendliness British 
expeditions were enabled to penetrate easily across the Sahara 
into Bornu and Nigeria. But in 1835, frightened by the 
French seizure of Algiers and the independence of Egypt, Turkey 
despatched an expedition to Tripoli which brought the Karamanli 
dynasty to an end, and for the first time in history made Tripoli 
and Barka real provinces of the Turkish Empire, instead of semi- 
independent countries acknowledging the political and religious 
overlordship of the Sultan of Turkey. In all reality the Tripoli- 
taine has only formed an integral part of the Turkish Empire since 
about 1845.° Its capital was taken and its hinterland conquered 
by force just as Italy is now attempting with no more legal right 
to annex it to the Italian dominions. Fezzan, Ghadames and 
Ghat, so far as direct rule goes, have been added to the Turkish 
dominions at a much later date. But the sole and only use which 
Turkey has made of the Tripolitaine has been as a recruiting- 
ground for negro slaves. From this region caravan after caravan 
has found its way with arms and ammunition supplied from 
Turkey to devastate or assist in devastating the regions of the 
Central Sudan, in order that convoys of slaves might be sent 
across the desert for distribution over the Turkish Empire. Not 
a single one of the still discernible magnificent public works of 
the Roman Empire has been restored to utility, no fresh well has 
been dug along the desert route, and many an old water place has 
been allowed to crumble and disappear under the desert sands. 
Tripoli, as a town, contains a few very beautiful mosques, but 
these date back to the more or less Berber rule and civilisation of 
the Karamanli pashas ; the public buildings actually constructed 
by the Turks themselves being ugly or paltry. Morally speaking, 
Turkey has no claim whatever to the Tripolitaine any more than 
the man in the parable of the Ten Talents had to the talent which 
he wrapped in his napkin. 

By the test which this parable so strikingly illustrates, not only 
is the human population of the world carried on, but the whole 

5 Owing to native insurrections and guerilla warfare, the Turks were not 


really masters of the Tripolitaine for ten years after they displaced the Karamanli 
pashes. 
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development of life, subject to such slight modifications as arise 
from the application of other Christian principles. Are we so 
foolish to imagine for an instant that if ‘ White’ Australia were 
not defended by the whole force of the British Empire, and if it 
did not make every reasonable effort to colonise Australia with 
white people of good physique, the integrity of that island-con- 
tinent would be respected by Germany, France, China, or Japan? 
France herself is almost stationary in regard to increase of popula- 
tion, and has shown some relative weakening in power since 1871. 
What is the result? The steady immigration into France— 
‘peaceful penetration ’—of Germanic and Italian people, and a 
pressure, not unconnected with threats of force on the part of 
Germany, that France shall open her oversea possessions to 
German trade without the qualification of protective duties. 
Holland evinces some lack of energy or capital in developing the 
marvellous resources of her East Indian Archipelago. What 
follows? That German and British subjects, with their capital 
and their energy, are establishing themselves in these regions. 
Holland governs well and offers no opposition to foreign enter- 
prise in her colonies, consequently there need be no suggestion of 
coercion in the matter. Spain and Portugal both attempted to 
close their colonies to the commerce of other nations, and what 
has been the result, direct and indirect? Not a single square mile 
of America flies the Portuguese or Spanish flags at the ‘present 
day. And Portugal will only be enabled to maintain her vast 
African Empire by allowing the fullest scope to the commerce of 
all the world. Italian action in Tripoli has been immoral, an 
outrage on international law ; but it is doubtful whether Italy is 
more blameworthy for what she has done than Britain was in 
bombarding Alexandria and occupying Egypt, France in invading 
Morocco, Germany in taking possession of East Africa, or Russia 
of Northern Persia. 

Yet there is an international conscience, but by some fatality 
it seems to apply only to nationalities that are professedly Chris- 
tian ; and despite this conscience it is only the limitations and the 
balance of power which have hitherto prevented France or 
Germany from dividing or controlling Belgium or Switzerland, 
Austria from annexing Servia, or Britain from enlarging British 
Guiana considerably at the expense of Venezuela—an achievement 
which we should certainly have accomplished fifteen years ago but 
for the intervention of the United States, and an achievement 
which would have immensely benefited such portions of the 
vaguely defined Venezuelan territories as came under the British 
flag. 

No civilised man or woman wishes to revive any idea of 
religious persecution or disability, except it may be in regard to 
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such religions or religious tenets as by international opinion are 
voted to be indefensibly cruel and harmful to human development. 
There is some good in Islam and there is a great deal of nonsense 
and rubbish attached to Christianity. No European Power that has 
achieved predominance over a country essentially Muhammadan 
has, since the eighteenth century, persecuted Muhammadans by 
forbidding polygamy or compelling them to abandon any of their 
rites or ceremonies. Muhammadans are free to travel all over 
Christendom. They may without danger, even without insult, 
enter any Christian place of worship. Can the same be said for 
the holy places of Islam whither at the present day no Christian 
may go except in great personal danger and disguised as a Muham- 
madan? What about the attitude of the Muhammadan Egyptians 
towards the Copts of Egypt, Turkish treatment of Christian Arme- 
nians, Christian Syrians and Macedonians? We can never hope 
to make Christians of the Muhammadans by employing force in 
any form, even by the application of conditions of social disability. 
Perhaps, indeed, Islam may never precisely range itself under 
the banner of Christ, just as the Jews will go on for a century or 
so pretending to ignore the greatest Jew (if He was a Jew) in 
history. Similarly, during the same period much that is ex- 
crescent, outworn, pagan, and open to doubt, will drop off from 
European Christianity. At the rate at which the world is now 
advancing all civilised peoples in the Old and New Worlds may 
be agreed fifty years hence on a common basis of religion, the 
Service of Man; but in the meantime it behoves Muhammadans 
throughout the world to look closely into the tenets and practice 
of their faith, and ask themselves whether Islam has conduced 
to the advancement of their forefathers and to their own present 
political and social well-being, and whether—however superior it 
may be to the moonshine of Buddhism and the nightmare non- 
sense of Brahmanism, the ancestor-worship of China, or the fetish 
idolatry of Africa—it is a religion which can maintain a people at 
the same high level of civilisation as that which exists throughout 
Christendom. 
H. H. Jounston. 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NOVELS 


Ir is more than a quarter of a century now since Mrs, Ward’s first 
novel was published, and very little less since she achieved with 
her second book that commanding success which gave her the 
position now consolidated by twenty years of sincere and able 
work. Yet probably few critics would deny that critical opinion 
has never seriously faced the task of assigning to her writings 
even a conjectural rank. To this enterprise the issue of a collected 
edition seems to challenge us; but before attempting it, it is 
necessary to make clear what is meant here by an absence of 
critical estimate. There are certain authors (take the late Mr. 
Marion Crawford as a type), excellent craftsmen in their way, 
to whom all gratitude is due for many pleasant hours—hours no 
more wasted than is a day spent in sunshine—yet of whom 
it may be said without disparagement that the higher laurels 
never came into the scope of their aim. Others, again, whatever 
be the ultimate award, have by common consent been recognised 
as possible candidates for permanent recognition. I pick out Mr. 
Conrad and Mr. Hewlett at a venture. It makes no difference 
to the issue that Mr. Hewlett has obtained a vogue probably no 
less wide than Mr. Crawford’s, while Mr. Conrad ‘has been 
obliged to content himself with a very limited public. Any critic, 
any man of letters, would agree that in estimating the contem- 
porary art of fiction these two names must be taken into account. 
Yet from such a survey Mrs. Ward might, I think, very conceivably 
be omitted, almost by inadvertence. The reason is easy to give. 
Mrs. Ward created her position by a book whose popularity rested 
upon qualities apart from its artistic value. And although we 
have the best authority (her own)’ for declaring that its success 
was never in doubt, that success was greatly increased by an 
article of Mr. Gladstone’s in these pages which dealt with it 
chiefly in its theological relations.? 

Without discussing here the merits of Robert Elsmere as a 
novel (and upon a re-reading they seemed much greater than I 
had remembered), it can be affirmed that to the world in general 

? See preface to Robert Elsmere in the Westmoreland edition, which furnishes 
with each novel biographical notes upon the sources of inspiration, as well as photo- 
graphs of places which have the honour to be associated with Mrs, Ward’s work. 

* Nineteenth Century, May 1888. 
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the book was the vehicle for popularising a new range of ideas. It 
interested readers as an article in this Review might have done, 
The discussions which it raised so abundantly concerned not the 
story but the material which the story treated. If Stevenson’s 
book The Wreckers had filled Great Britain with controversy 
upon the methods of speculative finance, a similar situation would 
have arisen. But even if Stevenson had written a novel upon 
the theme afforded by a clergyman who finds himself obliged 
to surrender the doctrinal position which he is pledged to uphold, 
no one would have turned to that book for an exposition of the 
newest lights on theology. With Stevenson the story is the thing 
and the sole thing. With Mrs. Ward it is only one of several 
interests. And it may be added that Mrs. Ward made her success 
at the very height of Stevenson’s intellectual ascendancy, when 
criticism was dominated by his doctrine of cutting out of the 
novel all that did not strictly help to advance the tale, and she 
was therefore unduly discounted by the critical opinion of that 
particular moment ; all the more, perhaps, because, in defiance of 
the recommended procedure, she had succeeded in interesting 
those whom no novelist can afford to despise. 

I am speaking now of that critical opinion which is responsive 
and responsible only to the craft itself—which, in fact, very 
largely reflects the craft’s own judgment—and which is always 
a little prejudiced against the successful artist by certain aspects 
of popularity. The admiration of those who, admiring Mrs. 
Ward, admired also Miss Corelli, was in this respect a detrimental 
asset. Yet, ii may be replied, if Mrs. Ward can interest fashioa- 
able ladies and other not very intellectual people in things of the 
mind (as undoubtedly she has done), that is matter for praise : 
unless her methods can be shown to be illegitimate, unless she has 
vulgarised and mutilated the thing which she delineates, to bring 
it down to facile comprehension. I do not think such a charge 
could be sustained for a moment. Highly trained, indefatigably 
industrious, her work proves her to be—and not only that, but fair 
in her presentment of those attitudes of mind which are not her 
own. The devil’s advocate before the tribunal of art would be 
obliged, I think, to limit himself to this indictment: that she is 
a publicist rather than an artist; or at least that her success 
was the success of a publicist rather than of an artist, and that 
even with developing artistic power she has never learnt to subordi- 
nate the accidental to the essential interests of her craft. 

The devil’s advocate has (as usual) something to say for him- 
self. Mrs. Ward’s characters, he affirms, exist too little by 
their affections or their senses, too much by their ideas; and it 
is possible to represent her books as only one or two degrees 
removed from that ungenial thing, the ‘symposium’ in a review. 
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She is so well educated (that is indeed the trouble: she is much 
too well educated) that she knows the proper ingredients for a 
novel : picturesque backgrounds are provided, plot is carefully 
planned, incident does not lack, local colour is thoughtfully 
wrought up. But in remembering her novels, it is not the plot nor 
the incident nor the characters that one remembers: it is the 
collision of ideas. Add to this, says the devil’s advocate, that 
Mrs. Ward is admirable as a cicerone to Canada, to Italy, to the 
home counties, and above all to the highest circles of intellectual 
and political distinction. Her novels succeed as superior guide- 
books rather than as human documents. 

On such lines the devil’s advocate in my consciousness pro- 
ceeds and would go further if he were let; but the substance of 
his complaining comes, I think, to this. People talk of such and 
such a person having ‘ had no advantages.’ Mrs. Ward has-had 
too many ‘ advantages’: they stand in her way. There is some- 
thing of the child in every artist, and it is hard to find in most of 
Mrs. Ward’s books. When you find it, she is unconsciously 
creative—working in a wholly different mood. Every page that 
she writes of the north country (where we know that she was 
bred, and if we did not know we could infer it) tells simply of 
life lived. She is part of what she writes about,-is one with it. 
Everywhere else we are conscious of experience deliberately pur- - 
sued, of scenes and environments admirably depicted, but no 
more. She can describe to us the society in which most of her 
working life has presumably been passed: she cannot make it 
live. 

Herein she shows inferior to so true yet so pedestrian an artist 
as Trollope. Trollope made Barchester—made it out of his own 
consciousness, somehow obscurely informed. It lives, it is all of 
a piece, it has an atmosphere which conveys itself: he does not 
need to describe. Or take a closer parallel. Trollope was prob- 
ably never in so close touch with politicians as Mrs. Ward has 
been, yet his novels of parliamentary life, far less technical than 
hers in their method, far less shoppy (if one may be permitted 
the phrase), nevertheless catch, as hers do not, the spirit of the 
institution as we know it to-day, despite the passage of nearly 
two generations and far-reaching change. The difference is that 
Trollope is interested primarily in men and women, in the rough 
lump of humanity ; Mrs. Ward is preoccupied with special types, 
with their ideas, and their setting, social or historic. 

Yet after all, what novelist of to-day except Mr. Hardy could 
one securely class on a level with Trollope? And in one sense 
Mrs. Ward has a better right to be named with him than most : 
her survival is assured, like his, for the purposes of history. The 
historian seeking to construct a picture of the last hundred years 
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will find his best resource (far better than the newspapers can 
afford) in certain novelists, persons of normal mind: such pre- 
eminently was Trollope. Take for example one of his least-known 
works, The MacDermots of Ballycloran: it is like the report of 
the Devon Commission dramatised and focussed upon a particular 
locality. He saw Ireland with the mind of a jury. And ifa 
Royal Commission had been instituted to report upon the life of 
the country clergy and the more devout among their well-to-do 
parishioners, who can doubt but that the evidence and the findings 
would have left an impression which could be well summed up 
in the novels of Miss Yonge? These two artists (no candid mind 
can deny that title to Miss Yonge) presented the mode of middle- 
class living in their day, in a way that will serve the historian— 
to whom Stevenson or Meredith will be of singularly little advan- 
tage. Mrs. Ward also will go down to posterity as the writer 
who has known how to dramatise in an interesting fashion, not 
so much the life as the intellectual tendencies of her own genera- 
tion. The historian will turn to her to understand not what 
people were like, what they did, what they did not do, how they 
judged of conduct, but rather (in an age much marked by specu- 
lation) what they thought about. You will gather from Meredith 
what Meredith loved and laughed at, from Stevenson what Steven- 
son liked men to do or to be. But Mrs. Ward dispassionately, or 
at least with scrupulous generosity, sets out for us the general 
opinions current in her time upon high matters of concern. 

A novelist’s early attempts are often instructive; and Mrs. 
Ward’s first book showed all the superficial characteristics of 
her manner. To begin with, Miss Bretherton had the attribute 
of associating itself inevitably with an actual personage—in that 
case a living actress. Mrs. Ward has always steadily insisted 
on the right to find in fact a starting-point for fiction, a suggestion 
which the artist may develop. In another respect the choice of 
subject was characteristic, since it admits of being stated as an 
abstract intellectual formula. It might have been written in 
answer to an examination question put somewhat thus: ‘If an 
actress of high ambition, but destitute of training, makes a 
dazzling success by sheer beauty, what is likely to be her evolu- 
tion? * And the answer given in Mrs. Ward’s thesis-novel reveals 
a third trait destined to mark all her work. Miss Bretherton 
owes the salvation of her artistic soul to the fact that she has 
come in touch with persons of what is sometimes called the 
highest culture. It is an obsession with Mrs. Ward that there 
exists somewhere (at the top) a distinctive society, admission 
into which may be simply represented an assay or proof of fitness 
(as in Canadian Born), but is more commonly treated by her as 
a ripening and perfecting experience. In almost all her later 
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books her characters either belong to this charmed circle or come 
within its outer ambit—to be attracted or repulsed, according to 
the measure of their deserts. 

Still, in Mrs. Ward’s later work the moral effect of this 
contact is not put so crudely in terms of educational influence 
as in Miss Bretherton. In truth, the interesting thing about this 
first book is its lack of quality. It showed, one would have 
said, a deplorable competence—ability to furnish out something 
that fitted all the orthodox formulae. A woman so well trained, 
who could write so well, had seen so many places and people, 
and yet who could give neither atmosphere nor life, seemed indeed 
acase to despairof. Yet within two years she had written Robert 
Elsmere, which beyond all doubt has life, and here and there has 
atmosphere. 

Life it has, poignant life, in the central chapters which relate 
the actual struggle of Elsmere’s choice. They culminate, when 
the choice has been made, in the story of slight incidents which 
render delay unbearable to him, his quest of one man’s fortifying 
sympathy and then—the climax—the avowal to his Puritan dale- 
bred wife. In that chapter and the next, which describe 
Catherine’s frantic impulse of flight and her dazed penitent 
return, Mrs. Ward reached a point which she has never sur- 
passed, perhaps never again quite reached; and this assuredly 
is no dispraise. She has not the gift that seems to burn away 
superfluous words till none is left but the essential utterance ; 
yet passion is there, the struggle, the strain, and out of passion 
the unspeakable relief in reconciliation achieved. It is the only 
passion that she knows, the passion of souls perplexed between 
intellectual or moral faith and the drag of their humanity—a 
passion singularly austere and unsensuous, with affinities to the 
landscape which is never far from this writer’s mind. What 
there should be of coldness in those fells and becks and dales, 
I cannot tell ; but Wordsworth’s temper enshrines it, and Mrs. 
Ward is of the same lineage. If she can understand Catherine, 
the woman of little reading, of convictions so set and limited 
that they narrow even her heart, it is because Catherine embodies 
that austere spirit of the fells, Puritanism of the mountains 
and the glassy Westmoreland streams. Catherine, not Elsmere, 
is the true centre of the book: she is a life; he is little more 
than a bundle of ideas, tendencies, and attributes. Where he 
becomes vital, he catches life and significance from her. 

That is the atmosphere which I find in this book—the 
atmosphere of one place, of one person only. Mrs. Ward details 
with love and with knowledge all the charms of southern English 
landscape—though here, as everywhere, she draws out too long 
her descriptive passages, and mars even the chapters which I 
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have spoken of with an excessive elaboration of sights and sounds 
upon the heath where Elsmere paused before his fateful home- 
coming. If she does not smother her northern landscapes, it 
is only because the feeling behind them is too much alive. Much 
could be spared, no doubt, yet the superfluities, too, have the 
touch of inspiration. In the early chapters, which depict the 
life of Whindale, one perceives still the prentice hand. Mrs. 
Ward strives after humour, a grace denied her, and the result 
is triviality ; but how wisely she learnt her lesson! I cannot 
recall in her later works any effort for a laugh. Her gift was 
so to impassion herself in following the struggles of a conscience 
that she could impart her own interest in an adventure half 
spiritual, half intellectual. That is where she is an artist. What 
matters to the artist is Catherine’s grip on Robert, Robert’s on 
Catherine—the effort of two souls bound by mortal love to retain 
close touch of one another when their most vital beliefs run 
counter. But—there is also the publicist to be reckoned with. 
The publicist is persistent to expound exactly what Elsmere 
believed, why he came to believe it, and what expression his 
belief found in action. All this appeals to a curiosity, or a faculty, 
which is not the faculty that art affects. If Mrs. Ward had needed 
to expound Catherine as she expounds her husband, the book 
could never have lived. 

That is why Helbeck of Bannisdale, the complementary 
subject, is a far better work of art. Here is the same collision 
of faith and unfaith, but reduced to simpler terms. Helbeck, the 
Roman Catholic, with ‘ages of tradition behind him, loves the 
girl who simply cannot believe. No doubt at the back of Mrs. 
Ward’s mind there is a feeling that all this sort of trouble is 
deplorable, and could be avoided if only people would believe 
something more sensible. If Helbeck had been a Christian in 
Elsmere’s sense, Laura could have easily believed enough to 
satisfy him and herself. But with a fine dramatic instinct the 
novelist chooses that form of creed which is most averse to com- 
promise, which knows no mean betwixt acceptance and rejection ; 
and the inevitable end arrives. She renders well the Puritanism 
of the Romanist ; she renders it the better because that, too, is 
native to her dales. Not in any other setting can I conceive 
Mrs. Ward’s entering into sympathy with an upholder of the 
fiercest resistance to modern ideas; but Helbeck and his Bannis- 
dale are one, and she knows them as ancestral neighbours might. 

Helbeck, of course, is work of her fully-matured ability. Yet 
I question whether anything in it is quite so good as the best 
passages in a relative failure which followed Robert Elsmere, 
the History of David Grieve. It is not David’s history in Man- 
chester that appeals to me (save as a good study of the untaught 
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scholar’s thirst for books), and still less his experiences in Paris. 
It is the picture of dale folk, of the unloveliest forms of Puritanism 
treated with a comprehension that has in it nothing cruel. 
Old Reuben, who so ill defended David and David’s sister against 
the tyrannous Hannah, is lovable, and loved, through all his 
weakness ; and even for Hannah herself, the shrew, the oppressor, 
the defrauder in the name of God, Mrs. Ward has at least respect. 
Hannah is of the dales, her hardness is theirs, a thing needed 
to make up all that they stand for; in truth it estranges Mrs. 
Ward a little less than Helbeck’s Romanism. And in David 
and his sister, the characters who demand our sympathy, the 
mountain air is finely felt. 

One gift shows itself first in this book—the remarkable power 
of picturing mean feminine types. The young lady from a Man- 
chester shop who sets her cap at David is excellently seen. 

Whether it may be rightly argued that women can be fully 
portrayed without the gift of humour, whereas men cannot, it 
might be interesting to inquire ; but certain it is that Mrs. Ward 
has not that gift, that she fails in her men and succeeds remark- 
ably with women. In her fourth book, one of the finest and 
completest things is the study of Mrs. Boyce, Marcella’s mother, 
who is everywhere touched with something that serves instead 
of the corrective laughter. Doubtless she is thrown into relief 
against her daughter, whose main trait is a lack of all the qualities 
which save men and women from making fools of themselves. 
It is a great achievement to have rendered a heroine likeable 
who is conspicuously without humour. 

Marcella is the first of the considerable series of novels whose 
interest is mainly political—in which the fortunes of characters 
are bound up with a House of Commons career. Sir George 
Tressady, which pursued Marcella’s history into a later period, 
is to my mind that rare thing, a sequel better than the original 
book. Here again Mrs. Ward’s gift for dealing with mean 
women stands to her. Lady Tressady is a real addition to the 
portraiture of contemporary types; for the shrewish little doll 
is seen with humanity, and we are made to understand, if not 
sympathise with, the phases of her jealous rage. One scene in 
this book—that where Marcella comes to apologise to and 
appease the woman whose husband she has unwittingly made 
captive—is perhaps the best thing Mrs. Ward has done: as a 
piece of technical mastery in the contrasting of two women’s 
characters it was more difficult to achieve than the central 
chapters of Robert Elsmere. And if the novelist implies that 
Marcella strained compassion almost to the limit of folly, it is 
only by way of reminding us that Lady Maxwell’s married 
felicity (too sacred for Letty Tressady’s ears) was of a piece 
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with her fortune and her station in the world. Even here what 
one might quarrel with is only the novelist’s implied comment: 
the dramatic movement of the scene, the truth of what the two 
women do and say, could hardly be bettered. 

Lady Rose’s Daughter (a very clever study in social values), 
the Marriage of William Ashe, and Diana Mallory all belong to 
this political group. I remark with interest that the virtuous 
hero is always Tory or at least Whig (though he must be for 
social reform and have some diffidence as to the duty of game 
preserving) ; whereas the attractive villain of the piece is always 
Radical. He may be defeated and exposed, as in Marcella; or 
again, as in Diana Mallory, he may be rewarded beyond his 
deserts by marriage to the generous girl who forgives and sets 
to work piecing up his miserable existence. But in all cases he 


is shown up for the self-seeker we know him to be. Further,. 


in all these books there is the hint of some well-known story; 
which in William Ashe goes far beyond a hint. Lady Kitty in 
this book is very unlike the Lady Caroline Lamb of the original ; 
she is ultra-modern ; but Mrs. Ward has contrived to give a sense 
of freakish charm combined with half-mad wilfulness, which 
invests her heroine with something like tragic dignity. 

Lady Kitty is, I think, the only lady in Mrs. Ward’s gallery 
who transgresses seriously ; and she does so in a curious absence 
of passion. She falls to an attraction of the intellect rather than 
of the temperament ; and so the page is left unsullied—not need- 
ing expurgation. Indeed, the really pathetic closing scene of 
the book is rendered a little ridiculous by the stress which husband 
and wife lay upon precautions to observe decorum, when after 
years of separation they meet by accident—she evidently mori- 
bund—in a tiny Swiss hotel. 

Oddly enough, the only physical note of passion which I can 
trace in any of these books comes as part in a very powerful 
study of jealousy. Eleanor (apart from its incidental interests 
‘as a description of Italian scenery, and of a persecuted Modernist), 
tells the story of an attractive woman, well past her first youth, 
who sees the man of her heart slip away from her to new youth 
and beauty—armed, too, with attractions which she had herself 
enhanced. Mrs. Ward tends to deal with this same theme of the 
jealous woman ; it makes a great part of the story in Fenwick’s 
Career (again a resetting, Romney’s story brought up to date), 
and the main pith of the book in Daphne. But the fullest and 
subtlest treatment is that in Eleanor—the finest too, because it 
is jealousy uncomplicated by any marital sense of ownership. 
We have simply two women and one man set between them— 
one consciously pursuing, the other attracted indeed and attract- 
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ing, but merely as it were by the law of existence, and finally 
refusing what she sees elsewhere so passionately desired. No 
subject could be more depressing ; yet it almost comes to a happy 
ending, because Mr. Manisty marries the young girl, and we 
know well that an American woman will, sooner probably than 
later, assert herself and teach her husband that she, and not he, 
is the centre of creation. So, judgment is executed upon one of 
the most detestable types conceivable—and I would not say that 
Manisty is inconceivable. The amazing point is that Mrs. Ward 
evidently admires him. She makes him carry about Greek texts 
in his pocket and read them at odd moments, which is with her 
the fine mark of masculine perfection (see the novels passim). 

Canadian Born, latest but one of the Books, cannot be ac- 
counted among the successes. Mrs. Ward has been to Canada, 
and builds up a story with impressions of travel ; it was a fashion 
of novel-writing that William Black used with unfailing charm. 
But here through all the pleasure in nature one hears the voice 
of the publicist formulating views. A little thing would change 
many of the scenes, many of the dialogues, into excellent leading 
articles. 

But Mrs. Ward’s excursions into the field of imperial policy 
are in a sense superficial : they bring us into touch only with the 
surface of the writer’s mind. In The Case of Richard Meynell 
she returns to that deeper prepossession which has never left her 
since it inspired her first achievement. In the preface to the 
Westmoreland edition of Robert Elsmere she tells how that book 
owed its birth to a movement of revolt—revolt against a Bampton 
Lecture !—and how that revolt sought its utterance in a pamphlet, 
and how years after the pamphlet ripened into a novel, which 
put the thesis of the pamphlet as a concrete human case. If 
Robert Elsmere disbelieves, is it only (as the Bampton lecturer 
would suggest) through spiritual pride or some other unchristian 
quality? That is the question which the book is written to answer. 
But beside it runs the other question: Are the things which 
Elsmere cannot believe things essential to Christianity? Now, 
after twenty years, Mrs. Ward returns to these problems, and it 
is apparent that in her view the first question no longer needs 
to be put. No one, she would say, disputes that persons in the 
Christian community living good and even exemplary lives hold 
views as difficult to reconcile with the letter of the Creed as are 
the tenets of an extreme ritualist with the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
Her question now frames itself rather in this form: Has the 
Christian a right to assert views which involve wide modification 
of Christianity’s intellectual framework? Obviously this is an 
inquiry by far more polemical than that other, which could 
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be answered by showing how a good man can in all honour and 
sincerity, and against every pull of his nature, feel himself 
driven to conclusions at variance with those of his Church. The 
problem raised is less human: and in answering her question 
Mrs. Ward must assume the réle of a prophetess, picturing in 
advance not a secession but a struggle within the Church of 
England. That forecast will interest all who care for such 
matters ; but as a novel the book suffers by lack of any contest 
within the hero’s mind : there is no essential drama. Mrs. Ward 
tries to meet this lack by inventing a plot, to me wholly in- 
credible, which forces upon Meynell a certain choice arising out 
of extraneous happenings. The struggle in Elsmere’s case is 
inevitable, inseparable from his position ; but because a novel ought 
to have a plot, Meynell is grouped with a set of people each and 
all of whom have acted with criminal folly, and so force him 
to decide between his private honour and his public mission. 
Yet this is all, in reality, padding : what Mrs. Ward has wanted 
to do in writing the book has been to project herself into an 
imaginary contest of modernist Anglicans against Anglican 
orthodoxy ; to invent the situations that might arise, the weapons 
that might be used, and above all the sermons that might be 
preached. ll my respect for her talent cannot help my feeling 
that the publicist in her has bolted, dragging the artist off her 
feet. 

To sum up, there is, broadly speaking, in all Mrs Ward’s 
books either the adventitious interest attaching to a roman 
more or less d@ clef, or what I venture to call the guide-book 
interest : whether the guide-book introduces us to Italian land- 
scape, to the Quartier Latin, to the environments of artist life 
in London, to the House of Commons and its appanages, or to 
the domestic circles of the really great, does not matter, these 
various themes are treated a little in the guide book’s vein. 
Or, again, there is the propagandist interest of an attractive and 
well-accredited heresy—a heresy on the side of the angels. 

Only once has she attempted what I may call the story pure 
and simple—the tale of Bessie Costrell’s theft and her undoing. 
It is the kind of subject that Maupassant would readily have 
chosen and handled in perhaps one-third, perhaps one-sixth, of 
the space. The tale is one of natural pity; no artist of any 
accomplishment could fail to move us with it. Yet judged by 
it Mrs. Ward must be set down a failure. 

It is not there her gift lies. She has doubtless found her own 
way. Her gift has been to interest rather than to move. She 
has, using the bait of a story, interested a vast public in things 
ofthe mind; she has with surprising skill dramatised current 
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movements of public thought and of public feeling; and con- 
sistently she has written well. Here is a characteristic passage of 
her prose, from Diana Mallory : 


The February afternoon darkened round the old house. There was a 
light powdering of snow on grass and trees. Yet still there were breathings 
and bird-notes in the air, and tones of colour in the distance, which obscurely 
prophesied the spring. Through the wood behind the house the snowdrops 
were rising, in a white invading host, over ground covered with the red- 
brown deposit of innumerable autumns. Above their glittering white rose 
an undergrowth of laurels and box, through which again shot up the magnifi- 
cent trunks—grey and smooth and round—of the great beeches, which held 
and peopled the country-side, heirs of its ancestral forest. Anyone standing 
in the wood could see, through the leafless trees, the dusky blues and rich 
violets of the encircling hill—hung there, like the tapestry of some vast 
hall; or hear from time to time the loud wings of the wood pigeons as they 
clattered through the topmost boughs. 


That is very good, very true, very well seen, and the final 
note of sound, bringing in another sense, deftly completes the 
realisation. But after all what matters in a novelist is not 
description of landscape, and I at least find it impossible to 
illustrate Mrs. Ward’s gifts as a novelist by quotation. Length is 
an attribute of her work, as it is of a German sausage; the 
mixture is well distributed all through, but it is a little monotonous. 

And the writing itself, good as it is, lacks personality. It 
would be hard to swear to a page of Mrs. Ward. I do not know 
but the same holds of George Eliot—the novelist whom she most 
resembles—but the comparison is not fair. Everybody knows 
that George Eliot had humour and had passion, superadded to 
the mental attainments which she shares with Mrs. Ward. 
What discriminates her from Mrs. Ward is what places her 
among the immortals. To try a more adequate comparison, 
Mrs. Oliphant too had humour, and also had charm; yet I think 
that Mrs. Ward’s intellectual range, her real grip of struggles 
that involve the intellect, go far to compensate for her lack of 
those graces. And while Mrs. Oliphant, poor soul! wrote her 
fingers literally to the bone, pouring out copy with undiscriminat- 
ing profusion, Mrs. Ward has been the careful stewardess of 
her own talent; she has evidently laboured to make each book 
complete to the utmost of her ability. She seems to have every- 
thing that can be acquired by study—including the technical 
accomplishment of bringing singularly untractable matter into a 
story. I fear that the qualities which she lacks are qualities 
necessary to survival—the salt of humour, the fire of passion, the 
personal charm of a style. Yet in any review of our period in 
literature her name must always occupy considerable space. 
Future criticism will not overlook the fact that she almost alone 
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of her contemporaries avoided dealing in the crudities of passion 
and won her popularity by a singularly austere appeal ; addressing 
herself not to the senses or the simpler feelings, but to those 
emotions which connect themselves with high and often abstract 
intellectual interests. There is no mistaking her honest and well- 
nourished public spirit, no ignoring her services as a good citizen. 
Yet, while a book like Beauchamp’s Career braces the tone of 
those who read, and puts life into the ideals of good citizenship, 
Meredith makes these effects, as it were, unconsciously and by 
the mere contagion of his presence. He writes for the sake of 
embodying a number of characters working themselves out in 
mutual relations; and his creative impulse is the artist’s pure 
and simple. I am sure Mrs. Ward enjoys writing her novels. 
But the pleasure which I feel in them and behind them is the 
publicist’s who has discovered 4 subtle device through which 
argument can be conducted under special forms. She fails, 
I think, in the last resort, not because she is too much of the 
good citizen, but because she is too little of an artist. She 
would sooner found an influential sect than write a supremely 
good book. This is a perfectly natural taste or ambition, but 
one incompatible with the highest literary success. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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THE COURTS AND THE EXECUTIVE 


The convenience in the public interest was all in favour of providing a 
speedy and easy access to the Courts for any of his Majesty’s subjects who 
had any real cause of complaint against the exercise of statutory powers 
by Government departments and Government officials, having regard to their 
growing tendency to claim the right to act without regard to legal principles 
and without appeal to any Court. 


PROBABLY these words were read by few when they were reported 
in The Times newspaper. last December in the judgment of Lord 
Justice Farwell in the interlocutory appeal of Dyson v. The» 
Attorney-General. Yet no more pregnant warning was delivered 
to the public, even during that month, which was so full of 
political pronouncements. While the din of political battle has 
been raging round the respective rights of the two Houses of 
Parliament ; while voters were being adjured to free themselves 
from the shackles of one House; while the sacred name of . 
Liberty is still being bandied backwards and forwards, and at 
all kinds of curious angles, in the game of party strife, there 
has been proceeding, almost unnoticed—quite unnoticed by 
the general public and its political spokesmen—a change of 
most serious and threatening import to the real liberty of 
the people. It is the change to which Lord Justice Farwell 
made allusion in the judgment which has just been quoted. 
It is the change from the subject’s freedom against tyranny 
by the Executive Government, through access to indepen- 
dent Courts of law, to the subject’s helpless and unconstitutional 
subjection to a bureaucratic Executive, ‘ without’ (in the 
Lord Justice’s words) ‘ appeal to any Court.’ A more profound 
destruction of liberty it is difficult to conceive ; for the independ- 
ence of our Courts and the subject’s untrammelled right of appeal 
to them lies at the very root of our constitutional freedom, and 
is so explicitly recognised that, though an action, as between 
a plaintiff and an ordinary defendant, will not lie against the 
Crown, yet the Constitution has evolved a form of procedure— 
the Petition of Right—under which the meanest subject may bring 
his action against the King himself in the King’s own Courts. 
There has even been recognised the power in a subject who fears 
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that his rights may be infringed by a private Bill pending in 
Parliament to apply to the Courts for an injunction to restrain 
the promoters of the Bill from proceeding with it. And it is 
this bulwark which is being slowly undermined and sapped— 
silently, and with only an occasional feeble protest—through the 
machinery of unnoticed legislative provisions which make of the 
Government departments concerned the supreme arbiters of their 
own interests, and try to take away the right of appeal to a Court 
of law. 

It is a serious assertion which has just been made, but it is 
capable of proof. We may, as one instance, illustrate the asser- 
tion that the Executive tries to oust the jurisdiction of the Courts 
by recurring to the interlocutory appeal in Dyson v. The Attorney- 
General,’ from a judgment in which a quotation has already been 
made. Mr. Dyson, a land-owner, questioned the validity of the 
notorious ‘ Form IV.’ which the Inland Revenue Department pur- 
ported to issue under the provisions of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 
1910. In order to test the validity of the Form, he commenced an 
action in the King’s Bench Division of the High Court against the 
Attorney-General, and in due course delivered a statement of 
claim, alleging the particular matters in which, according to his 
contention, the directions contained in the Form exceeded the 
powers conferred upon the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
by the Act. These matters were various, and we need not stay 
to discuss them now, beyond stating that they were matters of 
substance, and, indeed, importance, and not frivolous objections ; 
as subsequent judgments in the case have shown, the Court of 
Appeal treating the action as a most important and desirable one, 
and declaring Mr. Dyson to have been absolutely right in his con- 
tentions. For example, there was an allegation by the plaintiff 
that he was ordered to supply information which was both beyond 
his power to supply and beyond the particulars which sec. 26 of the 
Act empowered the Commissioners to demand. Moreover, as is 
common knowledge, the demands under Form IV. were creating 
widespread criticism and involving an enormous amount of work 
and worry to those concerned—work and worry which would be 
much simplified if the plaintiff’s allegations could be substantiated. 

Surely, as the Master of the Rolls in his final judgment com- 
plained, a reasonable Executive Government, realising that it 
was the servant and not the tyrant of the public, would have 
welcomed the opportunity to thrash out the vexed questions 
involved before a competent tribunal, where, if its position could 
be justified in law, it would be justified. At least it might have 
been anticipated that no technical stumbling-blocks would have 
been thrown in the way of such an action—one which, in the 


* Reported in 27 Times Law Reports, p. 143 [1911], 1 K.B. p. 410. 
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words of one of the Lords Justices, ‘ was of the greatest import- 
ance to hundreds of thousands of his Majesty’s subjects.’ But 
what did the Executive do? 

The Attorney-General took out a summons under the Rules 
of the Supreme Court, Order XXV., Rule 4, to strike out the state- 
ment of claim as disclosing no reasonable cause of action. That 
is to say, the Executive tried to stifle the case, and prevent it 
going to trial. This method of procedure succeeded in chambers, 
but when the plaintiff appealed to the Court of Appeal, even the 
representatives of the Crown practically abandoned the contention 
(demolished by the Master of the Rolls in a sentence) that 
Order XXV. could apply to such a case as this. But even so, they 
fought ; they tried another argument—viz. that such an action 
could not be brought against the Attorney-General, and they 
appeared in the guise of sticklers for correct procedure. The 
technical points which they took need not detain us. They did 
not detain the Court of Appeal for long, for that Court promptly 
ruled that the case must go on. 

The argument on behalf of the Attorney-General [said Lord Justice Far- 
well] admitted for this purpose the illegality of the inquiries [.e. Form IV.], 
but claimed for a Government department a superiority to the law which 
was denied by the Court to the King himself in Stuart times. 


Could a much deadlier criticism be levelled against a professedly 
democratic Government? 

The judicial criticism was not mollified when the case itself 
came before the Court of Appeal, after it had been heard by Mr. 
Justice Horridge, and ‘Form IV.’ had been declared to be so 
tainted with radical defects as to be an illegal and worthless docu- 
ment. The Master of the Rolls, having ruled that the decision 
in the Court below was right, alluded again to the extraordinary 
action of the Executive Government in trying to prevent a trial 
of the action, and to the Attorney-General’s contention that the 
Court ought not to make an order. 

I am bound to say that, assuming the jurisdiction to exist, I cannot 
imagine a more proper case for its exercise. It is no light matter for the Com- 
missioners to issue broadcast forms which purport to impose obligations 
which do not exist and which add a threat of a penalty in case of non- 
compliance. A general declaration is pre-eminently desirable in these 
circumstances. And I am a little surprised that the Commissioners do not 
welcome a decision which will guide their action in the future.? 


Lord Justice Moulton also scouted the notion that the action 
was in any way animproperone. ‘It would,’ he said, 
be intolerable that millions of the public should have to choose between 
giving information to the Commissioners which they have no right to 
demand and incurring a severe penalty.’ 


* Times newspaper, November 18, 1911. * Ibid. 
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But to return to the judgments in the interlocutory appeal, 

After the passage in Lord Justice Farwell’s judgment, 
which was quoted at the beginning of this article, he pointed 
out that in that same year there had already been three other 
such cases, and that in all of them the defendants had been 
‘represented by the law officers of the Crown at the public 
expense.’ ‘ As things were,’ he concluded, ‘ the Courts were the 
only defence of the liberty of the subject against departmental 
aggression.” 

We shall have occasion to recall these words presently, when 
we come to deal with the new legislative method of closing the 
Courts against the victims of ‘departmental aggression’ ; but let 
us meanwhile glance at the cases cited by Lord Justice Farwell 
as illustrations of the Government’s attempts to put itself above 
the existing law. 

The first of these cases is Rex v. Board of Education*— 
commonly known as the Swansea school case. That case was 
remarkable for the strange incident of the Board of Education 
showing itself so determined, for political reasons, to decide a 
dispute in a particular way that it threw over the report of its 
own Commissioner—Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Hamilton. The facts 
of the case may be recalled shortly. In Swansea there is a Church 
of England school, which, under the operation of the Education 
Act of 1902, came in due course under the administration of the 
local education authority, whose duty it was to maintain and keep 
it efficient. Before the Act the salaries provided in the Board 
schools were higher than those paid in this school; but instead 
of bringing them up to the same level when it took control, the 
local education authority kept the Church of England school 
salaries at the old inadequate rate, while actually raising the scale 
of the salaries in the Board—now called the ‘ provided ’—schools. 
It was impossible in these circumstances to keep together the 
teachers in the Church of England school, and in order to avoid 
losing them, pending the obtaining of redress, the managers of 
the school advanced the necessary extra money out of their own 
pockets. In course of time the matter came before the Board of 
Education, and that department sent down Mr. Hamilton, K.C., 
to inquire and report. Mr. Hamilton, whose ability and fairness 
are so distinguished that merely to refer to them seems super- 
fluous, heard evidence, and reported that the school had regularly 
earned the grant, and to that extent had been maintained and kept 
efficient, but that this had been done, not by the local education 
authority, but only by the combination of funds contributed by the 
managers ; that the managers had neither played into the teachers’ 


4 Reported in Law Reports [1910], 2 K.B., p. 165; 79ZawJournal, K.B., p. 595; 
and 26 Times Law Reports, p. 422. 
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hands nor acted improvidently ; and that it was not practicable to 
keep the staff together or to obtain a staff capable of keeping the 
school efficient, unless higher salaries were paid than those which 
the local education authority had fixed. 

Thereupon the Board of Education did an amazing thing. It 
decided the point at issue in an exactly contrary sense to the finding 
of its own Commissioner, and in a letter gave its reasons, which 
were based upon an interpretation of the law peculiarly its own, 
for it assumed that the Iccal education authority had power to 
differentiate, in the.matter of teachers equally qualified and teach- 
ing the same subjects, between the salaries paid in provided and 
non-provided schools as such ; and then it found as a fact, in the 
teeth of the evidence, that the suggestion that the future efficiency 
of the school would be imperilled by the employment of teachers at 
the lower rate of pay was 
a somewhat remote speculation, and ought not, in the view of the Board, to 
prevail against the judgment of the local authority that the school can, in 
fact, be maintained in a state of efficiency on the rates of pay which they are 
willing to provide. 

The Board of Education apparently thought that this decision 
finished the matter, The managers of the school took a different 
view, and applied to the High Court for a writ of certiorari to 
quash the decision and for a mandamus. The Divisional Court 
decided in the school managers’ favour, holding that the Board 
had no power to discriminate in the matter of salaries between 
provided and non-provided schools as such. 

But a Government department has access to a long purse, and 
the Board appealed to the Court of Appeal. It raised the con- 
tention that the question under discussion was one of fact whether 
the local authority had maintained and kept efficient the school— 
and that of that question the Education Act made the Board the 
sole judge. So we again find the Executive trying to make itself 
supreme by attempting to oust the jurisdiction of the Courts. The 
particular provision upon which the Board relied is sub-sec. 3 
of sec. 7 of the Act, which enacts : ‘If any question arises under 
this section (the maintenance section) between the local education 
authority and the managers of a school not provided by the 
authority, that question shall be determined by the Board of 
Education.’ ‘There is no appeal from their decision,’ contended 
the Attorney-General. ‘Apart from any question of the con- 
struction of the Act which appointed them, which would, of course, 
be for the Court, the Board are the sole judges of fact and of law.’ 
Of the question whether the salaries offered were sufficient, ‘ The 
Board were the sole judges. They have examined it and decided 
it, and this Court cannot interfere with their decision.’ 

This Court thought otherwise. 
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There is nothing in that section [said the Master of the Rolls] which 
entitled the Board of Education to decide an abstract question of law, or 
anything else than a question of fact, although the question of fact may 
involve the consideration of the true meaning and effect of the Act of Parlia- 
ment itself. It does not enable the Board of Education to legislate, and if 
its decision is based upon a wrong interpretation of the statute I think it 
is not absolute in the sense that no Court can interfere with or review it, 


And then he administered a rebuke to the Board’s conception of 
judicial method. 


It is not alleged that the Board had any materials before them except 
Mr. Hamilton’s report, and the evidence on the inquiry, and there is not 
a scintilla of evidence to justify the statements in the letter containing the 
decision of the Board. 


Lord Justice Farwell, as in the Dyson case, uttered a warning 
from the public point of view. ‘The point is of very great 
importance,’ he said, ‘in these latter days, when so many Acts 
of Parliament refer questions of great public importance to some 
Government Department.’ And he added the comforting words, 
so far as legislation already enacted is concerned : 


Such department, when so entrusted, becomes a tribunal charged with the 
performance of a public duty, and as such amenable to the jurisdiction of 
the High Court, within the limits now well established by law. . . . Such 
tribunal is not an autocrat, free to act as it pleases, but is an inferior 
tribunal subject to the jurisdiction which the Court of King’s Bench for 
centuries, and the High Court since the Judicature Acts, has exercised 
over such tribunals. 


And Lord Justice Buckley made plain the limitation of the Board’s 
functions by saying : 


In order to perform their duties under the Act the Board of Education 
must, of course, form an opinion as to what is the construction of the Act, 
but they cannot determine its construction. That is for a Court of law. 


Unabashed, the Government pursues the matter to the highest 
tribunal, and the hearing in the House of Lords is marked by a 
strangely significant speech from the Attorney-General in opening 
the appeal. Let me quote from The Times newspaper report : 


The learned counsel criticised in detail, and with some severity, the 
judgments of the Court of Appeal, especially that of Lord Justice Farwell. 
Some of their Lordships’ observations were irrelevant and even mischievous, 
as, for example, with respect to the rights of parents and ratepayers.* 


So, just as learned Commissioners who fail, in their impartial 
report after an inquiry, to fall in with the political views of the 


° Times, February 25, 1911. 
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Education Department, are thrown over, the judges of the Court 
of Appeal, when they expound the law in a sense which does not 
forward the politics of the same department, are to be brow-beaten 
and almost insulted—and that by a law officer who, in another 
capacity, is the head of the Bar, and so should set an example of 
respect to the Courts and the independence of their judges. And 
to add to the irony, and again to the significance of the situation, 
this Attorney-General and his clients represent the party which, 
as Herbert Spencer has reminded us, lays one of its principal 
claims upon our regard on the fact that it struggled in the old 
days for the independence of the Courts. To-day it is more like 
the new Republican Government of Portugal which, by the mouth 
of its Foreign Minister, informed a Times correspondent that it 
‘could not possibly overlook, even in judges, conduct which 
amounted to acts of rebellion.’ * 

For that matter, however, we need not look as far as Republican 
Portugal. For on the 30th of May last, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who then occupied the position of Home Secretary, a post which 
more than that of other Cabinet Ministers demands the most 
carefully correct attitude towards his Majesty’s Judges, permitted 
himself to say that 


where class issues and party issues were involved, it was impossible to 
contend that the Courts commanded the same degree of general confidence. 
On the contrary, they did not, and a very large number of people had 
been led to the opinion that they were, unconsciously no doubt, biassed. 


These amazing remarks were naturally received with cries of 
‘ Withdraw ! ’ ; but Mr. Churchill, instead of taking the occasion to 
retract his indiscretion, replied that he had not the slightest inten- 
tion of withdrawing what he had said, and he would repeat that 
it was unfortunate that collisions occurred between the Courts and 
the great trade union bodies. The next day a fitting rebuke was 
administered to Mr. Churchill, when the Deputy-Speaker said : 


I think it is most important that our rule against attacking Judges should 
be kept up. They are not here; they cannot be here to answer for them- 
selves, and they ought not to be attacked except upon a substantive motion. 


The next of Lord Justice Farwell’s cited cases is Re Hardy’s 
Crown Brewery." This case takes us back from Whitehall to 
Somerset House, and brings again under notice the methods of 
the Inland Revenue Commissioners. This department is en- 
trusted with the administration, under the Licensing Act, 1904, 
of the compensation money given to owners of public-houses closed 


* Times, February 20, 1911. 
* Reported in 27 Times Law Reports, p. 25, and 103 Law Times Reports, p. 520. 
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under the Act, out of a fund foreibly extracted from the pockets 
of other public-house owners. When a house is so closed, andthe 
amount of compensation is not agreed between the owners and 
Quarter Sessions, the matter is referred to the Commissioners of 
Taland Revenue, to inquire into and fix a figure. A reference 
of that kind oceurred in connexion with the closing of a honse 
belonging to Hardy’s Crown Brewery (Limited), and the Com: 
missioners awarded the sum of 15001. The owners appealed, and 
in the High Court obtained an award of 17701., the Judge (Mr, 
Justice Bray) refusing the Commissioners their costs, on the 
ground that they had acted unreasonably, and that their conduet 
had led to the appeal. It is this unreasonable conduct on the part 
of the Commissioners which brings them into our present 
category. 

This is what had happened. Before the Commissioners fixed 
their amount they obtained from the owners and tenants detailed 
information of the trade, etc. For some weeks afterwards the 
owners heard nothing more from the Commissioners, and then 
were told that the Commissioners had fixed the compensation at 
a much lower figure than was claimed, and so the owners gave 
notice of appeal. Three weeks later—though they had a month 
within which to make inquiries—the Commissioners notified the 
owners that they intended to maintain their decision as a whole. 
Tt was only after the appeal to the High Court had been presented 
that they consulted experts. At the hearing of the appeal they 
refused to produce any documents or reports which they had 
received, or the name of the person who would know what 
information they had obtained, and they called no witnesses to 
show that they had taken proper steps in arriving at their decision. 
When the Judge asked for information they refused it to him 
too. The owners, therefore, had no opportunity of answering any 
statements which might have been made to the Commissioners 
from other sources. This was the unreasonable conduct which 
made Mr. Justice Bray depart from the statutory practice of allow- 
ing the Commissioners their costs; and when the Commissioners 
went to the Court of Appeal on the matter, their high-handed and 
unjust behaviour received a fresh rebuke. As an example of 
bureaucratic insolence this case is worth attention by every student 
of politics, and by every one who is disposed to acquiesce in 
extension of the bureaucratic domain. 

The third of the list of last year’s cases to which Lord Justice 
Farwell referred is In re Weir Hospital.* The department of the 
Executive whose action comes up for criticism in this case is the 
Board of Charity Commissioners. 


8 Reported in Law Reports [1910], 2 Ch., p. 124; 79 Law Journal, p. 723; 
26 Times Law Reports, p. 519. 
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Mr. Weir left a house at Balham and his own residence at 
(lapham Park to trustees, to use them as a dispensary, cottage 
hospital or convalescent home, or other medical charity, to be 
called the Weir Hospital, for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
Streatham and the neighbourhood; and he gave his residuary 

nal estate to his trustees for the maintenance, out of the 
income, of the hospital. The trustees, after Mr. Weir’s death 
in 1902, established a dispensary at the Balham house. Before 
doing anything with the other house—called the Hawthornes— 
they had to wait until certain restrictions were expired, which 
happened in November, 1907. Meantime they had accumulated 
the income, after satisfying the wants of the Balham house dis- 
pensary, and in 1907 the total fund of the charity amounted to 
100,000/. In July of that year the majority of the trustees applied 
to the Charity Commissioners for a scheme, they being doubtful 
whether the Hawthornes could be made suitable for the estab- 
lishment of a cottage hospital or convalescent home which would 
require the expenditure of so large a fund. On the instructions 
of the Commissioners they obtained an architect’s report, which 
was to the effect that the premises were unsuitable for a con- 
valescent home, but, with the purchase of an adjoining site, would 
be appropriate for a cottage hospital. As an adjoining site was on 
offer, the reader will naturally suppose that a scheme for a cottage 
hospital was sanctioned, and Mr. Weir’s instructions thus carried 
out. 

Not at all. The Charity Commissioners evolved a scheme of 
their own which had no relation whatever to the testator’s instruc- 
tions. There is a general hospital in Battersea called the Boling- 
broke Hospital, and the Commissioners determined to divert Mr. 
Weir’s money to that institution. It is situated half a mile from 
the furthest boundary of the parish of Streatham and some con- 
siderable distance away from the Hawthornes. Though Mr. Weir 
had expressed no desire for his money to go to a general hospital, 
and had very particularly expressed his desire for a cottage hospital 
or home at the Hawthornes, in Streatham, for the benefit of 
Streatham, the Commissioners induced a majority of the trustees 
to agree to a scheme under which the Balham house was to be 
continued as a dispensary, but the Hawthornes was to be used as 
@ nurses’ home (as to which the Court of Appeal doubted whether 
that was a charity at all), and 50,0001. of Mr. Weir’s money was 
to be applied towards completing the Bolingbroke Hospital ; while 
the residue of the income was to be applied in augmentation of 
the income of the Bolingbroke Hospital, an acknowledgment of 
the increment thus appropriated being made by re-naming that 
institution the Weir and Bolingbroke Hospital. And in order not 
to lose time in thus appropriating money left for another purpose, 
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50001. of it was promptly seized, without waiting even for the 
scheme to be settled, and paid over to the Bolingbroke Hospital. 

Happily, the Court of Appeal again did its duty. It granted 
a petition presented to the Court against the carrying out of the 
scheme. And so the fund was restored to the purposes for which 
its grantor had bequeathed it, with the exception of the 5000I. 
which had already been seized. With regard to that in particular 
the Court had some things to say which were not flattering to 
the Government department concerned. The Master of the Rolls 
ended his judgment by saying : 

I cannot part with the case without expressing my astonishment that the 
Commissioners should have directed the payment out of the charity funds 


of 5000/7. to the Bolingbroke Hospital without any scheme and without 
even notice of intention to make such a payment. 


Lord Justice Farwell was even more emphatic. He said: 


This payment was clearly unjustifiable: if it had been made by trustees 
they would be personally liable to replace it; it is so hopelessly wrong that 
the Attorney-General’s counsel could suggest no ground of justification; it 
was wrong on the elementary principle that it is unlawful for A’s trustees 
to take A’s money and give it to B. . . . There is not a shadow of excuse for 
this payment, and it is alarming to find that a Government office is capable 
of such a misapplication of funds committed to its care. 


Unfortunately, he was obliged to add : 


I cannot find, however, that the Legislature has given the Court any 
jurisdiction to set this right. The Court can refuse to sanction a scheme, 
but no provision is made enabling the Court to enforce repayment of money 
mistakenly applied by the Commissioners. 


He further related what had happened in Parliament with 
regard to this payment, and the story of shuffling that he told is 
not reassuring : 


On the 23rd of March, 1908, one of the Commissioners in the House was 
asked, inter alia, under what statutory powers this 50001. was paid. This 
part of the question was not answered. On the 20th of May, 1908, he was 
again asked the same question, and simply referred to his former answer. 
In July 1908 the question was repeated to another Charity Commissioner, 
in the House, and on pressure he stated that he would write a letter referring 
to the sections of the statute under which the payment was made. Such a 
letter was afterwards sent, and none of the sections referred to therein have 
any bearing whatever on the point, and the Attorney-General’s counsel 
admits that there is no such section; and there ended the inquiry in the 
House into the statutory powers of the Commissioners to make this payment. 
Comment is needless. The facts speak for themselves. 


Perhaps Lord Justice Farwell was right ; and I will not burden 
these pages with any further comments upon the case, except to 
draw attention to the very great powers with which Parliament 
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has entrusted the Charity Commissioners. For example, under 
the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, the Commissioners have power 
to make schemes entirely altering educational endowments, even 
to the extent of repealing Acts of Parliament and abrogating 
deeds, trusts, etc., concerning them ; and these schemes, when 
approved by His Majesty in Council (the Executive in another 
form), have all the force of statutes. Thus a Government depart- 
ment—and one capable of such acts as those we have just been 
considering—may, without Parliament having anything to do with 
the matter, abolish provisions made in Parliament’s laws, and 
may besides entirely change the character of endowments left for 
educational purposes, with whatever particularity and solemnity 
the trust deed may have been made by the donor.* 

It may be said, after reading the above, that the Courts at any 
rate have held their own, and done their duty by the public in 
guarding them against tyranny and encroachment on the part of 
the Executive. This is doubtless true so far as the cases we have 
cited are concerned ; and I do not know at the moment of any cases 
in which the Courts have failed in that duty. But gratitude ta 
the Courts for the stand which they have made must neither blind 
one to the danger that the like independence and judicial acumen 
may not always be manifested, nor make us forget that the power 
of the Courts has already been dangerously limited by statute. 

Of this we have an example in the powers actually conferred 
upon the Education Department, to which reference has already 
been made. The Education Act of 1902 (and it is unpleasantly 
significant that this Act was the work of a Conservative Govern- 
ment) does make the Board of Education the supreme arbiter of 
certain important matters. Sub-section 3 of section 7 of that 
statute enacts that ‘If any question arises under this section 
between the local education authority and the managers of a school 
not provided by the authority, that question shall be determined 
by the Board of Education.’ 

The matters dealt with by the section comprise the provisions 
for the maintenance and efficient upkeep of schools, and include 
such things as the curriculum, the number of teachers, inspection, 


* Further light upon the operations of the Charity Commissioners is provided 
in a letter in The Times of the 6th of March, 1911, from the Vicar of All Saints’, 
Derby. He complained that the Commissioners were forcing upon Derby a 
scheme for the amalgamation of all the municipal and parochial charities, the 
proposed managing body being mainly representative of the Borough Council. 
Under this scheme the name and identity of charities becomes extinguished, two 
trusts, whose united incomes amount to about four-fifths of all the charities, are 
disbanded, and the benefits of charities are applied throughout the borough 
irrespective of the boundaries set by the donors. The door is opened to political 
abuses, and there is every prospect of the expenses of administration, now small, 
mounting to a high figure, judging by the analogy of a similar scheme which has 
been enforced in Norwich. 
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appointment and dismissal of teachers, alterations in the school 
buildings, and general management; and no school can obtain 
its share of the Parliamentary grant unless it complies with the 
provisions of the section. Thus thousands of schools founded by 
religious bodies with their own money, besides the increasing 
thousands of schools paid for altogether by compulsory rates and 
taxes levied upon the public, are placed under the heel of 
bureaucracy in the control of a party politician. The Courts, as 
we have seen, have found some limit to this extravagant power: 
the Department cannot determine questions of law upon the con- 
struction of the Act which endues it with these powers; but an 
enormous area of unchecked authority remains. Under the guise 
of administration, too, the Department is continuously intro- 
ducing changes which might well come within the purview of 
legislation—as, for instance, introducing debatable teaching in 
matters relating to the consumption of fermented beverages, 
Constantly the Department is imposing regulations which involve 
serious expenditure in the carrying out, and so are virtually the 
levying of new taxes upon the people. And what effective control 
do, or can, the people’s representatives in Parliament exercise over 
these acts? 

Let us pass to a more recent Act of Parliament—the notorious 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910. Those who follow political debates 
will perhaps remember that the Committee stage of that measure 
was marked by efforts on the part.of the Opposition to get adequate 
rights of appeal against the decisions of the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners, who were to be clothed with such extraordinary and 
far-reaching new powers. These efforts were not altogether un- 
successful ; but they fell very far short of the success which is 
necessary. 

Take section 17 of the Act. That section provides for certain 
obviously necessary exemptions from the undeveloped land duty 
introduced by the Act, such as land kept:free of buildings in pur- 
suance of a development scheme, or land used for recreation. But 
then is added : ‘ The opinion of the Commissioners as to matters 
which are expressed to be matters for the opinion of the Com- 
missioners under this sub-section shall be final, and not subject 
to any appeal.’ 

Again, if a landowner has failed to object to a provisional 
valuation by the Commissioners, he is barred from any appeal 
against the Commissioners’ valuation of the total or site value of 
his land; and on an appeal against assessment of duty he may 
not discuss the question of value which the Commissioners have 
fixed.*° Further, in arriving at the total value of land by deduct- 
ing from the gross value sums on account of restrictions on the 

1° Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, Secs. 27 and 33. 
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land, thé Commissioners are to give their opinion as to whether 
thé restrictions were imposed in the public interest or in view of 
the character of the neighbourhood, and their opinion is to be 
subject only to an appeal to a referee—another State official.’* 
The introduction of the referee (these referees are simply sur- 
veyors in the pay of the Treasury) between the Commissioners 
and the Courts where an appeal lies, is regarded by critics as 3 
method for making appeals by aggrieved owners more costly and 
troublesome. As a part of the bureaucracy, the referee is little 
likely to approach his duties in an independent and judicial spirit. 
But the whole Act seems designed to make it difficult (where it 
is not impossible) for the individual to escape from the clutches 
of the bureaucrats into the free air of the Courts of Justice. The 
Executive makes regulations under this Act, as under so many 
other Acts, and these regulations are often of a kind which should 
be in the Act, and properly discussed in the House—for they are 
often no mere matters of detail. True, such regulations have to 
be laid on the Parliamentary table for forty days before acquiring 


‘force, but that sort of protection is in practice nugatory. 


For another example of this sort of legislation reference may 
be made to the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908. Under 
section 39 of that Act it is competent for a local authority to 
acquire land compulsorily from its owner, if it can get the consent 
of the Board of Agriculture. Parliament is ousted ; though in all 
previous legislation empowering corporations, etc. , to acquire land 
compulsorily the consent of Parliament, after detailed inquiries 
by Parliamentary Committees, has been regarded as essential. 
Here a Government Department is given full power to deprive 
an owner of his land, and the wording of one of the sub-sections— 
‘the confirmation of the Board shall be conclusive evidence that 
the requirements of this Act have been complied with, and that 
the order has been duly made and is within the power of this 
Act ’—is a provision for ousting the jurisdiction of the Courts also. 

How complete this ousting is was brought out in a case heard 
in the Divisional Court in1909.** Mr. Ringer applied to the Court 
to quash an order made by the County Council under the Small 
Holdings Act. Mr. Ringer had purchased adjoining farms, and, 
as one was of heavy and one of light soil, they could be worked 
advantageously together, but the heavy soil farm, owing to the 
impossibility of keeping sheep on it in the winter, was of no use 
without the other. That was why the other was purchased ; and 
buildings were erected and arrangements were made for working 
the two together. The County Council coveted the light soil 
farm, and served upon Mr. Ringer an order for compulsory 


** Sec. 25. 
° Ex parte Ringer, 25 Times Law Reports, p. 718. 
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purchase. He sent his objection to the Board of Agriculture, but 
that department confirmed the County Council’s order. Mr. 
Ringer went to the High Court for redress, arguing that the Board 
had not given effect to the restrictions in the statute, under which 
it was enacted that before confirming an order for compulsory 
acquisition regard should be had to the very points which formed 
the grounds of Mr. Ringer’s objection, and that the Board should 


avoid taking an undue or inconvenient quantity of land from any one 
owner or tenant, and for that purpose where part only of a holding is taken 
shall take into consideration the size and character of the existing agri- 
cultural holdings not proposed to be taken which were used in connexion 
with the holding and the quantity and nature of the land available for 
occupation therewith. 


The Judges were sympathetic, but they could give no relief, 
Mr. Justice Darling read the words as to the powers of the Board 
quoted above, and pointed out that they ‘ gave to an order made 
by a public department the absolute finality and effect of an Act 
of Parliament.’ 


Here there was a public department put in a position of absolute 
supremacy, and whatever the opinion of the farmers of Norfolk who came 
to the Court asking for relief might be about the matter, they could only 
say that Parliament had enacted only last year that the Board of Agricul- 
ture in acting as they did should be no more impeachable than Parliament 
itself. 


And Mr. Justice Jelf said : 


This case presented an illustration of the length to which Parliament 
had the right to go in ousting the powers and jurisdiction of Courts of 
law. If a majority in Parliament were successful in passing an Act of 
Parliament which had that effect, then the jurisdiction of the Courts of 
law in matters in which some people might think it was desirable that 
even Government departments should be under the control of the Courts 
was nevertheless ousted, and the Court had no power to interfere with the 
decision of the department. 


Thus the reader will see that in some direetions legislation has 
already been pushed to a point where the Courts are unable to 
interfere, even in a flagrant case, to protect the individual from 
bureaucratic oppression.** 


%* The Housing and Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, is another instance of 
arbitrary and final powers to order schemes for the compulsory acquisition of 
land and so forth being conferred upon a Government department—in that case 
the Local Government Board. These powers were passed by the House of 
Commons with scarcely a word of discussion, and though they were subjected 
to strong criticism in the House of Lords, the criticising peere were reviled for 
their pains in the Radical Press, and were denounced as wreckers of a great 
democratic measure. Moreover, their efforts to get proper appeal provisions 
inserted in the Bill were largely futile, and the small measure of success attained 
was chiefly confined to a provision that the Local Government Board, if #0 
directed by the High Court, shall state a special case for the opinion of the 
Court upon any questien of law which may arise in the course of an appeal to 
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One more example must be cited from the Statute Book, for 
it is not only a particularly gross instance, but it is evidence of 
the multifarious directions in which the evil principle is at work. 
I refer to the Public Authorities Protection Act, 1893. This Act 
provides that no action, prosecution, or proceeding shall lie or be 
instituted against any person for any act done in pursuance or 
execution of any Act of Parliament, or of any public duty or 
authority, or in respect of any neglect or default in connexion 
therewith, unless it is commenced within six months after the 
act or neglect complained of. Or, in plainer English, no action 
shall lie against any public administrative body, or its representa- 
tive officer, for any wrong done by him or it, unless the writ, etc., 
is issued within six months of the committal of the wrong. 
Further, the Act provides that whenever an action is brought 
against a public body, and that body succeeds, the costs which the 
plaintiff has to pay shall not be the ordinary taxed party-and-party 
costs, but costs as between solicitor and client—which, it is 
scarcely necessary to explain, is a very different, and much more 
onerous, matter.** 

This Act widely extends the area of official protection. It not 
only exalts the national Executive, but brings within the ambit 
of Governmental privilege every local lieutenant of Government— 
every county, borough, urban, rural and parish council, every 
board of guardians, and every dock and harbour and water 
authority, if that authority be of the so-called public kind. It is 
not confined to the affording of special protection to State and 
municipal officials in the execution of their proper administrative 
functions : it extends to the torts committed by a municipality 
in the ordinary trading operations in which modern municipalities 
engage. And this is a growing evil. For example, at the time 
when the Act was passed the London tramway service was in the 
hands of commercial companies, and if, say, a man was injured 







































the Board, that it shall not dismiss an appeal without a public local inquiry, and 
that any town-planning schemes which it may approve shall be laid, if anyone 
objects to them, before Parliament, before achieving final authority, Parliament 
having the power to quash the scheme by an address to the Crown. It will be 
gathered that this is no adequate protection against high-handed dealing with the 
property of private individuals. 

* This provision as to costs should be contrasted with the practice of the 
Government when they find themselves in the wrong, and have to withdraw from 
an action. Recently the Attorney-General proceeded by information against Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts in connexion with a Revenue dispute. By the time the case came 
on for hearing, the Attorney-General found, from the decision in another case, 
that his action was quite unfounded, and he was obliged to withdraw the informa- 
tion. Yet, though he had put Mr. Burdett-Coutts to anxiety and trouble, he 
refused to pay his solicitor-and-client costs. He stood upon his technical rights, 
and would only pay party-and-party costs. So a citizen who was entirely in the 
right, and was proceeded against by a State official who was entirely in the wrong, 
was nevertheless forced to bear some part of the expense which the State official's 
blunder had forced upon him.—See The Times, October 18, 1911. 
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by the negligence of a tramway driver, the injured man had 
plenty of time in which to discover the extent of his injuries, to 
negotiate terms of compensation with the company, and, failing 
satisfaction, he could, in reason, consult his own convenience ag 
to when he should commence legal proceedings. But since the 
passage of the Act the tramways of London have been acquired by 
the London County Council. And now, in consequence, a man 
so injured would have to learn the extent of his injuries, formulate 
his claim, conduct his negotiations (usually a tedious process), 
and instruct his solicitor, who would have to issue the writ, all 
within six months of the accident, or no redress would be obtain- 
able. Is not that illogical? Is it not a hardship upon the citizen, 
and unfair treatment of traders like tramway companies and rail- 
way companies, who have to support municipal enterprises which 
enjoy not only special financial privileges, but also special privileges 
before the law which are denied to the companies whose rates 
support these municipal enterprises ? 

The absurd unlogic and injustice of the matter may be 
imagined by supposing a wayfarer knocked down by a tramcar 
in the neighbourhood of Tooting Broadway, where the County 
Council and private tramways meet. If the accident occurs in 
that part of the road where the tramway undertaking is owned 


by the company, he has his own time in which to decide the 
momentous question of taking legal proceedings. If he is un- 
fortunate enough to get his injury from a similar tramcar a few 
yards away, his remedy is barred, unless he is under way with 
an action within six months. 

And do not let any reader labour under the illusion that no 
public authority would be so mean as to insist upon its technical 


privilege in the matter. In my own practice I had a case which 
illustrated the avidity with which these bodies avail themselves 
of the privilege. A man was injured in a tramway accident in 
London, and the evidence available showed a good case for com- 
pensation. But the very fact of the injuries and the consequent 
upset led to some delay in making a claim; the dilatoriness of 
official correspondence enhanced the delay: Then when at last, 
unable to get compensation awarded voluntarily, the injured 
person went to a solicitor, and the solicitor had conducted some 
further ineffective negotiations, and a writ was issued, it was 
found that the day of issue was a day beyond the six months after 
the happening of the accident, and the action had to be abandoned. 

The County Council had already given proof of its determina- 
tion to stand upon its privileges. In Parker v. London County 
Council, action was brought by an infant and his mother to 


%* Reported in Law Reporte [1904], 2 K.B., p. 501; 20 Times Law Reports, 
p. 271. 
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recover damages alleged to have been caused by the negligence 
of the Council’s servants, while plaintiffs were passengers on a 
tramear belonging to the Council, through a collision with another 
of its tramcars, on the 16th of June 1902. Correspondence took 
place, and full particulars of the special damage were given to the 
Council on the 19th of November, but the writ was not issued 
until the 12th of January—more than six, but within seven, 
months of the accident. The Council relied on the Act, and Mr. 
Justice Channell had to hold that the Act exonerated them from 
liability, notwithstanding that he said he thought ‘ the Legislature 
was not contemplating at all the case of a municipal body carrying 
on a commercial enterprise.’ 

Perhaps an even worse case was Hewlett v. London County 
Council,'* for there the County Council actually admitted in Court 
that the accident was caused by the negligence of its servant, and 
correspondence between the Council and plaintiff’s solicitors with 
a view to effecting a settlement had been going on for a long time, 
and had only eventually broken down after the six months had 
elapsed. The Council objected to the correspondence being read 
in court, but it was read, and the jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, adding that the Council had by its conduct induced the 
plaintiff to delay commencing an action. But the Judge was 
forced, nevertheless, to give judgment for the Council. 

Another illustration may be found in the case of Williams v. 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board." There a widow brought an 
action under the Fatal Accidents Act, 1846, to recover damages 
for the death of her husband, which was due to injuries result- 
ing from his falling into one of the Board’s locks, through alleged 
negligence on the Board’s part. The accident happened in 
December 1902, and the man died in December 1904. The 
action was commenced in February 1905. If the Dock Board 
had been a dock company the widow would have had until 
December 1905 in which to bring her action, but as it could claim 
the privileges of a public authority, it was held by the Court of 
Appeal that the Public Authorities Protection Act applied, and 
that, as the accident happened more than six months before the 
issue of the writ (it could not have been issued within six months, 
because the man was still alive), the widow must be deprived of 
her rights. ’ 

Another flagrant case was that of Cree v. St. Pancras Vestry.” 
There the Vestry had compelled the owner of some premises to 
execute works to a supposed drain. After he had incurred the 

** Reported [1908] J.P., p. 136; 24 Times Law Reports, p. 331. 

wens in Law Reports [1905], 1 K.B., p. 804; 21 Times Law Reports, 
‘ wo Reported in Law Reports [1899], 1 Q.B., p. 693; 68 Law Journal, Q.B., 
p. . 
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expense the Vestry found that it had made a mistake, and that 
the supposed drain was a sewer, which the Vestry itself was liable 
to repair. The owner died about this time, and his executors 
claimed repayment of the money he had been forced wrongfully 
toexpend. The Vestry refused, and the action to recover was not 
brought until more than six months after the expenditure of the 
money. The Court held that the money could not, therefore, 
because of the Public Authorities Protection Act, be recovered, 
and the executors not only lost their claim, but had to pay, in 
addition, not the Vestry’s ordinary party-and-party costs of the 
action, but costs as between solicitor and client. 

When the London water companies were disestablished, and 
a public authority took over the supply, we were bidden to antici- 
pate the reign of justice. We were not bidden to remember the 
Public Authorities Protection Act. The Metropolitan Water 
Board has remembered it, however, as consumers who have been 
induced to overpay are finding to their cost. When an overcharge 
is detected the Board relies upon the Act, and on the strength 
of it refuses to disgorge overpayments in regard to which the Act 
can be pleaded. In one such case at the Lambeth County Court 
recently, Judge Parry condemned the practice as ‘a most un- 
principled thing,’ and one which, if done by a private individual, 
would put that individual ‘beyond the pale of ordinary civilisation.’ 

I could extend this list of futile attempts to break down this 
iniquitous statute, but space forbids. I must, however, cite just 
one more, as it emphasises the point that the period of six months 
allowed by the Act is sometimes insufficient for an injured person 
to find out how badly he is injured. In Spittal v. Glasgow Cor- 
poration,’® the pursuer claimed damages for injuries sustained 
through a collision with one of the Corporation tramcars, alleged 
to be the fault of the driver. For more than six months after the 
date of the accident the pursuer said his condition was such that 
it was impossible to tell the extent of his injuries, which appear 
to have been very serious; so his writ was issued late. A jury 
probably could not within the prescribed time have gauged the 
compensation payable ; but a jury was not given the opportunity : 
the Act was relentlessly applied. 

It is time to close. The subject might be elaborated with 
greater illustrative detail. Further instances of a policy to aggran- 
dise bureaucracy might be quoted—such as the triumvirate of all- 
powerful Commissioners which it was proposed to set up under the 
Licensing Bill of 1908, to determine according to their own sweet 
will what owners of public-houses should be allowed to continue 
to make a living, and which should be marked down for forcible 

** Reported in 41 Sc. Law Reports, p. 629. 
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extinction ; but it is hoped enough has already been collected 'to 
furnish a warning. 

There are plenty of dangers which threaten the liberty of 
Britons to-day, plenty of evils which have crept into the body 
politic; but it is doubtful whether there is any danger more 
threatening, any evil more insidious and harmful than this already 
partially successful, but little regarded, effort to destroy the free- 
dom of the individual and justice in the country, by pushing ever 
further the sphere of authority of the Executive, and meanwhile 
ousting the authority of the Courts, which are the sole protection 
of the individual against the tyranny of bureaucracy. 


Ernest E. WILLIAMS. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 





‘LIBERTY OF CRITICISM WITHIN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 


A REJOINDER. 


THE real importance of the issues at stake will, it may be hoped, 
justify my apparent boldness in attempting to reply to the weighty 
and suggestive article of the Bishop of Winchester which appeared 
in the November issue of this Review. I should wish, in the first 
place, to thank him for his courteous and generous treat- 
ment of my own paper which appeared in the October number. 
He will readily believe that if I continue the discussion, it is 
through no lack of respect for him, or desire for controversy, but 
because the questions raised affect profoundly the whole future 
of the Church of England, and, indeed, of religion itself. Being 
raised, it is well that they should be threshed out from every point 
of view. 

It will be remembered by those who have followed the dis- 
cussion that the Bishop admits to the full the main thesis of my 
original article. The attempts to check by methods of repression 
the progress of criticism and the development of religious thought 
form a sorry record of failure and mistake, and we have rightly 
come to view with grave suspicion all such appeals. to authority. 
Since the Bishop makes no reference to the question of clerical 
subscription, with which I dealt at some length, we may, I hope, 
assume that he is not prepared to quarrel very seriously with my 
second contention : that the principles on which our creeds and 
formularies are understood in practice allow a very large measure 
of freedom in their interpretation. 

The gist of his reply lies in this: that side by side with the 
principle of liberty must be placed the principle of authority and 
the Church’s duty of bearing witness to revealed truth, while the 
‘Voysey case’ shows us that authority still has its work to do, 
and that a ‘ philosophy of pure liberty’ is impossible. Now, of 
course, it had not been my purpose to add to the long list of 
somewhat unconvincing dissertations on the theoretical relation 
between liberty and authority. Text-books of politics, art and 
theology are full of discussions on this well-worn theme. My 
object was pre-eminently a practical one. In view of the definite 
situation which had arisen in consequence of the withdrawal of 
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Mr. Thompson’s licence by the Bishop, I attempted to show that 
one particular form of ‘ authority,’ working by certain methods, 
had to its credit an almost unbroken record of failure and blunder. 
The Church, or those who claimed, whether officially or otherwise, 
to speak in its name, had again and again considered it its duty 
to attempt to prevent its ministers voicing new points of view in 
theology when they came into conflict with the orthodoxy of the 
day or the traditions of the past. Again and again it had proved 
itself wrong, and had taken up positions which it was afterwards 
forced to evacuate with no little ignominy. We had confined our 
survey to the story of the Church of England in the last century, 
but the same lesson could be enforced from the record of almost 
every Church in every period. We have therefore a stubborn fact 
of history with a practical deduction which he who runs may 
read. As good Pragmatists might, we had asked how this sort 
of authority worked, and the answer had not been doubtful. We 
had come then to have a profound suspicion of it ; the presumption 
was enormously strong against its being right in any given case. 
In particular we were justified in being not a little disturbed with 
regard to the latest example of its exercise. 

But what of the ‘ Voysey case’ to which the Bishop naturally 
calls attention? He represents me as ‘ careering past it’ with a 
light heart. If I referred to it briefly, it was through no feeling 
that I was on thin ice, but merely because, however uncertain 
‘the limits of criticism ’ may be, the limits to the indulgence of 
the most lenient editor or the most sympathetic reader are quite 
definite, and the article had already run to an inordinate length. 
The case does not, I venture to submit, seriously affect our main 
position, and it certainly has no bearing on the particular case 
which is the immediate issue before the Church just now. The 
Bishop himself frankly and generously repudiates as ‘ grossly 
untrue and unfair ’ ‘ the odious suggestion that there is no differ- 
ence or slight difference between the author of a recent book 
[i.e. Mr. Thompson] and Mr. Voysey.’ The case of the latter is 
an ‘extreme case.’ He says, indeed, that I ‘ stated Mr. Voysey’s 
heresies in pretty forcible terms,’ with perhaps just the shadow of 
a suggestion that I had found it convenient to paint them in some- 
what dark colours. The description of his views was in fact taken 
from the ‘ Articles’ presented at the trial. We are not called 
upon to re-try the case. It was argued with great fulness before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and with regard to the 
facts and the real meaning of Mr. Voysey’s language, we have a 
right to rest upon the long and impartial judgment which closed 
the trial. Anyone who will be at the pains to read this will agree 
that we have, as I suggested, an instance not of an attempt to 
re-interpret Christian doctrines, but of a rejection of Christianity 
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as a whole. It is quite true that in his defence Mr. Voysey 
claimed to be re-interpreting, but, as the Bishop says, this defence 
was ‘in the nature of a paradox.’ There are many points in his 
long apologia with which we find ourselves more or less in sym- 
pathy, but it would not be possible to say of him, as we said of 
others, that his main positions have become admitted common- 
places of present-day theology. 

We may admit, then, that authority was right for once. 
But, after all, if a would-be sportsman has been, in the habit of 
shooting his host’s dogs and maiming his friends, we do not 
encourage him to use firearms on the ground that he has once 
brought down a supposed mad bull. And if he argues that he 
must keep a gun to defend himself against burglars, we may 
insist that he shall confine its use strictly to this purpose, and 
we may fairly ask for some guarantee that, when he does shoot, 
he shall hit the burglar and not the policeman. 

Again, the case is a fair illustration of the fact that there are 
some limits to what the official representatives of a Christian 
Church may be allowed to teach. As an abstract proposition few 
would deny this; certainly I myself never attempted to do so. 
In fact, I mentioned Mr. Voysey as an example of the sort of 
case where some appeal must ultimately be made to authority. 
But the force of the conclusion drawn from the far more numerous 
examples on the other side is in no way weakened. One who 
held strong opinions on the subject might argue strongly against 
the use of corporal punishment, pointing to the evil results and 
injustice to which he imagined it led, and yet he might quite 
freely allow that in an isolated case here and there its use might 
be defended. In view of such a case he might allow the birch to 
be kept on a very high and inaccessible shelf as a last resource in 
dire necessity. So we do not assert that expulsion or suspension 
for gross doctrinal error is never to be justified. But even here 
there is the important caveat that in cases where the intervention 
of authority is defensible in theory, it may still be unwise in 
practice. It may be more politic to ignore even the undoubted 
‘heretic’ than to make him a martyr and call wide attention to 
his errors by invoking disciplinary measures. 

We do not deny, then, that authority is right once in a century, 
that there are ultimate limits to freedom of criticism, that quite 
occasionally these limits may be exceeded, and that still more 
occasionally it may be wise to restrain those who exceed 
them. But on the whole we shall agree with the Bishop’s 
objector when he says ‘ that the history of the claim to authori- 
tative witness is too sinister to allow of its being practically 
conceded ’; we shall only wish to add as a safeguard ‘unless in 
extreme and quite indisputable cases.’ 
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As a general indication of the sort of line which might be 
drawn between admissible and inadmissible criticism, the dis- 
tinction was suggested between the interpretation and the rejec- 
tion of fundamental’ Christian doctrine. The Bishop doubts 
whether this distinction will quite bear the stress put upon it. 
No doubt it may be difficult always to draw a hard and fast line: 
there will be border-line cases, and each must be judged on its 
merits. But the distinction exists, and since the Bishop has no 
better test to offer us (he admits that it is ‘ impossible to answer 
in the abstract, hardly more possible in the concrete,’ when, 
where, and how authority may be rightly exercised) it may serve 
as a rough guide. It has at least the advantage of being that laid 
down in the Voysey Judgment itself: ‘He does not profess to 
interpret, he simply denies the positions asserted in the Articles, 
and asserts other doctrines inconsistent with and repugnant to 
them.’ * 

Or again : 

It has not been attempted by the Articles to close all discussion or to 
guard against varied interpretations of Scripture with reference even to 
cardinal articles of faith, so that these articles themselves are plainly 
admitted, in some sense or other, according to a reasonable construction, 
or according even to a doubtful, but not delusive, construction. Neither 
have we omitted to notice the previous decisions of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and especially the judgments of this tribunal, by which interpreta- 
tions ofthe Articles of Religion which by any reasonable allowance for 
the variety of human opinion can be reconciled with their language, have 
been held to be consistent with a due obedience to the laws ecclesiastical, 
even though the interpretation in question might not be that which the 
tribunal itself would have assigned to the Article. . . . We think that the 
extracts deliberately exhibit the opinions of the appellant, by which the 
Articles of Religion, with reference to original sin, the sacrifice and suffer- 
ing of Christ, the Son of God, both God and man, to reconcile His Father 
to man, the Incarnation and Godhead of the Son, His return to judge 
the world, the doctrine of the Trinity, are plainly contradicted and 
impugned.* 

ni 

At any rate, we are not afraid to apply this test to what is, 
after all, the case from which we started. We must regret that 
the Bishop has apparently not felt himself free to say anything 
directly about Mr. Thompson, or his book, Miracles in the New 
Testament, on account of which hé withdrew his licence. He 
allows that the onus probandi lies on those who exercise the 


? As my original phrase drew the contrast between ‘an attempt to restate 
or re-interpret doctrines’ and ‘the rejection of Christianity as a whole,’ I hope 
the Bishop will allow me to insert this qualification into his paraphrase. It 
certainly expresses what I meant, and I think it is what he meant too. 

* Annual Register, 1871, p. 178. 

* Ibid. p. 186. 
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weapon of authority, but he does not attempt to show in what 
way this particular case falls within the somewhat vague limits 
where he finds authority necessary. As we have already seen, he 
acknowledges freely that there is no parallel between this case 
and that of Mr. Voysey. 

There is, however, no reason, so far as I am aware, why we 
should not ourselves look more closely at the merits of this par- 
ticular case. It has been canvassed at length in the religious 
Press, and it opens up most important issues, not merely in its 
bearing on the place of authority as a whole, but in the immediate 
questions which it raises. For Mr. Thompson’s book is admit- 
tedly symptomatic; he has only stated explicitly and decisively 
@ position towards which a number of clergy have long been feeling 
their way vaguely and tentatively. It is well to clear the ground 
of irrelevant considerations. It is urged that Mr. Thompson is 
a young man, that he has been rash and over-positive, or that he 
has not been sufficiently mindful of the distress he might cause 
to those of simple faith. These charges, so far as they are true, 
are only ‘aggravating circumstances’ which cannot come into 
consideration until the defendant has been proved guilty of the 
main offence. If all ‘rash young men’ were to be suspended, 
the supply of curates would be even shorter than it is, and the 
black list of every diocese would be a long one. 

The real charge against Mr. Thompson is that he rejects 
(a) miracles in general, and (b) the particular miracles of the 
Virgin Birth and the Physical Resurrection. In so doing, is he 
rejecting essential doctrines of the Christian faith, or attempting 
to re-interpret them? 

It will be understood that we are not proposing to discuss 
whether Mr. Thompson’s arguments are critically or philosophic- 
ally sound. The present writer is bound to confess that he has 
not been entirely convinced by them, able though they are. We 
are only asking whether the holding of such views is consistent 
with a sincere belief in Christianity. Nor must we delay over the 
question of miracles in general, though it would have been useful 
to show that in most cases Mr. Thompson’s objection is not to the 
recorded facts of the Gospel story, but to the generally accepted 
explanation of those facts. It is, however, admitted that a wide 
freedom of criticism is allowed on these points. 

The gravamen of the charge is that he rejects the Virgin 
Birth and the Physical Resurrection. Now, it cannot be empha- 
sised too strongly that according to the Bishop’s own admission 
Mr. Thompson is ‘ a devout believer’ in the Incarnation.‘ The 
whole point of his argument, whether it be right or wrong, is that 
it means more, is more intelligible, and is more in accord with our 

* See the Bishop’s letter in the Guardian, September 15, 1911. 
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best conceptions of God, if we believe that the Christ was made 
like unto His brethren in all things, even in the manner of His 
birth. The closing pages of his book, which urge this point of 
view, are not conventional sops to orthodoxy; they express a 
sincere conviction which is shared in varying degrees of clearness 
by many, clergy and laity alike. The question, then, is whether 
one who does not believe in the Virgin Birth is rejecting a 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity. 

We turn to the New Testament. The only certain mentions 
of the Virgin Birth are found in the opening chapters of the first 
and third Gospels ; there are a few other very doubtful references. 
Now, much has been written about the ‘silence’ of St. Paul and 
St. John, St. Mark and other New Testament writers. Were 
they unacquainted with the Virgin Birth? Did they reject it? 
We need not answer these questions, and indeed no single answer 
would cover the different cases of all the writers. It is sufficient 
for our purposes that they build up their Christology in entire 
independence of the Virgin Birth. They base it on the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection, and to place the miraculous Birth on a 
level with these in importance is to mistake entirely the balance 
of New Testament teaching. The ‘test’ of the First Epistle 
of St. John is ‘ whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
begotten of God,’ ‘ He that believeth on the Son of God hath the 
witness in him,’ ‘ Every spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh is of God.’ Nowhere in the New Testament 
is greater stress laid on sound doctrine than in this Epistle, but 
in no passage is belief in the Virgin Birth even mentioned, much 
less made a sine qua non. Need we add that we can appeal to 
the teaching of the Master Himself? Not even in His dealings 
with His most intimate friends does He drop a hint that faith in 
Himself depends on, or implies, a belief in a particular mode of 
His coming into the world. Every priest at his ordination under- 
takes ‘to teach nothing as required of necessity to eternal salva- 
tion, but that which [he] shall be persuaded may be concluded 
and proved by Scripture.’ The whole gist of Mr. Thompson’s 
position is that he is convinced, whether rightly or wrongly, that, 
taking the evidence of the New Testament as a whole, the fact 
of the Virgin Birth cannot be proved by Scripture. And many 
who cannot follow him so far will -yet be constrained to admit 
that the acceptance of it certainly cannot be so proved as necessary 
to eternal salvation. 

It would not be difficult to collect a catena of quotations from 
recognised theologians to this effect ; one must suffice us now. In 
1908 Dr. Armitage Robinson, then Dean of Westminster, pub- 
lished his well-known Some Thoughts on the Incarnation, in 
which he argues strongly for the truth of the belief in the Virgin 
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Birth. But he prefaced his book with an open letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in which he protests no less strongly 
against the cry for an authoritative pronouncement of the Bishops 
“by way of meeting the questionings of recent times’ on this 
subject. He deprecates ‘the act of reassertion by authority of 
that which is questioned by criticism.’ While the Incarnation 
itself is a cardinal doctrine of the faith, ‘ to say that the historical 
fact of the Virgin Birth is a cardinal doctrine of the faith is to 
use language which no Synod of Bishops, so far as I am aware, 
has ever ventured to use. It is to confuse the Incarnation with 
the special mode of the Incarnation in a way for which Christian 
theology offers no precedent.’ 

Similar considerations hold good with respect to the Physical 
Resurrection. The point in debate is not the continued personal 
life of Christ, manifested to His disciples and energising in His 
Church in every generation. This is accepted without reserve 
by Mr. Thompson and those who think with him. The question 
is as to the mode and the subsidiary accompaniments of the 
Resurrection. Did it imply some change in the material particles 
of the physical body? Was the tomb empty? If so, what had 
become of the body itself? What was the nature of the ‘ spiritual 
body’ of which St. Paul speaks? What was its relation to the 
corpse which had been laid in the tomb? The answer to these 
questions would necessitate an exhaustive dealing with the evi- 
dence of the New Testament, and a consideration of more than 
one very difficult philosophical problem. The point which con- 
cerns us is whether a denial of the ‘empty tomb’ is equivalent 
to a denial of the Resurrection. Probably most educated people 
who believe fully in a future life for themselves do not imagine 
that anything will happen to their decayed bodies ‘at the last 
day.’ By the ‘ resurrection of the body’ we mean our continued 
personal existence, the real persistence of the ‘ spiritual ego,’ in 
a sphere of being where ‘body’ in anything like its material 
sense can have no place. ‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
Kingdom of God.’ St. Paul argues from the nature of Christ’s 
risen body to our own; he equates the two, and we are entitled 
to reverse the argument. It is indeed a fair question as to how 
the disciples held so firmly to their belief in the reality of the 
Resurrection appearances unless they believed that the tomb had 
been found empty, and how the belief arose unless the fact were 
true. But this is a subsidiary question of proof. Many serious 
thinkers to-day find that their belief in the power and presence 
of a personal risen Christ is in no way connected with a belief 
in the physical miracle, which indeed they find a stumbling-block 
rather than a help. To deny the empty tomb is not to reject a 
doctrine, but to re-interpret its implications. It is in this con- 
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nexion impossible to protest too strongly against the language used 
by the Bishop of London in a recently published * correspondence 
with Mr. Thompson on this subject. He writes : 

I do not admit that the phrase ‘the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead the third day’ admits of being interpreted in any sense which is 
consistent with His Body having seen corruption like that of an ordinary 
man, or that the Christian hope could survive if the miracle were dis- 


believed. 


It may fairly be urged that such language does quite as much 
harm and causes quite as much ‘ distress’ to many serious minds 
as the unguarded utterance of extreme critical opinions does to 
others. Again a single quotation on the other side must suffice. 
Canon C. H. Robinson in his Studies in the Resurrection of 
Christ brands as ‘singularly foolish’ a widely-read book ‘in 
which the writer sought to show that the continued existence of 
Christianity depends upon a belief in an empty tomb.’ 

So far is this contention from being valid that if a belief in an empty 
tomb were no longer to be regarded as indispensable to a belief in the 
reality and genuineness of the Resurrection of Christ, some who are now 
unable to believe in His Resurrection would find it comparatively easy to 
do so.® 


Or again, while arguing against a theory that the body had been 
removed by the Sanhedrin, he writes: ‘It is however only fair 
to point out that the acceptance of this theory is not necessarily 
incompatible with a belief in the real objective Resurrection of 
Christ.’ ” 

III 


With regard to the whole position it is worth while calling 
attention to some recent words of the present Bishop of Oxford :* 


On the whole a free intellectual life is essential to religion. A religion 
which cannot face facts or assimilate all real knowledge becomes a super- 
stition. And any change in the intellectual atmosphere demands—not a 
fresh revelation but a fresh theology—a fresh presentation of the old creed 
in new intellectual terms. We are all familiar with the peril which besets 
an old religion of becoming fanatical and obscurantist in face of new 
knowledge. 


Dr. Gore apparéntly uses ‘creed’ in the sense of ‘faith,’ but 
if the old ‘ faith’ needs to be presented in new intellectual terms 
we obviously cannot exclude as inadmissible all attempts to 
re-interpret or restate the old creeds in which that faith has been 
formulated. Again, with direct reference to the points we have 
been considering, he writes ®* : i 


Contemporary criticism seems to be—we do not believe that it is really, 
but it seems to be—demanding in the name of freedom the negation of the 





* Guardian, November 10, 1911. * Op. cit. p. 18. * Ibid. p. 70. 
* Church Quarterly Review, October 1911, p. 104. * Ibid. p. 106. 
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miraculous which enters into our fundamental creed, and is of the essencg 
of our religion. Of the essence of our religion—so Westcott spoke of it, 
and we believe rightly. Can Christianity ignore the miracles of the Virgin 
birth and bodily resurrection and remain Christianity? This is the question 
which at this moment requires the most careful examination in the light of 
the best mind,’ and not merely the narrowly critical or narrowly scientific 
intellect, of our time. We believe that neither science nor criticism can 
claim that its own freedom within its own sphere is rendered impossible 
if the basis of historical Christianity in miraculous acts of God is main- 
tained. But here is the most anxious point of contemporary controversy, 
We have not the time to pursue the inquiry here. 


The importance of this pronouncement can hardly be exag. 
gerated, when we remember the quarter from which it comes. 
Dr. Gore emphasises his own firm conviction that the miracles 
in question are of the essence of Christianity. But at the same 
time he implies that the question is an open one, and has not 
been decided once for all; otherwise it would be an insult to the 
best mind of our time to invite it to a most careful examination 
of it. It is the whole position for which we are contending. We 
may have the gravest hesitation in accepting the views of which 
Mr. Thompson’s are an example. Still less do we urge that the 
Church as a whole should in any way commit herself to them, or 
even indicate any approval of them. We simply urge that the 
questions should not be prejudged, but left open for ‘the most 
careful examination ’ from every point of view. 

Our quarrel with the Bishop of Winchester is that he has in 
fact prejudged these questions, and with the Bishop of Oxford 
that he upholds his action in doing so. Yet the latter urges that 
they require further study and examination. It is not out of 
place to quote once more Temple’s words to Tait : ‘ Such a study, 
so full of difficulties, imperatively demands freedom for its con- 
dition. To tell a man to study, and yet bid him, under heavy 
penalties, to come to the same conclusions with those who have 
not studied, is to mock him. If the conclusions are prescribed, 
the study is precluded.’ 

There are three possible answers to the questions at issue. 
The ultimate verdict may be that the facts discussed are both true 
and essential to Christianity ; or that they are probably true, but 
not fundamental ; or that they are neither true nor fundamental. 
The convinced believer in Christianity may be forgiven if he 
refuses to contemplate what is logically a fourth possible answer, 
that the facts are fundamental, but not true. 

It is at least conceivable that either the second or the third of 
these answers may turn out to be the right one; there is already 
a considerable body of serious opinion which inclines to the 
second. If so, what verdict will future generations pass on the 
withdrawal of Mr. Thompson’s licence? Dr. Talbot himself 


1° The italics are mine. 
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contemplates the possibility of a mistake. ‘If it [authority] 
wrongly assumes something to be of the essence which is in truth 
only of the accident time will expose its mistake, and new cases 
will be added to Mr. Emmet’s black list of authority’s blunders.’ 
Considering the almost unbroken record of authority’s mistakes 
in the past, the probability of a further mistake, so long as it acts 
on the same principles, cannot be regarded as altogether negli- 
gible. It is a little difficult to write quite calmly of the Bishop’s 
point of view. It is as though a judge should say: ‘ We admit 
that the Courts have continually been wrong in cases similar to 
your’s, and it is quite possible we may be wrong now, but authority 
must be upheld and we must bear our witness to the claims of 
truth; therefore you are sentenced to penal servitude for an 
indefinite number of years. If it should turn out that your 
supposed offence is no offence, no doubt you will ultimately be 
released.’ It hardly needs saying that the Bishop of Winchester 
is the last man one would accuse of any intentional injustice ; I 
apologise even for the denial of such a suggestion. The blame 
lies not on the individual, but on the inherent defects of the method 
employed. It must be remembered that we are not concerned 
now with mere authoritative pronouncements or manifestoes, for 
which no one but the authors may be ‘ one penny the worse,’ but 
with the infliction of a serious punishment.** We cannot pass 
with a light heart over the possibility of a mistake. The great 
principle of English justice is that it is better that many guilty 
should escape than that a single innocent man should suffer. 
Now, this principle rests not merely on consideration for the 
individual, but on the disastrous effects which a miscarriage of 
justice has on men’s respect for law, and on the prestige of the 
responsible authority. We have been reminded of the claims of 
the authority of the Church, and of its duty of bearing witness. 
It is precisely because we care about these things, when properly 
interpreted, that we are eager to prevent them from being mis- 
applied. There can be little doubt that the low estate of Church 
authority and the scant regard paid to its witness are due to the 
admitted blunders of the past, which have brought both into 
disrepute. The Bishop sees in its mistakes ‘signs of the pro- 
tective resistance by which the instinct and reason of the Christian 
society repel what is alien to the integrity of its Trust.’ The 
point of view is a little paradoxical. Did the Church really 
vindicate its authority by attempting to anathematise one whom 
in the next generation it was to welcome as its Archbishop? Can 


" It is quite true, and I hasten to add that the Bishop remarks on the fact 
with pleasure, that in this particular instance the immediate effects are not so 
serious as they might be, since Mr. Thompson’s position as Fellow and Dean of 
Divinity of his College is untouched. But this is an ‘accident’ ; presumably 
the Bishop would feel bound to adopt the same course in a case where the 
victim’s whole professional career might be affected. 
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it commend its claim to witness to the Truth by rejecting and 
penalising new points of view, good and bad alike, until the spirit 
of the age forces it to accept them? 

Let it be repeated once more that we do not ask that the 
Church should embrace eagerly every new thing. Conservatism 
undoubtedly has its place in Church as in State. We welcome 
‘the massive orthodoxy of a Pusey or the fiery vigilance of a 
Liddon,’ when the one gives us the Commentary on Daniel or 
the treatise on Eternal Punishment, and the other the Bampton 
Lectures on The Divinity of Our Lord. The point is whether 
conservatism would not conduct its.defence more effectively if 
it would content itself with the rapier of discussion, and leave on 
the shelf the blunderbuss of authority. We may ask further 
whether the real authority of the Church would not gain if it 
abandoned its old methods, and whether its witness would not be 
listened to with greater respect, if it confined itself to the sphere 
where it has a right to speak. 

IV 


Is it possible to indicate very briefly where the true authority 
of the Christian society lies, and the field in which its witness is 
really of decisive weight? May we not say that its witness 
guarantees primarily and completely the facts and experiences of 
the religious life, and only secondarily and partially the theology 
in which those facts clothe themselves? The Dean of St. Paul's 
gives us the very phrase we are looking for. ‘ The authority of 
the Church, rightly understood, is the authority of the redeemed 
race, the elect—the stored spiritual experience of humanity.’ ” 
The idea harmonises exactly with the stress which modern psycho- 
logy has come to lay on the reality and validity of religious ex- 
perience. The individual is not an isolated unit, nor does he start 
de novo. When in prayer he finds himself in communion with a 
Higher Power, he can fortify himself as to the reality of his 
experience by the remembrance that it agrees with that of the 
elect souls of the race. If, on the other hand, he can feel nothing 
himself, and denies that there is anything to be felt, we may fairly 
refer him ‘to authority ’—the authority based on accumulated 
experience. This authority has a right to speak to the religious 
fact which it knows at first-hand ; each individual—so far as his 
experience is genuine—adds his quota to the evidence, and goes 
to swell the crowd of witnesses. Or we may take such a doctrine 
as that of the Atonement. When we are inclined to explain away 
the death of Christ as merely a striking example of love and self- 
sacrifice, we are again and again pulled up short by the undoubted 
fact that each generation of Christians, beginning with that of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, has found in it something more. The 
authority of their experience, varied and widespread, seems 


12 Faith and its Psychology, p. 124. 
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decisive; they witness at first-hand to a fact—the Cross does 
somehow bring to the sinner the sense of forgiveness and the 
practical power of a new life. But the theological interpretations 
of this fact, found in Articles or Confessions, stand on a different 
footing ; they are attempts to analyse and explain the experience, 
valuable, no doubt, but partial, inadequate and temporary. 

The same principle may be applied widely to the Eucharist, 
the Inspiration of Scripture, to the Incarnation itself. The 
Church is the witness to the Resurrection, not because it is in a 
position infallibly to guarantee by supernatural evidence the 
historical accuracy of certain events, but because it can testify 
by a varied and ever-growing experience to the power of the living 
Christ. On this sort of witness we cannot lay too much stress. 

Here, I think, we shall have the Bishop on our side. ‘The 
Church exists to testify ’’ to a Person and a Life, rather than to a 
Creed or a Theology. What is the ultimate relation between the 
two? We do not wish to prejudge the answer; it ‘is the most 
anxious point of contemporary controversy.’ We only ask that 
others shall not prejudge it on their side, and that it may be 
recognised that more than one answer may be given without 
disloyalty to the common faith. 

The problem of the relationship between Christianity and 
modern thought is difficult, and requires the most careful handling. 
To insist that on such matters as the place and interpretation of the 
miraculous traditional orthodoxy has said the last word is obsti- 
nately to shut our eyes to the clear teaching of history, and to 
deny the abiding presence of the Spirit of God, working through 
many and various channels. The Church has tried the method 
of repression, and by common admission it has failed. Is it not 
wise enough and strong enough to rest with a consistent and prac- 
tical faith on the fundamentally Christian principles of liberty, 
and the inherent power of truth? The experiment is at least 
worth a trial. 

Much will be gained if it can be realised that in the present 
controversy all are at one as to the fundamental facts on which the 
real religious life of the Christian rests. Our discussion touches 
only the comparatively subsidiary points of the proof, the explana- 
tion, and the logical corollaries of those facts. ‘ The foundations 
will be cast down ’ has been the cry of the fearful in every genera- 
tion; but when the storm has passed away, it is seen that the 
things which have been shaken are not foundations after all. For 
‘the Lord’s seat. is in heaven,’ and the real source and the 
ultimate evidences-of our Christian faith belong to a region where 
the searching winds of criticism cannot penetrate. 


Cyrin W. EmMMeET. 
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THE SOCIAL ENGLISH 


THE general drift of these remarks will be extremely comfortable 
and pleasant and friendly, but a few reproving criticisms must 
occur in the course of them. I am told, and believe, that a critic 
of painting or music should be able to paint a little or play the 
piano, but he need not necessarily do it well. Everyone who lives 
in the world at all must have manners good or bad, but the critic 
of manners need not be assumed to approve of his own. Indeed, 
it is likely that the person more than usually keen to observe 
manners, being more than usually sensitive, should commit many 
faults of his own, from the acuteness of his feelings or from the 
over-subtlety of his efforts to study other people’s. He will be 
more easily rebuffed, and, in consequence, silent or awkward, he 
will appear heartless to the less sensitive from fear of touching 
on what is painful, and so forth. For my part, I awake miserable 
in the night from some reminiscent dream of clumsy or offensive 
acts or words of mine, and I do not know that I can make that 
excuse. There is always something of a boomerang about criti- 
cism of manners, but now no reader is justified in assuming any 
odious self-complacency in me, no acquaintance in turning an 
ironical eye on me when next we meet. I am only a critic. 

I do not propose to contradict Matthew Arnold. Much of what 
he observed in our life generally as hideous and base is unfortu- 
nately much the same. We revel in stupid murders, and some time 
ago the ‘ Life Story’ of a wretched girl accused of complicity 
in one of them was advertised, written by her wretched father or 
mother, as the great attraction of a popular paper. My theme is 
a much narrower one, being only the English as they appear in the 
manners and talk of their social life. Even so it might well filla 
big book, or a row of big books, for that matter. But since those 
books will never be written by me I may as well set down the 
notes which reading and a rather widely varied experience have 
suggested to me, even though they be rather outlines or headings 
for a more elaborate study than the study itself. 

It is my belief that our manners are more agreeable and easy 
than they have ever been, are indeed distinctly civilised, and 
credit to us generally. It would be, of course, a hopeless attempt 
to prove this conclusively and directly. One cannot quote a 
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number of agreeable remarks and contrast them with less agree- 
able conversations preserved for us, and if one could the method 
would be fallacious. What I propose to do is to examine the 
causes which I think have produced the changes for the better in 
which I believe, to show how probable it is they should have 
produced such changes, and invite you to recollect your reading 
in memoirs and novels and plays of manners, and look about you 
and compare. I think you will then agree with me. We shall 
ramble about a good deal, excusably, I hope, since this article is 
a collection of notes and not a scientific treatise, and we shall 
dive now and then beneath the surface of appearances, and pos- 
sibly—for this is my ambition—bring back with us a little pearl 
worth finding, a suggestion, to wit, for the quality in our social 
civilisation which distinguishes it from others, and for which, if 
we are to be overwhelmed and perish, the world would do well 
to mourn our disappearance. I see in fancy an arching of foreign 
eyebrows, but let the foreign reader bear with me to the end. 

Let me first remove one obstacle to belief. Old people very 
often tell us that manners were better when they were young, and 
we, observing what charming manners the old people themselves 
have, are apt to think they must be right. It is an illusion. Old 
people have good manners because they are old, not because their 
manners were better than ours when they were young. They 
are no longer obsessed as are young people with their own passions 
and ambitions, and they have learned tolerance and to be merely 
amused by extravagant opinions, or if they have not their preju- 
dices sit prettily on them. In every generation it is a common 
saying that manners have grown worse, and it is absurd to ask us 
to believe that they have progressively deteriorated since the 
days when people called one another bad names, and fought on 
the spot over a difference in opinion. Old people, too, are often 
referring to a different standard or principle, as when they com- 
plain of a lack of reverence in children towards their elders, not 
observing that the spirit of comradeship may be just as good a 
thing as the spirit of discipline. As an ageing person myself, I 
think it far more agreeable, and trust that my age at least will 
never be reverenced. But let us now get into the thick of the 
main subject. 

Manners are of the head and the heart. Perfect manners can 
be only of both, because occasions there must be in social life when 
the heart is not @ sufficient guide. A clever person with little or 
no heart may be better mannered as a rule if he takes pains than 
a good-natured person with little or no head; but when he falls, 
as he is pretty sure to fall some time, his selfishness or irritation 
betraying him, he falls with a thud, Indeed, it is curious to 


observe how often very clever people, with every reason to 
4a? 
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conciliate those about them, offend from sheer bad nature, indiffer- 
ence to others’ feelings, or brutal aggressiveness, whereas, when 
your clumsy, well-meaning fellow goes wrong, nobody who is 
not both fool and prig really minds, and one loves him the more 
after his apology, which usually makes the blunder worse. Now, 
T am sorry to say I cannot pretend for a moment that we English 
have been gaining in intelligence. The evidence is too sadly 
strong the other way. We are not what we were in matters for 
which we once had a special aptitude, and do please, look, though 
only for the briefest moment, at the mental quality of our popular 
papers and novels. Consequently it is improbable, to say the 
least, that examples of exquisite fine breeding should be more 
frequent than they were. That must be, say what you will, an 
affair partly of intelligence, of quick perception, imagination, the 
gift of the right word, with something of humour added, if our 
enjoyment is to be complete. I may say that the examples I 
know are nearly all of men, and somebody says that intellect is 
a male speciality : I would rather say that intellect in a woman is 
apt to be a little too conscious and proud of itself. I have read in 
the ingenious Mr. Chesterton that all men have bad manners 
except those under the immediate influence of women, who are the 
exemplars and guardians of manners, and I think he is altogether 
wrong. They may take it as an amende (or they may not—I am 
not at all sure) that the most perfect manners known to me are 
possessed by a woman, but she also has very rare gifts of perception 
and humour. Such fineness of breeding, however, in woman or 
man, must be rare, just as fine painting or poetry is rare, and 
moreover it needs some hard trial of circumstance before it can 
be surely known ; it is rare now, and I think it always was rare. 
It is not the theme of this article, which deals with a more average 
matter—the pleasant manners which are all the better for some 
intelligence, but are mainly based on friendliness and kindness. 
And it is quite certain that we English are a kinder people than 
we were. That is proved by many things. The worst blot on our 
history is the treatment of factory-workers, especially of women 
and children, in the beginning of our industrial prosperity ; the 
treatment may be hard still, but it is no longer inhuman. Our 
care for the sick and old, and our attitude to prisoners and 
offenders against the law prove the change. Our tenderness and 
solicitude for children run into an unwholesome worship of them 
here and there, but think of the unfortunate ‘ Fairchild family ’! 
Every middle-aged person must have noticed the disappearance of 
brutality in our dealings with the other animals. Without any 
doubt at all we are kinder all round. There are observers who 
say that we are softer all round, and that this kindness is but the 
agreeable side of it, the other being loss of courage and endurance 
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and manhood. ‘When Britain set the world ablaze, in good 
King George’s glorious days,’ we were harsher and hardier. 

Well, we may be softer, and if so, it is a pity, but that has 
nothing to do with kindness, for in civilised peoples the bravest 
men are nearly always the gentlest. In any case we are kinder, 
and it is inevitable that the fact should appear in our ordinary 
social intercourse. And surely and obviously it does so. Do but 
remember not only the rows and scrimmages of olden days, but 
the rude encounters of the ‘ wits’ in more recent times, the in- 
cessant effort to ‘score’ at any cost to somebody else’s feelings. 
The idea of social intercourse seems to have been a hostile 
encounter or competition ; it is now, or is becoming, as it should 
be, an occasion merely of mutual pleasure. If the ‘ art of conver- 
sation,’ which is alleged to be dead, involved necessarily all the 
competitive rudeness and snubbing of which one reads, the mono- 
logues and breezes, I should rejoice at its decease, but, of course, 
it did not necessarily involve them. One who was considered, and 
rightly, as of the very best talkers of our time, was remarkable, 
even more than for his own wit, for the skilful sympathy with 
which he appealed to and drew out the prsviously silent : he is 
dead, alas! but he would be only middle-aged were he still with 
us. That is the true model, and I think it is followed uncon- 
sciously more often than it was. And even when there is no 
occasion for it, when there is no predominant wit but everyone is 
talking, well or not, happily together, I would rather by far be of 
that company than of one when the most brilliant talker you like 
was exercising his wit at the expense of a butt who did not enjoy 
it. Would not you also? The mere monologist, however clever, 
is universally voted a bore among us : the wit who wanted to crush 
people, like Samuel Rogers, we simply would not tolerate. All 
this is because we are kinder, and whether it means that we are 
less brilliant or not, it certainly means that we are better- 
mannered. 

This point is as good as another at which to dispose of the 
objection that our conversation is rough because it is so full of 
chaff and slang. It really is not an absolute rule that formality 
and punctilio imply good manners. There are occasions, no doubt, 
when these are necessary, and when chaff would be offensive, but 
they are rare, happily, and the occasions are more numerous when 
formality would be even more ‘offensive, because it would be 
unfriendly. You must pass this truism, because it may serve to 
correct a vague but prevalent idea, that various societies we read 
of which had more forms and ceremonies than ours therefore had 
better manners. The contemporary English might be the better, 
perhaps, for a little more ceremony in public: a little more hat- 
raising, for instance, when men enter a shop served by women, 
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or enter a restaurant, would do them no harm. But the cere- 
monies of our ancestors often went with a good deal of rude- 
ness. In the old plays, where everyone was everyone else’s 
humble servant, what rude things they said! And gentlemen who 
were always sweeping their hats with a profound bow not infre- 
quently dashed them in one another’s faces. Formality, like 
familiarity, may be well or ill timed. But assuredly chaff is, at its 
best, the salt of conversation. It isa mistake to suppose that it 
is @ modern invention, because it is a natural human instinct 
among friends, and one finds it scattered everywhere in history. 
You find it in Plato’s dialogues, in the letters to George Selwyn, 
in the jokes of the Regency—where it was very poor and coarse. 
It is the accusers of our manners, however, who allege that it 
distinguishes our time especially, and we will accept their allega- 
tion. The more chaff of the right sort the better, say I. It 
bridges gaps in acquaintance, it produces an atmosphere of 
intimacy more quickly than anything else, and even when it is 
barren it fills with a fair appearance the place of the wit which is 
lacking. Like everything else, it may be used excessively, and 
it is a bore when some of us would argue seriously; but that is a 
defect of intelligence, not of manners. So with slang. Slang is 
a bore when people will use the same word or phrase of it to 
express anything, but there again it is intelligence, not manners, 
that is at fault. Slang in itself, which most often is simply a new 
or revived metaphor, seems to me rather preferable as an orna- 
ment of speech to the oaths of our ancestors, though I am no 
pronounced enemy of oaths, either. Here, again, I am set off at 
a tangent, like Sterne, and would there were more resemblances ! 
—in regard to oaths. Swearing is said to be an occasionally offen- 
sive feature of modern manners, being used, that is, when it 
should not be used. If that be true I fancy the explanation to be 
this. Among themselves our males—I hope I do not offend my 
associates—do not object to strong language when they know one 
another fairly well. They avoid it instinctively in the society of 
ladies. But some ladies, in these days, like their ancestresses, 
do not object to it either, and even use it themselves, and then, 
of course, there are no bad manners in the men who swear within 
limits, because nobody is annoyed. The male mind, however, 
may grow confused by this licence and lose its instinctive restraint 
in the matter, and so an occasional stray word may be dropped 
unswares and unfortunately. The same explanation may apply 
to a story or joke offensive to the propriety of the last generation, 
and told to an unhappily chosen audience in this. One hears such 
@ complaint now and then. But I do not think such things often 
happen, and they are but a small affair. . . . Less formality on 
the one side, more chaff and slang on the other, what does it all 
mean but that as our social civilisation improves strict rules are 
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found less needful, and natural fun and emphasis can have freer 
play? Chaff and slang make for ease and friendliness, and these, 
after all, are the basis of good manners. 

In this connexion there may as well be a separate paragraph 
about the manners of the young and adolescent. I have just read 
again an essay of Mr. Max Beerbohm, in which he attacks quite 
bitterly the manners of contemporary young women. Well, I 
am some years older than he, and have arrived at a time of middle 
life at which one is not apt to be a harsh critic of young women. 
I am sure, however, that he is far happier in the company of 
contemporary girls than he would have been with those of 1820, 
whose manners he eulogises so wistfully. In one respect I agree 
with him. It is a pity that the teaching of a graceful deportment 
should have gone out of fashion—I mean in the matter of moving 
and sitting, and so forth. I have in mind a lady who was taught 
those arts by Taglioni, and whose movements certainly shame the 
girls of the period. But when it comes to conversation the girls 
of this period, being more individual and articulate, are a world 
more interesting than those of a hundred years ago, who would 
have bored Mr. Beerbohm to death, and I question if their 
manners are not better also. They are sometimes too brusque 
and downright : that is a fault of self-conceit, and theirs is more 
respectable than their ancestresses, because it comes from a good 
epinion of their own wits and perceptions, and not from infallible 
maxims and views laid down for them. Downrightness, too, 
shows interest. I would far rather that a girl who disagreed with 
me were to say, as nowadays she might say, ‘ Oh, that’s frightful 
rot!’ and proceed to argue vehemently, than that she should give 
me a frigid ‘ Indeed ! I fear I cannot agree with you,’ and change 
the subject. The former, in my opinion, would be the better 
mannered of the two. As for the very young men, Mr. Beerbohm 
rightly condemns their slouching and inattention to appearances, 
which compulsory military service, as I hope, will cure in them. 
I do not find anything to complain of in their attitude to myself ; 
rather the contrary, indeed, since it seems to me less aloof and 
retiring than ours was twenty years ago, to men of my age. Mr. 
Beerbohm arraigns their casual carriage towards girls of their 
own age, but I will explain how that happens, and why he should 
be easy about it, a little later; there is a more creditable reason 
than the numerical preponderance of women in England to which 
he is driven. We must now go back to the causes. 

The increasing kindness and humanity of the English, then, 
I take to be the chief cause, perhaps, of their greater ease and 
amiability in society. That is a good cause, and operates 
altogether in a good manner. There is another cause which may 
be good or bad, but which operates sometimes through the less 
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fine qualities of poor humanity. I refer to the ever greater 
fluidity of our classes, which is a commonplace of social observa- 
tion. We are mixed up socially every day with greater and 
greater freedom. It is true that certain gloomy observers see 
emerging from our economic circumstances a plutocracy which 
will form a real caste. I hope that will not happen, and as I am 
not dealing with the future, I may disregard the possibility, 
What the manners of such an avowed plutocracy would be like 
I do not know, and with all my eptimism would rather not guess, 
M. Anatole France’s prophecies in his Iles des Pingouins were not 
encouraging. For the present, if we are governed by a pluto- 
cracy it is good enough to mask its authority in social intercourse, 
and does not prevent the fluidity of classes I spoke of. Now, ina 
rigid caste system the manners of each caste may be good within 
itself, and are less likely to be good as between caste and caste. 
The family party—I had written ‘ happy family,’ but what with 
its duels and divorces it was hardly that—the family party which 
formed the English aristocracy in Horace Walpole’s or Charles 
Fox’s time was certainly easy, and was very tolerably amiable, I 
should think, in its internal manners; the country gentry were 
rather rough ; the middle classes were stiff and dull, as until lately 
they remained ; the lower orders were distressingly brutal. The 
manners of superior caste to inferior caste I am sure were of an 
extreme arrogance and patronage on the whole. Well, these 
distinctions have been continuously losing their significance, 
though convenience still enforces the invidious use of them in 
writing. The aristocracy has still much power, but it is also 
partly an element of the plutocracy and partly an illusion ; nobody 
could perform the tiresome task of defining the middle classes ; the 
lower orders, bad as their economic condition is often, have often, 
also, scant cause to envy those who aforetime were their imme- 
diate superiors, and so far as social life goes, do gain something 
from the lip homage paid to equality. And the whole thing is 
being mixed up, though social distinctions remain more rigid in 
the lower than in the higher strata. Now, when these classes 
first began to mingle there must have been a great deal of 
patronising manner and conceit, and giving of airs on one side, 
and a great deal of unsocial watchfulness and degrading servility 
on the other. Snobbishness in any ordinary sense is impossible 
in a rigid caste system: it gets its head when the barriers are 
broken down. As time has gone on, however, I see, comparing 
one thing with another, a great improvement. Partly kindness 
and humanity, as I said, but partly a reason less noble—decreas- 
ing power and stability on one side, increasing possibility of 
power on the other. Let me illustrate. When, fifty years ago 
or so, an average duke made the acquaintance of an unknown 
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Mr. Smith, I am sure his manner, however affable, was patronis- 
ing to an extent which would be extremely unpopular now, while 
Mr. Smith was generally diffident and obsequious in a degree 
which made pleasant intercourse impossible. But the average 
duke to-day is aware, I feel pretty sure, that dukes are not quite 
what they were, that he is in a way on his trial, and had best be 
conciliatory on the whole; while this unknown Mr. Smith may 
turn out to be a remarkably important fellow. The wide and 
constantly changing mixture involves much ignorance about 
chance acquaintances. Smith, on his side, is not awed as his 
predecessor was, to begin with, and then if, unlike you and me, 
he has not humanity enough to take his duke simply, without 
worrying about the dukedom, he is probably anxious above all 
things—thanks to the anti-snob satirists—to dissimulate his 
snobbishness, and if he makes a mistake it is probably in the 
direction of an inverted snobbishness, of a too easy familiarity. 
So here and in a thousand like cases qualities not the noblest in 
us work on the whole for a comfortable sociality. Of course I 
know that the worst manners on the face of the earth belong to 
those successfully aspiring snobs who are short-sighted enough 
to slight their old acquaintances, or to snobs who are afraid that 
too great intimacy, or even association, with people (infinitely 
their betters, very likely) not in favour with the common world 
may prejudice their own miserable ambitions. But these, I 
sincerely hope and believe, are rare exceptions whom a more 
enlightened community will merely push into a lethal chamber 
on the first offence. On the whole, when snobbishness is at all 
illuminated by intelligent self-interest it works for conciliation 
and bonhomie in the sphere of manners. . . . In the mixture 
of classes, again, manners have filtered down, inevitably, and 
those of the upper classes used certainly to be better, because 
more natural and less embarrassed, than those of the classes 
technically beneath them. There are people who are annoyed 
by a lack of deference toward them in shops and so forth. I 
cannot sympathise with them, and I believe that real dignity 
seldom fails of respect. The manners of class to class, not only 
in equal social intercourse, but in all the occasions of service, 
are infinitely more agreeable than they were. Even the suddenly 
enriched learn by observation that a de haut en bas manner to 
waiters and shopkeepers is not the best. And what young man 
of fashion would dream in these days of calling his valet 
‘scoundrel’ and ‘rascal,’ as was the common custom afore- 
time if we believe the books and plays? I am told that in this 
respect, at least, of our attitude towards technical inferiors, we 
much-criticised English may be favourably compared with some 
peoples abroad. That a real democracy exists anywhere may be 
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doubted. But an apparent democracy by making for a common 
form in manners tends vastly to improve them—when there is a 
good model for imitation, which fortunately we English have 
possessed. 

This slight comparison brings me to one of greater significance, 
to that dive below the surface of which I spoke at the beginning, 
to the pearl I fondly hope may be found there. The English, I 
truly believe, have ‘rounded Cape Turk’ at last, or at least the 
best of them have done so, and if that is the fact indeed, then 
surely our English civilisation has achieved something of its own. 
There is the Mussulman attitude to women. I have no quarrel 
with it; travellers have told me that it promotes the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number; I daresay it does. There is 
the attitude of chivalry, or of idealised chivalry. I have no 
quarrel with that either when it is genuine, for then it is a 
beautiful thing. As an atfitude of a man to a woman there may 
be found in it the deepest happiness known to us, our strongest 
instincts and our least petty and selfish qualities of the spirit 
working together. I count him wise who worships what he finds 
kindest and sanest and finest in humanity; I count him most 
happy if he finds that in a woman; I count the cynic who calls 
him the mere dupe of sex a fool. But that attitude I praise as 
one of a man to a woman, the fruit of deep and intimate experi- 
ence, and only so can it be approved by sense as well as sentiment. 
As an attitude of men to women generally it is rarely genuine, 
and then it is a beautiful folly ; it is more often a sham, and one 
remembers that when the sentimental worship of women was 
most popular with us the usage of women in factories was most 
vile. There is a third attitude, that professed by modern 
Western civilisation, as to beings free to think and act for them- 
selves, and worthy of attention on equal terms. It does not 
exclude the saner chivalry, and the man, happy in knowing one 
woman whose welfare is more to him than his own, to whom he 
is in a real sense devoted, is precisely the man who most easily 
can treat the other women of his world in a vein of rational 
friendship and acquaintance, with no perpetual obsession of their 
sex. The road of progress which Western life has followed in 
regard to women may be in one sense a return, if we believe the 
story of their position in the Germanic tribes of old, may be a 
re-assertion of our racial spirit after its centuries-long thraldom 
to alien influences and authority. St. Paul—I trust I may 
mention the fact without offence—was an Asiatic. In any case 
we have followed that road for a long time now, and it is futile 
to hope for a return: there is the stationary Eastern ideal, and 
there is the moving Western : we must take one or the other. 

Tn other countries as well as in England this road has been 
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followed, and I do not know that ours is distinguished by any 
wise lead in respect to material equalities and opportunities for 
women. That subject is beset with the gravest difficulties, and 
fortunately it is quite beside my purpose to discuss it. If women 
should have votes, if they should hold importantly responsible 
positions, if wives should labour in factories—these questions let 
others dispute. They are doing so with much heat, and as it 
seems to me, with much disposition to ignore the essential: I 
agree with the ‘advanced’ party in some respects, disagree in 
others, as my customary fate is in most discussions. My special 
point is that in social life, in the attitude of men to women as 
they talk and take their social pleasures together, we English 
have gone, and gone wisely, beyond the other peoples of the 
West in a sincere respect and friendliness which has nothing to 
do with sex. I mean that the most amiable of us accept and 
show that we accept our women friends on their merits as social 
creatures simply. Heaven forbid I should affirm that we have 
abolished the indirect consequences of sex. Most miserable then 
were we to have lost so much of the savour and fun of life. For 
my part I should think most of the charm of social life gone if I 
ceased to prefer a reasonably attractive woman as a companion 
to a man of equal conversational gifts. I mean that we are not 
obsessed by sex, are not always thinking of it in regard to the 
women we meet. It is very likely indeed that the reader knows 
more of foreign people than I, and I am very sorry if his know- 
ledge will not support me. All I can say is that such experience 
and reading and indirect knowledge as I have convince me that 
the Latin civilisation has never really gone beyond regarding 
women from the sexual view only. Of course that does not 
appear too openly or offensively among well-bred people. But 
the man of the Latin civilisation—which of course is wider than 
the so-called Latin races—seems to me, in his social intercourse, 
to be dominated entirely by the fact whether or no the women 
he meets attract him as women. Within the range of their 
civilisation other people may be more civilised than we: in this 
attitude to women I believe we have extended civilisation beyond 
the old range, have achieved or are achieving something new : 
pity, I think, if we have no time given us to improve on the 
experiment. Meredith said that true comedy began only when 
women were admitted to a social équality; social civilisation, I 
think, is only perfect where that equality is real, and where, 
therefore, a fact which after all is irrelevant to social occasions no 
longer dominates them. 

In all this I have written perhaps a little too absolutely, but 
if that is so it was to make my point with reasonable brevity. It 
is certainly far from me to accuse my countrymen of a priggish 
exclusion of natural feelings in society, of imperceptiveness or 
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dulness before physical beauty in women. A face fair beyond 
others, a charm which is distinctively feminine—those qualities 
must first engage the attention of natural man everywhere, and 
most often continue to hold the first place in his regard. But we 
do not—the amiable of us—allow them to confuse a sensible 
equality of attitude in social life, which we feel would be unfair 
to their possessor as well as to others. I think, too—and will 
no attractive woman of cosmopolitan experience support me?— 
that their possessor, consulting an English lawyer or doctor, 
would have a greater certainty of his repressing the emotions 
they might excite and attending strictly to her case than if 
she were consulting his foreign colleagues. I have heard so, 
To put it roughly, we make love when we make love, but we do 
not make half love on inappropriate occasions, counting it ill 
manners. That at least is our intention, and when we fall short 
of it we are criticised. A deeper philosopher than I may find 
some inner cause in our nature for the change. We are not less 
philoprogenitive than other men. Is it not possible, indeed, that 
a constant preoccupation with sex is more likely to fritter away 
real passion than to strengthen it? But I will leave the matter 
there : after all, I remind myself that, whatever our social merits, 
we are prudes in our reception of public utterances, and that 
I am not writing a scientific treatise. . . . Whatever unseen 
cause may produce this change or advance, its effect on our 
manners is obviously great. Dried up is the perpetual stream of 
personal compliments in which we were wont to paddle, and 
which other nations use more or less copiously still. I fear our 
excellent grandfathers were often clumsy at the business, and I 
am sure that contemporary Frenchmen are skilful and tactful at 
it, but I think our custom is the more comfortable even if we 
could be as witty as they. It must surely be a bore for a 
beautiful woman with brains that her face should never be taken 
for granted, even as those ladies among us who are public orators 
resent the reporting of their clothes to the exclusion of their 
speeches. Then, too, in the day of personal compliments what 
was done about the plain and unattractive women? If they were 
left out it was invidious; if they were brought in it was patently 
insincere, and therefore (I should imagine) offensive. Oh, no, 
ours is the more comfortable course. No doubt our equal and 
friendly attitude may err on the side of roughness. We should 
know when our attitude of absolute equality is unacceptable, as 
it may be to foreign ladies, and is, and should be, to old ladies 
of any country. Mr. Beerbohm rightiy rebukes young men who 
are too off-hand, but I trust I have shown him that this fault comes 
from a better cause than he supposed, and may be called a fault 
on the right side. Chaff of a woman may be rude, but so may 
be chaff of a man. That is the fault of a naturally bluff people, 
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but surely the risk of meeting with it is a small price for women 
to pay if they are relieved from an insincere and tiresome defer- 
ence. They will not miss, in consequence, any of the real homage 
which is reserved for their private ears. 

Such are the causes which in my opinion have produced in the 
last generation or so, and more particularly in the last twenty 
years, a very great improvement in our English manners, render- 
ing them far more natural and easy and agreeable. That they 
are sometimes rough I have admitted, but I do not admit that 
they are rougher in a bad sense than they were, believing that 
formality can go hand-in-hand with great essential roughness to 
other people’s feelings. I wonder how far the reader has agreed 
with me in all this. If only a little or not at all, I should like to 
hear his objections and reason with him. He may be under an 
historical illusion. I think the pretty ceremonies with which we 
credit the past are greatly extended by tradition, especially by 
stage tradition. A certain sedateness and gravity of culture, for 
example, may well have distinguished the Court of Charles the 
First, but that may have been lost before the Restoration in the 
turmoil and camp-life of the Civil War, and yet the second Charles 
remarked to a remonstrating bishop that ‘ Your martyr swore 
twice as much as I.’ People of exceptionally fine breeding (like 
Charles the Second himself) shine in history, but we must not 
take their manners as typical. Or, again, the reader may be 
thinking of the whole interest of society, and confuse social 
attitudes and manners with the intellectual content of our talk. 
That very possibly, I fear probably, has declined, but he must 
not be misguided by brilliant exceptions here, too, or believe 
that society in general ever talked as it talks in Meredith’s 
works: Thackeray with his accurate ear for banalities is his 
better guide. Or he may be misled by modern discomfort, by 
the general hurrying from place to place which is the result of our 
much vaunted inventions. I quite agree with him that this is an 
extremely stupid phase of civilisation, and I trust it will pass 
when people discover that it is pleasanter to stay for three weeks 
in one place than to pay seven different visits of three days each. 
That does affect manners evilly in so far as the older plan of 
hospitality made for serenity and familiarity : they have improved 
in spite of it. That is a trivial thing, however, and I am reminded 
that there may be triviality to spare in this article already. The 
subject compelled a good deal of it, I think, but I trust that some 
suggestion of what is not trivial has somehow been involved. I 
said at the beginning, however, that it was not a scientific 


treatise. 
G. 8. Street. 
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WILL CHINA BREAK UP? | 


Amonc the world-wide symptoms of unrest at the present moment 
the rebellion in China, affecting, as it does, about a quarter of the 
human race, is the most important in its far-reaching possibilities, 
Day by day we hear of the accession of different provinces to the 
revolutionary propaganda, and it would appear as if not alone 
the Manchu dynasty, but the monarchical system that has in one 
shape or another lasted for thousands of years is about to be swept 
away as lightly as thistle-down is blown before a gentle breeze, 
at a moment’s notice, and without previous agitation among an 
unlettered and peculiarly conservative population of 400,000,000. 

Before we lightly accept this outcome of the present situation 
it will be well to consider in broad lines the grave internal troubles 
that China has overcome in the past, and the conditions under 
which the mass of the Chinese people live in the present. 

The modern history of China practically begins with the Hau 
dynasty, B.c. 206 to a.p. 220, during which Canton, Fu-kien and 
Yunnan were added to the empire, and Szechuen was colonised, 
followed by the T’sin dynasty from A.D. 265 to 419; and after a 
succession of short-lived dynasties established by successful adven- 
turers the T’ang dynasty was founded, 618-907, during which, by 
the way, at the siege of Tai-yuen, cannon were used in the defence 
that threw stone shot of 12 lb. 300 paces. After a series of petty 
dynasties and general anarchy the Sung dynasty was established 
in 960-1126, but were displaced by the Manchu Tartars, the Kins, 
who compelled the Chinese to shave their heads after the present 
fashion ; hence the custom of all Chinese rebels is to allow the 
hair to grow in its natural manner. 

The founder of the succeeding Ming dynasty was first a 
Buddhist priest, then rebel soldier, and ultimately successful 
commander, when, having driven out the foreign ruler, he estab- 
lishéd his capital at Nankin, and founded a dynasty that lasted 
from 1368 to 1628, the period having its full share of wars and 
uprisings, the last Emperor committing suicide on his defeat by 
a Tartar chieftain. The aid of the Manchus was sought to expel 
the usurper, which they did after a contest lasting for forty years, 
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and themselves established the Ts’ing dynasty in 1644, the 
present representative of which is the infant Emperor, whose 
destiny now hangs in the balance. 

It must not be assumed, therefore, that China has reached her 
present position through a long period of somnolence. On the 
contrary, for over two thousand years the eighteen great pro- 
vinces that now form the ‘ Middle Kingdom,’ exclusive of Man- 
churia and Mongolia, have been conquered and reconquered, 
concentrated and separated from time to time, so that Chinese 
use as a proverb ‘ Long divided we unite, long united we divide.’ 
There were serious rebellions in 1661, in the reign of the Emperor 
Kang-hi, when four provinces, and in 1796, in Kiaking’s reign, 
when twelve provinces revolted, and three hundred cities were des- 
troyed ; and the Mohammedan rising in 1856 cost the lives of many 
thousands. But the gravest crisis in the modern history of China 
was the Taeping rebellion. The Southern Chinese have never 
freely accepted the Manchu rule, and in the provinces of Kwangsi 
and Kwangtung various secret societies inimical to the Govern- 
ment, including the well-known and influential Triad Society, 
have long existed. The result of our early war with China, in the 
complete success of our military operations, had shaken the belief 
in the power of the Manchus, and in 1851 Hung Seu Tsuen, a 
native of Kwangtung, who had attracted to his propaganda several 
thousand followers, raised the standard of rebellion and pro- 
claimed his intention to expel the Manchus and establish the 
‘Taeping,’ or native dynasty of Universal Peace. The rebellion 
began by capturing some villages and ravaging the country, as 
usual in Chinese troubles. They swept from village to village, 
city to city, province to province, leaving desolation behind them, 
and gathering an immense army, with which the various cities 
were garrisoned, until at length it was computed that the Tien 
Wang, or Heavenly King, which title Hung Seu Tsuen had 
adopted, had at his command between four and five hundred 
thousand men. He had adopted a blasphemous parody of Chris- 
tianity as the basis of a system controlled by him and five friends 
whom he had associated with him as rulers, with kingly titles, 
and for a time his supposed Christian principles attracted the 
sympathy of some missionaries. 

The Taepings captured Hankow in 1852 and Wuchang in 
1853, where they accumulated much loot and provisions, and 
moved down the Yangtze river, where they captured Nankin in 
March, and massacred 30,000 Manchus; there Tien Wang 
established his court. The Chinese Government, which had no 
regular standing army, sent Imperial troops probably no better 
armed or disciplined than the rebels to oppose them, but the 
rebels had the best of the game. They lived on plunder, and their 
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approach to the large cities set in motion all the turbulent ele- 
ments, who looked forward with confidence to an orgy of looting 
and excesses. 

From this period the Taepings held possession of Nankin, 
which is surrounded by a splendid wall thirty-five miles in circum- 
ference. Their hordes marched over sixteen of the eighteen pro- 
vinces, and even threatened Pekin ; their commanders were equal 
in strategical ability to those of the Imperial and_ provincial 
troops, and they were joined by some European adventurers, while 
they drew supplies of arms and munitions of war from Macao, 
The Imperial Government laboured under the disadvantage of 
the semi-independent position allowed to the viceroys, each of 
whom looked upon other viceroyalties as practically foreign 
countries with whose fate they had but little concern. With the 
departure of the devastating hordes over their own borders they 
rested content, and considered it no duty on their part to assist the 
neighbouring viceroy whose province was being attacked. 0 
matters continued, foreign countries preserving strict neutrality, 
until the Taeping General Chung Wang proceeded to attack 
Shanghai. The various concessions were put in a state of defence, 
and a large volunteer force embodied. The attack was made and 
repulsed. 

A wanton attack upon our boats at Wompoa at length deter- 
mined the French and English admirals to take action, and a 
series of operations were undertaken. In 1860 a force of 
foreigners, Manilla men and others, was raised by Ward and 
Burgevine, two American soldiers of fortune, and paid by the 
Chinese merchants. Chinese were also enlisted. This force, which 
had named itself the ‘Ever Victorious Army,’ did good service, 
and ultimately reached the number of 5000. In 1862 General 
Ward was killed. At the time Colonel Forester was second in 
command. He declined the command, which devolved upon 
Burgevine. The latter was unpopular with the Chinese mer- 
chants who paid the force, and with Li Hung Chang, with whose 
troops it was operating. Representation being made to General 
Staveley, then in command of the British troops, he applied for 
permission to lend an English officer: Burgevine was dismissed 
by the Chinese authorities, and Captain Holland, Royal Marines, 
was placed in command pending instructions from our Minister, 
Sir James Bruce. On receipt of his approval the force was in 
March 1863 handed over to Major Gordon, R.E., who from these 
unpromising materials created a disciplined and effective fighting 
force, and, during the operations until the destruction of the rebel 
leaders and disbandment of the force, showed those magnificent 
qualities as a leader and a man that shone so brightly from that day 
until his abandonment to a hero’s death at Khartoum. During 
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his advance to attack Yesing, after the taking of Suchow, they 
found the people in the villages in the last stage of starvation and 
eating the flesh of those who had died. 

This was the condition of Southern China at the close of the 
Taeping rebellion, which had lasted for fourteen years and is 
computed to have cost the lives of over twenty-two millions of 
people. 

This was but forty-six years ago, and from the accounts we 
may estimate the probable procedure of a general uprising, should 
it take place. There is some reason to believe that the Boxer 
conspiracy also was originally aimed at the Manchu dynasty, but 
was afterwards turned against the foreigners, who are as unpopu- 
lar with the mass of the Chinese people as they ever have been. 

The immediate origin of the present movement was the oppo- 
sition to the foreign loan for the construction of the Szechuen 
railway, but this was only a symptom of the feeling that railways 
built by foreign loans and under foreign control are a danger to 
the aspiration of young China for development uncontrolled from 
without. Numbers of Chinese students have visited and studied 
in Japan, Europe and the United States, and a large proportion 
regard the republican as the ideal form of government. The 
Western learning is recommended as a means to an end, but it 
would be a hardy assumption that the end aimed at is such free 
intercourse with foreigners as obtains among the nations of more 
advanced civilisation. ‘China for the Chinese’ is a fine cry with 
which one instinctively sympathises, but the new wine ferment- 
ing in old bottles has yet to produce certain definitions that are 
unsettled. What China? Is it Monarchical China or Republi- 
can China? Is it to be one great republic or eighteen republics? 
The two Kwangs (Kwangtung and Kwangsi) have already pro- 
claimed their republic and ‘elected’ their President at Canton. 
Are these provinces, free and independent, to arrange their 
own customs? and, if so, what is to become of the Imperial 
Customs as guarantee for Chinese foreign loans? Is each inde- 
pendent province to appoint a representative to foreign Courts, 
and is it to deal direct with foreign powers respecting the many 
cases of friction that arise from time to time? If on the 

other hand China means a federation of independent States 
under @ president, how is the latter to be selected? The 
most active minds in China are the Southerns, but they are not 
favourites, and Canton would have but a poor chance of seeing one 
of her sons in that position. To a native of Chi-li a Cantonese is 
more a foreigner than a Manchu. This was forcibly brought to 
my notice during the Boxer troubles, when a number of Cantonese 
gentlemen waited upon me in Hong Kong, in great distress on 
account of their sons who were at the Chinese University in 
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Tientsin. They said that their sons were considered foreigners, 
and could only show themselves abroad at the risk of their lives. 
They begged me to use my good offices in having the young men 
sent down, and were prepared to pay $10,000 if a ship could be 
chartered. I telegraphed to our Consul giving my guarantee up 
to that amount, who kindly chartered a ship and sent the young 
men down, to the great relief of their parents, who at once paid 
the money. Assuming the success of this revolutionary move- 
ment for the present, its leaders will be face to face with an 
entirely new problem. The idealists picture a settled and law- 
abiding community aglow with patriotism and burning with a 
desire to record their vote. The facts of Chinese life do not, 
unfortunately, quadrate with these ideals. China has for all these 
centuries been controlled by violence and financed by ‘ squeezes’ 
modified by bribery. These ugly principles are crystallised by 
custom until a working system has been evolved that almost 
neutralises the pinch of the executive shoe. The working agricul- 
turist: having paid his very modest rice tax has no fear of any 
further interference from the Government, but on the other hand 
he énjoys no protection from robbery, which is frequent, and is 
usually carried out by armed gangs. The traders and merchants 
afford the hunting-ground for the forced benevolences for viceroy, 
governor, magistrate, or other official. Those who can afford it 
secure a guard for their houses. China is accustomed to violence. 
If a district becomes too bad a force of ‘ braves’ is sent there, 
who relentlessly destroy those whom they are satisfied are bad 
characters. In the towns the pawn offices, which are really the 
storehouses for valuables, are strongly fortified. buildings, with 
every precaution for defence. All the great cities contain a large 
proportion of turbulent people ready to take the fullest advantage 
of disturbance, political or otherwise, by violence and pillage. 

Upon communities such as these the dogs of war have been 
let loose. Hankow and Wuchang are in ruins, and in Nankin the 
Manchu garrison have repaid in kind the Manchu massacre of 
1858. So far, foreigners and their property have been respected, 
and I have no doubt that the revolutionary leaders will continue 
to respect them to the best of their ability. But if the rebellion 
bé opposed by faithful Imperial troops, and the passions of the 
people be again aroused to anything like the pitch attained in the 
Taeping rebellion, foreigners will be safe only within reach of 
their protecting forces. 

To forecast the future is no easy task, but remembering that 
the character of the people has not changed, it is not unwarrant- 
able to assume that like causes will produce like effects. 

So far as we know at present the forces of the provinces of 
the West and South have revolted. These forces are not homo- 
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geneous, and, save where some troops are foreign drilled by foreign 
officers, can be little better than an armed mob with a medley of 
arms and ammunition, ill-officered and incoherent. Brave they 
may be, for in the Taeping rebellion both sides on occasions 
fought bravely ; but while for the present enthusiastic subscrip- 
tions may supply the funds to pay them, the upkeep of an army 
with its supplies is an expensive business, and already we read 
that at Suchow the revolutionaries are short of funds, and the 
people refuse to pay any rice tax, which has, they claim, been 
abolished. It is clear that in the event of a struggle money must 
be procured, or the rebellious armies must ‘eat up the country,’ 
repeating the desolation of the terrible Taeping times. Nor can 
the leaders be certain that under sufficient inducement, not un- 
known in Chinese troubles, their best commanders or most effec- 
tive troops may not declare for the Imperial Government while the 
delegates at Shanghai are debating on the creation of federated 
united States out of the different races and languages that still 
form the Chinese Empire; with possibly a whisper of apprehen- 
sion as to the possible predatory action of certain foreign countries 
who may fancy a slice of territory here or there when the process 
of disintegration has really set in. 

It is not even now certain that the reformers are all of one 
mind. Sun Yat Sen is, of course, a Republican, as he has been 
named as probable president ; but Kang Yu Wei was devoted to 
the late Emperor, to whom his reforming enthusiasm brought 
such misfortune, and is probably a Monarchist, seeing that every- 
thing that he advised or that the Republicans demand has been 
conceded already by the Regent on behalf of the child Emperor. 

Again, there are certain observances connected with the 
religious worship of China for which an Emperor is required, 
except China at large is prepared to change her religious customs 
at the bidding of the ‘ Intelligents,’ to my mind a far-fetched 
assumption. These considerations impress me with the view that 
with whatever seeming enthusiasm the flag of rebellion has been 
raised the leaders are face to face with stupendous difficulties if 
a compact army of well-drilled Imperial troops remain faithful. 

By the Statesman’s Year Book of 19101 find that the foreign- 
drilled Imperial army numbered 60,000, of which 20,000 are in 
garrison in Manchuria and Mongolia, and the remainder are 
quartered in Hupeh, Kiangsu, Kiangsi, and Honan. There are, 
therefore, no foreign-drilled troops in the South, and we have no 
statement that the 20,000 men in Mongolia and Manchuria have 
revolted. 

In 1900, when I visited Hankow, the Viceroy, Chang-chi-tung, 
kindly invited me to see his troops on manoeuvres in the neigh- 
bourhood, and placed an officer and his secretary at my disposal. 
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The plan of operations was lithographed, the ground being pro- 
perly contoured. There were 8000 troops present, commanded on 
that day by Japanese officers, the day’s operations being criticised 
by German officers, who would next day have command, with 
their Japanese confréres as critics. I rode through the different 
lines and examined some of the arms, which were in perfect order, 
while the men were well dressed and equipped. When in position 
the fire control was excellent, and while there was a want of 
instruction in skirmishing or taking cover in advancing, with a 
lofty disregard to the effect of what on service would be a withering 
artillery fire, I was most favourably impressed with the bearing 
and keenness of the men. Later on I saw about six thousand men 
drilling at Shan-hai-quan, who performed their evolutions with 
precision. I have no doubt that armies such as these, if properly 
led, would give a good account of any Southern troops that they 
might meet, and of course the situation is dependent upon the 
question whether such drilled troops sufficient to form a division 
are available for Yuan Shi Kai, and if he determines to use them. 

At a crisis like this no man at a distance—and probably no 
man on the spot outside the inner circle—can venture to form 
an opinion as to the fate of the dynasty. The effete so-called 
Tartar Army that has rotted in the provincial capitals, forbidden 
to marry Chinese or to enter into any business or trade, has gone, 
and the fact that the throne is occupied by a child Emperor, 
whose policy can be settled by ministers as freely appointed under 
a new constitution as any body elected by a republic, would seem 
an ideal conjunction at which to make the most extreme constitu- 
tional changes without destroying the monarchical principle that 
is interwoven with the ceremonial religious customs of the people. 
But within thirteen centuries no Chinese dynasty has lasted 
longer than 287 years. The Ming dynasty lasted for 255 years, 
and the years of the present dynasty number 267. Will this be 
considered a factor in the mind of Yuan Shi Kai? and will he 
come as a deliverer, or shall we see the strong man gratify 
possible ambition after the manner of Eastern strong men all 
down the centuries? In either case, given sufficient money, 
I should plump for his chances. A successful revolution of 
discordant States would assuredly result in chaos. 


Henry A. BLAKE. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF 
JOSEPH KNIGHT 


SOMETHING more deserves to be said concerning Joseph 
Knight than the brief notices which appeared at the time of 
his death in 1907. He is not forgotten, though there was never 
@ man so unassuming and so indifferent to the sort of notoriety 
now supposed to be reputation. Frequent tributes of regard and 
affection for him came to me after his death, and still continue 
to come. There was no one like him for his friends, many of 
whom feel with the veteran Shakespearean Dr. Furness that ‘a 
cantle of London is gone with him.’ There is surely more in such 
feelings than a mere sense of the gaiety which irradiated any com- 
pany, and I hope with the help of his family and friends to show 
what sort of man Joseph Knight was. 

In a sense all the world knew him, and was the better for the 
sight of him, the youngest of veterans, undefeated by the whips 
of time or the caprices of fortune. But it is possible to be at once 
genial and reserved, and Knight gave his fullest confidence to a 
few only. To have been one of these is the happiest of memories. 

‘When I’m gone, I might be worth a magazine article,’ he 
said half humorously one day when we were talking of the ‘ inane 
munus ’ of the obituary notice. ‘ But I daresay the old man will 
be of little interest. His reputation will ‘‘ hang like a rusty nail 
in monumental mockery.’’ ’ 

I took him up with more Shakespeare, and his own just con- 
tention that there was nothing of the old man in his conversation, 
that he was young in his perpetual appreciation of the youngster. 
He was all gaiety in a moment, full of the disappointments, deeply 
felt at the time, which had after all brought him the very career 
he wished. ‘I do not think,’ he added, ‘I could have had a 
happier life.’ Of his early days Mr. John C. Francis has given a 
pleasant sketch in Notes by the Way. There was a period 
when he, the man of splendid physique and magnificent vitality, 
was condemned as a boy to early death for organic disease of the 
heart! Doctors were wrong, but did him good, for he was able to 
browse among fields and books at large, and thus, like Walter 
Scott, laid the foundations of his commanding erudition in English 
poetry. When he went to school, as Mr. Francis reports, he won 
the prize for memory by repeating the First Book of Paradise 
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Lost, and going on with the Second until all his competitors were 
obviously outdistanced. His popularity was shown by his election 
as duz of his school—the natural reward, one would imagine, of his 
personal gifts—but the real question was whether a boy disqualified 
by the knowledge of Pope and Byron could be put above his 
fellows, since learning at school wins, or used to win, some such 
recognition as the Moslem award to a fanatic. It is a thing to be 
respected, but in itself undesirable. In a competition for a story 
Knight was nowhere, and he had not the architectonic gift which 
goes to the making of a play or a novel. No worse a critic for 
that, perhaps ! 

With great velleities (to use one of his characteristic words) 
for literature he stuck to his father’s business at Leeds as a cloth 
merchant, and it was only a striking incident that changed his 
career. He happened to be on a jury, and his handling of the case 
was so able that he was advised to go to the Bar. He came to 
London, became a barrister, and was for some time a joyous 
dénizen of the Temple. But he never practised, and was quickly 
led away to his real love—literature. Years after he was offered 
the unusual distinction of becoming a Bencher of his Inn, and 
with admirable good sense refused it as a prize that should belong 
only to working members of the profession. His early activity 
in letters was journalism on the Literary Gazette, later called the 
Parthenon. Here he and Viscount Morley were the chief hands, 
and sometimes produced practically a whole number between 
them. But the paper, as its later name showed, felt the handicap 
of a more potent rival and went under. 

It was dramatic criticism, due to a chance meeting with 
Viscount Morley, which proved the main business of Knight's 
long years of London life. It should, however, be mentioned that 
he did many literary reviews—even up to his last years—for the 
Atheneum, exercising especially that taste for poetry which, he 
contended, approached science in a mind properly trained, and, 
unlike Jeffrey’s, possessed with a natural feeling for it. One 
anecdote from past days may be recalled. He had reviewed in 
the Atheneum (the 1st of April 1876) the verse of his friend Lord 
Houghton, and described it as ‘a little above the bards who cele- 
brate domestic affections and household incidents. At his best he 
approaches Procter, at his worst he subsides to the level of Eliza 
Cook.’ 

The secret of the reviewer was kept, and it was just as well, 
for Lord Houghton told Knight that he would give ten years of 
his life to know who wrote the notice and to kill him! 

But, independent in criticism, he was a man of many friends. 
Swinburne, Rossetti, and many another writer and painter of past 
days revolved in his circle of bright spirits. They relished his 
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friendship, sought his advice and help, opened their hearts to him 
in times of difficulty. His appreciation of William Morris in the 
Sunday Times had a great effect on the sale of The Defence of 
Guinevere. He heard Swinburne read those early verses which 
assured competent judges of the flowering of a new immortal, and 
was an admirer whom no forces of Philistinism or prudery could 
shake. 

Some of his friends’ letters he preserved, and I give a few 
passages which will show the feelings with which he was regarded. 
Swinburne writes in 1875 : 

There is no ‘ secret’ about my forthcoming poem, which I hope will be in 
print by next month’s end. It is a play on the Greek model, more regular 


than Atalanta; the title Hrechtheus, the length a little over 1700 lines. I 
mean to read it before publication to a few friends, and shall be very glad 


‘ if you can make one of the party. . . . I see the Atheneum gives high praise 


to Browning’s ‘sensation novel’ (The Inn Album). It is a fine study in the 
later manner of Balzac, and I always think the great English analyst 
greatest as he comes nearest in matter and measure to the still greater 
Frenchman. 

Rossetti carries on with him a correspondence concerning a’ 
suitable publisher, doubting between Murray, Ellis, and Black- 
wood. He is relieved to hear that Knight is going to review him, 
and answers a gift of Dobell’s Poems in the following terms : 


I have been reading the poems of Dobell’s you gave me (for which I have 
never thanked you yet) with great admiration. For pure rush of singing- 
power—or what Swinburne is fond of calling ‘clang’—he has no equal 
living, except the supreme.Swinburne himself—i.e. always when at his best. 
But there is such a provoking and endless excess of iteration—a sort of 
pumping-up which gives the idea of a man lashing himself into productive- 
ness by the sound of his own voice—that one continually feels disposed to 
throw the book down in a rage. 

The secret of such defects is apparent when one comes now and then upon 
some naiveté of reminiscences from another poet such as could never occur 
to a man who overlooked or reconsidered his work in the least; and this 
reckless neglect is no doubt equally the cause of the insufferable redundance. 
Besides, most of the finest things in the book have nothing whatever to do 
with England in Time of War, but have evidently been shot in because 
he had them by him, and are sometimes degraded and half-spoilt by a catch- 
penny title stuck on to give a faux air of their really belonging to the subject 
in hand. 

However, the upshot of my abusiveness is that I must really send my 
book to a man who is so great a master of song for all his faults. 


Jeaffreson finds in Knight a severe reviewer of his book on 
Shelley, but sees that the business could not be more kindly done, 
and confesses the charm of the man : 


Cor Cordium/ How I do love thee, my dear Knight! None the less, 
because in your care to be kind to me you had proper care for your own 
honesty and critical character. It did not escape me how, in constructing 
your expressions of disapproval, you selected the words least likely to give 


me annoyance. 
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Of course, I can’t at present regard my book in the light of a mistake; 
but certes there must be something wrong about it for you to have so clear an 
opinion that I had better not have written. No doubt it is too pugnacious; 
but whilst no single person is struck who did not first strike me, at least 
some of its violence was necessary to break up the ring of supercilions 
noodles who, not content with covering Shelley with servile adulation, have 
concurred in pouring detraction on Byron. . . 


When Buchanan made his onslaught on Rossetti, Knight wrote in 
his Address Book, ‘I remove the name of this —— from the list 
of those whom I have the honour to call my friends.’ 

This letter from Millais, greatly prized, is worth reproduction. 
He was a close friend of Knight, who was deeply affected at 
meeting him in his last days at the Garrick Club : 


Dear Knicut,—I have just finished reading your Life of Rossetti, which 
has interested me so much that I have not set my palette this morning 
and shall do no work thisday. The book [Life of D. G. Rossetti] is written 
with great discrimination and appreciation of the man’s genius. It may 
be interesting to you to know the last time I saw Rossetti was at Sandys’ 
studio in Victoria Road, Kensington, where I remember Swinburne spouting 
some vigorous verses, and it is a pleasant recollection to me that we were 
heartily glad to meet again. There had been an estrangement in conse- 
quence of a serious difference between him and Hunt, and knowing that 
I inclined in favour of Hunt, a long separation occurred, which was more 
accidental than intentional. 

Anyhow, our meeting was thoroughly cordial, and as he left me at my 
door—shortly before the milk was arriving—he expressed his delight at our 
meeting, and arranged that I was to come and see him at Cheyne Walk. 
A few days after I called, and was not admitted; and again I called, with 
the same result, and not receiving any letter or call from him the old state 
of things was renewed, and I never saw him again. I would not trouble you 
with this if I did not think a certain importance is attached to it now 
that my old friend is gone. In the whole course of my connexion with the 
Brotherhood I have never said a word I would recall or uttered a word 
to occasion offence. One offence I have committed, I have become a Member 
of the Academy, for that, however, I do not feel disposed to apologise. 

If you have erred a little in your premises, you have done so on the 
right side, love of your subject—if Rossetti was superior in the Poetical, 
he received in return the technical element, and in great part his Art 
education. 

It was from the beginning a give and take companionship, and it is 
impossible to say how one would have got on without the other. When Hunt 
and myself were competent draughtsmen and painters, Rossetti was a child in 
the Art, and I never shall forget his innocent struggles over difficulties—I can 
hear him now, calling loudly on Hunt to come and help him, and I myself, 
at his request, painted a hand of Joseph pruning the vine in the back- 
ground of The Girlhood of the Virgin. 

Well, we shall all be gone before long, and I only hope as gentle and loving 
a biographer as you are will deal with me. 

Your sincere friend, 
J. E. Mrtzats. 

P.S.—The poets will say he was a greater painter than poet. The 
painters will say he was a greater poet than painter, but we shall agree 
that there never was before a more remarkable combination. 
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Another old friend of Knight’s, Johnny Toole, I once saw 
sitting sadly wasted at the Garrick under the picture of himself in 
full health. Knight with some success and other members of the 
party with less were endeavouring to reply to the volubilities 
of a French author. As we passed out of the room a pleasingly 
malicious voice faintly uttered the words, Ici on parle frangais ! 

The Duke of Beaufort, a different type of correspondent from 
those above, sprawls and scrawls across a page written from 
Badminton in 1878 to explain that : 


Among my numerous avocations I am a large cheesemaker of various sorts. 
.. . As I know such things vary very much from year to year, I have not 
full confidence. I chance it, however, and ask you to accept a Single Glouces- 
ter, or Jackdaw as it is called in this country. 


Two men for whom Knight always expressed special regard 
were Sebastian Evans and Westland Marston, the author of The 
Patrician’s Daughter and other plays, and the father of the 
blind poet. Knight always said he owed to Marston the steadying 
of his ideas, the zeal to arrange a mass of thought and erudition, 
and settle the untidy mind more characteristic of the journalist 
than the genuine critic or philosopher. Marston’s Sunday parties 
were celebrated in their day, and gathered in an unconventional 
circle a good deal of talent. A letter to me from the late A. J. 
Munby, a genuine poet in his way, says : 

My knowledge of the Atheneum goes back to the rule of Hepworth 
Dixon, whom I knew, and of Westland Marston, his poetic critic, who dealt 
with some of my earlier verse in his able and kindly way. 

I knew Marston and all his family. The circle who met at his house 
included Dixon, of course, and my friend D. G. Rossetti and his brother, 
and Mrs. Lynn Linton, and Swinburne, and Ralston, and Sir F. W. 
Burton, all of whom were friends or acquaintances of mine; and also George 
Lawrence [the author of Guy Livingstone], and Norman Lockyer, and others 


I did not know; and then there was poor Philip, the blind poet, always sad 
and silent ; and his two kindly sisters, one of whom married O’ Shaughnessy. 


His friendship with Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, then head of 
the Record Office, brought him recognition of his literary ability. 
His book of selections from the Elizabethan dramatists consti- 
tuted, he was told, a claim to edit them with deserved academic 
recognition. But in those days universities had a prejudice in 
favour of their own products which could not be overcome. He 
wrote for Froude as editor of Fraser, and cherished the fact that 
he received special praise and price for an article on the Spanish 
Inquisition. 

Here I may interpose one or two of the stories which came 
with such grace and ease from Knight’s lips. They were 
characteristic of him in being devoid of that spice of ill-humour, 
that venomous veracity which has made the fortune of many a 
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story-teller. Nothing in Knight was more notable than the 
absence of that worldly spirit which, in his own phrase, ‘ knows 
nothing, but always suspects the worst.’ He had not the feline 
humour which scratches while it seems to caress. Yet no man 
was better qualified by his natural gifts of language for sly 
innuendo. His wealth of detail was happily copious, and poured 
out without that sense of effort or that hesitation for a good word 
which spoils some of the effects of admired American wits. ‘They 
‘augh at my adjectives,’ was his humorous complaint, ‘ and then 
the wretches go and crib them.’ 

One of his stories concerned a literary man long since dead 
and famous in Victorian days for the ‘improving’ essay. This 
gentleman wrote one article for the Saturday, and no more. But 
he never cashed the resultant cheque, and made a reputation 
out of it. He kept it on his person, and producing it by accident 
with his handkerchief or cigar-case used to exclaim with a casual 
air, ‘Ah! my Saturday cheque!’ To Chancellor Christie ex- 
plaining that he did not seek people much, and preferred his own 
company, Knight replied with the single word, ‘ Epicure! ’. 
When offered an introduction to Mr. Rider Haggard, then making 
@ reputation by Jess, he at once adapted Shakespeare to the 
occasion : 

If I do prove him Haggard, 
Though that his Jess’s were my dear heart-strings, 
T’ld whistle him off. 


In pure nonsense he was supreme, and his record of a friend’s 
advice concerning the pronunciation of Psyche is noteworthy : 
‘Some calls it Pisky and some calls it Psick, but the “‘z”’ is not 
sounded as in zinc.’ 

In the course of his life he had many strange adventures, the 
oddest of which was a near escape from drowning in the Arthing- 
ton tunnel near Leeds, the top having fallen in, and the water 
rising so high that the driver and stoker came to his carriage to 
have somebody to die with. The train could not advance, but 
finally was backed out of the tunnel. 

He did not believe in ghosts, but had seen more than one. 
Staying characteristically after his last train at the house of a 
friend he had not seen for some years, he was put up for the 
night in a room strange to him. He could not sleep, and in the 
dim light of morning saw a lady with high cheek-bones doing 
her red hair at the mirror at the other end of the room. He hid 
his face in the bed-clothes, but, peering out again, still saw the 
figure distinctly. He dashed out of bed, lit the gas, and the 
figure disappeared. He kept the gas burning till full morning 
came. At breakfast he told his host of the vision. The reply, 
. punctuated with a long whistle impossible to reproduce here, 
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was : ‘ You’ve seen our Scotch governess; she died in that very 
room, and her coffin was there yesterday. I thought it best to 
tell you nothing about it.’ 

Without referring to Knight’s books, I must mention here his 
enduring work in the Dictionary of National Biography, for 
which he composed, as Mr. Francis points out, no fewer than 
500 biographies. They are, as a keen student of letters gratefully 
remarked to me a few days ago, to be depended on, and not all 
are concerned with the drama. Knight’s own favourites were 
his accounts of Margaret Cavendish, the dear, fantastic Duchess 
of Newcastle, and Colley Cibber, whose Apology he thought 
worth a cheap reprint, and used to quote with gusto. 

In the defunct Gentleman’s Magazine he wrote as Sylvanus 
Urban with the ease of a born bookman, and that wide intellec- 
tual curiosity more characteristic of the eighteenth century than 
ourown. Written month by month at leisure, these papers were— 
apart from his letters—the most natural outpourings of his kindly 
spirit, full of that ‘ literature and delight ’’ which was a favourite 
phrase of his. 

In dramatic criticism he wrote much for the daily papers for 
a long term of years; also for the Atheneum. It is not my 
purpose here to explain his merits in this way, but good judges 
regard, I believe, his Atheneum work as some of the soundest 
of his day. His work on daily papers he perhaps took less 
seriously, and there is evidence that such conditions were not 
favourable for serious criticism. A friend reminds me that 
Delane killed it for men of his generation when, upon some com- 
plaint by an eminent actor, the great editor said scornfully to 
Oxenford, ‘I will not have the Times turned into a cockpit for 
these people.” And not long since a popular theatrical manager 
suggested a standard of criticism which recalls the altered end 
of The Castle Spectre invented by a country actor, ‘ And give us 
your applause, for that is ALWAYS JUST.’ 

Knight was at any rate not one of those convinced advocates 
on one side or another who can see no good or bad in a play, 
and I can testify that his judgment on the prospects of success 
was exceptionally sound. At many First Nights I have heard 
him prophesy the run of the piece, and he was seldom much out 
in his reckoning. He would have been a better guide for 
managers than, to judge by their ventures, most of them possessed 
in his time. Once at least he spoke up for the critics. Towards 
the end of 1899 the Lyceum was the home of melodrama; and 
I remember his taking me to a short-lived piece in which Wilson 
Barrett was a Q.C. in love, later a degraded drunkard sleeping 
on a bench in St. James’s Park, and finally a Judge, married, 
possessed of children with no hereditary taint, and pointing to 
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a Palace of Hope in the distance, raised for the fallen by the 
profits of his poems! Such drama disappointed its promoters, 
and one of them declared in a crowded assembly that the critics 
who denigrated it ought to be shot when they came out of the 
theatre. Knight rose at once and said that he agreed, but the 
gentleman was a barrister, and ought to know that torture was 
medieval. He had only one emendation to suggest—shoot them 
before they entered the theatre. Solvuniur risu tabula. 

There has been some suggestion that Knight was the sort of 
‘general utility ’ man of an earlier age who made up by industry 
and fluency for lack of special aptitude for his business. This 
idea hardly needs refutation. In old age, perhaps, he was in- 
clined to that lenity of judgment which is popular with managers; 
but he was never open to undue influence. He refused anything 
which might have been conceived to put him in a position of 
obligation to be repaid by preferential treatment. An occasion 
on which he prided himself highly was the dinner given to him 
by the actors and actresses of the day (the 4th of July 19085). 
It was the first time, he said, that the sheep had entertained the 
wolf, and I find the following Latin note in my diary: Adde 
quod J. K. eadem nocte a multis et pulcherrimis honoris causa 
oscula recepit. On this night he was full of youthful spirits, and 
somewhat piqued by Irving’s reminder that he was a grandfather. 

A great service to the stage which should not be forgotten 
was the whole-hearted way in which he threw himself in 1870 
into the then unheard-of experiment of getting the Comédie 
Frangaise to perform in England, a venture which has been 
singularly fruitful in its results. ‘Dear old Joe Knight, gentle- 
man that he is,’ is a phrase I have preserved of Clement Scott’s 
writing. Though not precisely happy in expression, it presents 
a fact worth emphasising. Knight was an equal blend of the 
Bohemian, the gentleman, and the scholar. The second of these 
characters is needed to qualify the first ; the third to give it grace 
and excuse. The Bohemian is said no longer to exist, but one 
knows enough of him to be aware that he was apt to sacrifice 
some of his independence to secure those material comforts 
which Fate or his own improvidence denied him. I seem, in 
fact, to detect in such figures some of the pliant and agreeable 
qualities which Lucian ascribes to social parasites, and to see 
the man of ready wit amusing the great person, taking his orders 
and his food as an appanage to his party. Knight never tolerated 
anything of that kind, and was fully equal to snubbing any person 
—trich or merely impudent, peer or commoner—who ventured to 
take liberties with him. Never a rich man himself, he was the 
most generous of hosts, and his invitation to ‘a cutlet and a glass 
of cold water’ was a prelude to many a delightful night. At the 
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Garrick after the play he was great, and sat up when not only 
was Rigour, in Milton’s phrase, ‘ gone to bed,’ but even youthful 
vigour had a velleity for similar repose. Always suave and 
kindly, he grew mellower as the evening proceeded, and his 
‘Please understand me here a little,’ with a light hand laid on 
the shoulder, would have soothed the most cantankerous of dis- 
putants. As a tribute to his powers, it should be recorded that 
on one occasion in 1902 he entertained, in the fullest sense of 
the word, for eight hours at a stretch and at one table, a party of 
friends, differing in ages and tastes, not all of his own choosing, 
and not all known to each othet. At the Beefsteak, the Urban 
Club, and many another festive gathering he was the most 
desired of guests ; in fact, the most ‘ clubbable’ man of his day. 
The Arundel Club in 1884 gave him a champagne decanter, silver- 
mounted, and four silver candlesticks, and the list of donors was 
over a hundred. His popularity was so obvious that it does not 
need emphasis. Once when the vagaries of collectors were being 
discussed, he gaily exclaimed, ‘I collect Ambassadors.’ ‘It 
would be better,’ an intimate critic replied with hereditary wit, 
‘if you collected sovereigns!’ Of the defunct Rabelais Club he 
was a leading spirit, mourning the insufficiency of members, 
who actually wanted to be at home by eleven o’clock. There 
was a legend that his only clothes were dress clothes—which had 
this much of truth in it, that his day and first meal began late, 
as he had found the quiet of the small hours, when traffic in 
London is reduced to a minimum, grateful for reading and 
writing. He had very few illnesses; otherwise this course of 
life, which would have injured most men irremediably, was 
pursued by him without any appreciable loss of vigour for many 
years. When he stepped from the Garrick somewhere about 
4 a.m. or after into the ‘ growler’ which awaited him, he was 
not tired, but, as likely as not, talking of the exceptional advan- 
tages offered by a centre like London, and the folly of not making 
the most of them! These nights were prolonged well into the 
present century, and he was born in 1829! 

Sometimes his generosity brought gladness to the indigent, 
and one such occasion has been noted by Mr. Charles Boyd, a 
friend whom Knight particularly valued, in the Outlook (1898). 
Reviewing the Life of W. G. Wills, who came to London without 
adequate resources, Mr. Boyd says: 


His first friend and visitor was one whose right hand is not suffered 
to know what his left hand does in deeds and words of kindness. It was 
Mr. Joseph Knight. ‘Shortly after they became acquainted Mr, Knight 
went to call upon him at Clifford’s Inn, and had an intuition that his 
friend was hungry. He asked him to come and have dinner with him at 
Carr’s Restaurant, and the great readiness with which he consented showed 
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Mr. Knight that he had made a shrewd guess.’ Wills, the story goes, said 
nothing at the time; but four years after he said to a common friend, 
‘There’s the man who gave me a dinner when I hadn’t one.’ Mr. Knight 
is still giving dinners and kindnesses in a hundred ways to those who want 
it—viz. doctissimus et dilectissimus. 


One thinks of him as essentially a London man, valuing the 
great city because it provided the best talk, the best intellectual 
gymnastic for an ever-active mind which even in old age seized 
eagerly on new impressions. But in the country, too, he pleased 
himself well and his associates. Mr. Boyd writes to me of a 
series of walks in the northern suburbs of London, which con- 
tinued till in 1900 walking became too much for him, though I 
recall one tramp at a later date with me in Epping Forest in 
which he valiantly removed oppressive boots. Mr. Boyd 
remembers 
visits to Enfield, Cheshunt, and a number of places which Knight approached 
by a cunning choice of green routes. I remember seeing hawthorn and 
hearing the cuckoo on these walks. I remember, too, a rather gloomy, lour- 
ing day in August, and a sudden glimpse which we had of London from 
these northern heights which the last lines of Pater’s Essay on Lamb recall. 
I remember also the boyish delight with which, coming down a quiet country 
road, he saw me confronted with Temple Bar. 

They were obviously well-chosen walks—by green pastures and still 
waters, And all the time—need I tell you ?—he poured forth his inimitable 
talk: reminiscences of men and books and Bohemia and the stage, endless 
quotation and reference. Milton and Wordsworth were his favourites, I 
think, and he spoke of that familiar glamour by which not the best poets, 
but some single poem of a second-best poet becomes our constant com- 
panion. ... 

Our walks ended sometimes with dinner at his house, or at the Garrick, 
or at the Café Royal. He was delighted at this last resort when, having 
ordered a whisky-and-soda and a bottle of claret, he saw the waiter, perhaps 
not unnaturally, set the claret before me (his junior by near two score years). 
‘No, no!’ he cried, ‘that is the gouty old gentleman, not I.’ 


In his own house at Camden Square he did not entertain 
frequently of late years, but all who entered it will remember 
its plenitude of welcome and books. If a stranger, say, and 
slenderly commended, one basked at once in a sun of goodwill 
and understanding such as other men do not produce who call 
themselves your intimates. 

The books, varied by numerous mementoes of personal friend- 
ship, signed pictures and engravings, a tobacco cabinet and other 
frequent signs of the weed, were everywhere, numerous and 
choice enough to make a Prospero’s Dukedom. The library 
upstairs occupied two rooms, and, when it seemed certain to 
end, a third sanctissimum sanctorum came to view, obtained by 
taking out the wall of the house, and renting—I fear at an 
extravagant cost—a room in the next one ! 
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Knight described himself in Who’s Who as ‘an assiduous 
collector of books,’ but he was more : he was a bibliomaniac who 
would have on his shelves everything between covers—even such 
biblia abiblia as Cookery Books. This form of literature was once 
the occasion of some chaff, which he took with his usual good 
humour. ‘I don’t think,’ he said, ‘I retain any traces of York- 
shire accent,’ and immediately afterwards he added: ‘ Will ye 
have a lik at this cikery bik?’ He could probably have reviewed 
it well himself ; he was certainly an authority on the gentleman’s 
cellar, if not on the kitchen : but he was always disconcertingly 
modest about his own range of learning, and eager to make the 
most of other people’s. ‘I would give an arm,’ he once said to 
a friend, ‘to know as much Latin as you do. But then, I 
suppose, if I got it I should be an opsimath, and like my friend 
who could never bring out his tag of Horace without boring us 
with ‘‘the Venusian.’’’ An historic name attracted him, though 
he was no snob, but he valued above all intellectual distinction. 
Of scholarship, indeed, he was passionately enamoured, and there 
was a gusto in his reviews which signed them effectually for 
those who knew him. Frequently on his lips in his last years 


were Milton’s 
For who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
These thoughts that wander through eternity ? 


and Lear’s ‘ Ripeness is all.’ In death he saw the end of sentient 
life, and, coming in latter years on the ‘ Mimnermus in Church ’ 
of ‘ Ionica,’ used to repeat the lines : 


You say there is no substance here, 
One great reality above : 

Back from that void I shrink in fear, 
And child-like hide myself in love. 


The ‘fear,’ however, was not his, though the ‘love’ was 
eagerly desired. To Mr. Boyd’s kindness I owe a revealing 
story of Knight in youth. He had been fond of long walks, 
taken principally alone, and coming one day to a green, lonely 
place, he there and then uttered a prayer : ‘ Don’t give me wealth 
or position, or any of the prizes men fight for; but give me the 
love of all things worth loving, particularly the love of friends, 
and above all to be loved.’ 

This prayer, when he was an old man, he recognised as granted 
in full. Money had missed him, sometimes when it was almost 
within his grasp ; position had been promised by influential men 
who knew his worth; but he had been miraculously preserved 
from these for the happiest of lives. If he was a pagan, as he 
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sometimes vowed, he was a pagan who by his life praised God, 
and bestowed on others a perpetual benediction. 

A man of such natural charm and brightness is apt to move 
‘thro’ troops of unrecording friends,’ unhonoured by the tributes 
paid to the sulky specialist, the great author or painter who 
sacrifices everything to his own work. Knight was to the end 
a happy master of the art of living—which is, perhaps, greater 
than the art of books or drama or painting. He dreaded ‘ dying 
at the top first,’ but the good grey head of the Roman soldier 
(so he was painted, and liked to believe some of that blood in 
him) was as clear and quick in age as in earlier days. He fought 
deafness cheerfully, and his powers of mind were unabated, 
though he did not lack the depreciation of the spiteful and the 
suspicion of those sour-complexioned men who think gaiety 
dangerous, if not immoral. His tact, gifts of speech and quick- 
ness of comprehension would have amply fitted him for the arts 
of intrigue by which advancement is sometimes won, or spurious 
reputation secured, or credit got for work done by others. His 
talents found no such occupation ; he was always a straight man; 
and his word, though often witty, was always as good as a legal 
agreement. In that respect, perhaps, he was old-fashioned as 
things go nowadays, and it is as well to add that amid the ignoble 
Saturnalia of endless push and imposing vanity he held on his 
way unspoilt, untainted, unadvertised. 

Shakespeare was always in his mind, and he sometimes 
applied to himself the words of Bertram’s father recalled by the 
king in All’s Well that Ends Well. That speech I find so apt to 
conclude this imperfect record that there is nothing to be changed 
in it : 

Would I were with him! He would always say 
(Methinks I hear him now: his plausive words 
He scatter’d not in ears, but grafted them, 

To grow there, and to bear)—‘ Let me not live ’— 
Thus his good melancholy oft began, 

On the catastrophe and heel of pastime, 

When it was out—‘ Let me not live,’ quoth he, 

‘ After my flame lacks oil, to be the snuff 

Of younger spirits, whose apprehensive senses 

All but new things disdain; whose judgments are 
Mere fathers of their garments, whose constancies 
Expire before their fashions’ :—This he wished. . . . 


His wish was granted. There may be newer and noisier 
reputations. But none can for his friends work so naturally and 


graciously for good as Joseph Knight. 
VERNON RENDALL. 
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THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AND 
TARIFF REFORM 


One of the most important and certainly not the least interesting 
chapters in Mr. Bernard Holland’s admirable Life of the Duke of 
Devonshire is that which deals with Free Trade and Tariff 
Reform. 

The suggestions for a revisal of our present system of Free 
Trade have come from two very different points of view : (1) The 
idea that our commerce is suffering; (2) the idea that Tariff 
Reform would strengthen the Empire. 

As regards the first reason Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in 1903, 
was emphatic in his warnings, and now that eight years have 
elapsed, we can submit his apprehensions to the test of experience. 

He singled out certain interests as being in especial danger. 
He told us on the 7th of October 1903 * that 
Agriculture, as the greatest of all trades and industries of this country, 
has been practically destroyed. Sugar has gone; silk has gone; iron is 
threatened ; wool is threatened; cotton will go! How long are you going 
to stand it? At the present moment these industries and the working men 
who depend upon them are like sheep in a field. One by one they allow 
themselves to be led out to slaughter, and there is no combination, no appa- 
rent prevision of what is in store for the rest of them. 


It would not, of course, be fair to take these statements literally, 
but no doubt the manufactures referred to are those which in his 
opinion were especially suffering. Now eight years have passed, 
and how do we stand? No one will allege that agriculture has 
ceased. 

No doubt the growth of corn has diminished, but we must 
remember that much land has been built over; with the increase 
of population the demand for milk has increased, and land 
which was arable has been converted into pasture. But, so far 
from agriculture being destroyed, the land under cultivation has 
actually increased. 

Now let us take the other cases. 

I need not, indeed, go into the case of sugar, because the 
Government of which Mr. Chamberlain was so distinguished a 

? Speech at Greenock. 
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member dealt with it by the Brussels Convention. The next of 
the ‘ruined trades’ is that of silks. Our exports of silk and silk 
goods, which were 1,600,000/. in 1902, have risen to 2,300,000I. 
in 1910.? Silk, therefore, has not ‘ gone,’ and does not seem to 
be ‘ going.’ 

Iron, we are told, is ‘ threatened.’ No doubt the competition 
is severe. We cannot help that. But is our great iron interest 
holding its own? 

As a matter of fact, the total exports of iron and steel in 1902° 
were 29,000,000/., in 1910 no less than 42,976,6711.* Moreover, 
the profits of ironworks, which were returned to income tax in 
1903° at 3,400,000/., in 1909 amounted to 5,100,000/.° This 
heading does not, moreover, I understand, by any means include 
all manufactures of iron, which would have made the increase, 
large as it is, much greater. 

In the case of wool the value of our exports in 1902’ was 
23,000 ,000/., in 1910 was 38,000,000I.* 

Lastly , our exports of cotton goods have risen from 72,500 ,0001. 
in 1902 to 106,000,000/. in 1910.° 

Summing up this part of the question : 

The exports of the goods specially mentioned by Mr. Chamber- 
lain from the United Kingdom in 1902 and 1910 were : 


1902 1910 

2 & 
Silk ° ° . ° . 1,600,000 2,300,000 
Wool . ‘ : r . 23,000,000 38,000,000 
Tron and Steel : :. 5 29,214,100 43,000,000 
Cotton . . ‘ ; 72,500,000 106,000,000 


Thus, then, the manufactures to which Mr. Chamberlain pointed 
as being in special danger, so far from falling off have increased, 
some more, some less, but the most important enormously. 

Now let us look to our commerce as a whole. The figures can 
be put in a nutshell : 


Exports, 
1903 1910 
£ £ 
United Kingdom . . . 290,800,108!0 430,590,000'2 
France . ° . . . 170,092,000" 240,229,000 
. Germany . . ° . 250,730,000 367,133,000 
U.S.A. . : . ° . 290,048,000 380,662,000 


Thus, then, our exports, so far from showing any tendency 
to fall off or even to remain stationary, have increased, and are 
increasing, as much as the most sanguine could hope for. More- 


® Stat. Abs. 1910, p. 180. * Ibid. 1911, p. 181. 
* Ibid. 1911, p. 175. * Ibid. p. 39. * Ibid. p. 175. 
™ Ibid. 1910, p. 181. * Ibid. 1911, p. 181. * Ibid. 1910, p. 181. 


%° Stat. Abs. U.K., 1908 (Cd. 4258), p. 152. 
™ Stat. Abs. For. Countries, 1905 (Cd. 2566). 
12 Return 69—XI., January 31, 1911. 
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over, they have increased even more than those of our Protec- 
tionist friends. Take France, Germany, and the United States. 
France has a greater area than ours, but her population is some- 
what less. Germany has a much larger area, and half again as 
large a population ; the United States have thirty times the area 
and twice the population ; yet, while the exports of France have 
increased 70,000,0001., those of the United States 91,000,0001., 
and of Germany 116,000,000/., ours have gone up no less than 
140,000 ,0001. ! 

Surely our Protectionist rivals would do well to abandon 
their policy and adopt ours, in which we should indeed be mad to 
make any radical change. 

It is clear that there is nothing in the figures which need 
alarm us. 

Let us now turn from statistics to arguments. 

Mr. Balfour—and may I express here my sense of the extreme 
loss which the Unionist Party have sustained by his resignation 
—is no Protectionist, and approaches the fiscal problem with the 
desire to promote Free Trade. He does not, however, quite realise 
our position, or appreciate the strength of the Free Trade cause. 

For instance, writing on the 6th of September 1903 to the 
Duke of Devonshire, he said : 


It may, of course, happen that the injury done at some future time to 
enormous home industries by foreign competition will so arouse public 
feeling that another President of the Council and another First Lord of 
the Treasury may be compelled to adopt Protection. I do not venture to 
prophesy, but I am confident that the best way of avoiding such a contin- 
gency is to do what we can now to mitigate illegitimate competition. If, 
like the Cobden Club, we preach a doctrine of Free Trade which takes 
account of nothing but the immediate interests of the consumer, and which 
welcomes every form of competition which appears to minister to these; if, 
in other words, legitimate and illegitimate foreign:-competition receive from 
us an equal benediction, depend upon it Free Trade, thus made necessarily 
repulsive, will be repudiated by the nation in the first great commercial 
stress which occurs.** 


The italics are mine. I shall hope to show that the Cobden Club 
have done nothing of the kind. 

On the contrary, Free Traders maintain that Free Trade 
benefits not merely the consumer but the producer also. 

In considering the effect of the Protectionist policy of Ger- 
many, Tariff Reformers look only to the influence of the duties 
on the trade between Germany and Britain. Even so, those 
duties do not prevent Germany being one of our best customers— 
second only to India and the United States. In fact, Germany 


* Life of the Duke of Devonshire, 1833-1908 (By Bernard Holland), vol. ii. 
p. 332. 
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took no less than 47,000,0001. of our exports. The duties have 
not killed our commerce. 

But how have the German duties affected German manufac- 
turers in their trade with the rest of the world? They have 
hampered her manufacturers seriously, and made them much less 
formidable competitors than they would otherwise have been. 
German manufacturers, having to pay more in many cases for 
their raw materials and semi-manufactured articles, find them- 
selves heavily handicapped in their competition with our manu- 
facturers. Mr. Balfour does indeed allude to this consideration 
in his interesting Notes on Insular Free Trade, but does not seem 
to appreciate its importance. For instance, he gives three 
reasons to which we owe the prosperity of our commerce : 

(a) Foreign countries owe us a great deal of money, the interest of 
which they pay by means of imports into the United Kingdom. 

(b) Large areas still remain which are not protected at all. 

(c) Existing protected areas are not completely protected.** 

We owe (he says) our commercial prosperity to these three 
causes, and these alone. 

There is, however, a fourth, which he does not mention, but 
which is most important. 

The Board of Trade Reports give interesting particulars, 
showing in many cases how the German Protective duties injure 
Germany and benefit us. They quote ** a remark by Herr Sayous, 
in his work on German trade, that foreigners—i.e. foreigners to 
Germany— 
are able to purchase from the German mines, blast-furnaces, and steel 
works at prices materially lower than we (i.e. Germans) can buy, and 


on the basis of these purchases of materials the state of the foreign market 
for our (German) finished manufactures becomes increasingly bad. 


The German manufacturers who work up half-finished steel 
products complain 


that sales had been made abroad at very low prices, far below the prices 
ruling in Germany (e.g., blooms f.o.b. 80, and, subsequently, 72 marks), 
which made it possible for the Belgian and English rolling-mills to lower 
their prices and quite ruined the (German) foreign market, with conse- 
quent evil results to the German manufacturers who work up half-finished 
metal products. 


In my book on Free Trade I have given many other similar cases. 

We hear a great deal about the unfair competition of foreign 
countries, but we must remember that, with perhaps a single not 
very important exception, they give us the most-favoured-nation 
clause—t.e. they charge our manufacturers no more than those 
of other countries. 


% Loc. cit. p. 81. 
18 Board of Trade Memoranda, d&c., 1903, p. 302. 
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Now in discussing these questions it would much facilitate 
matters if Tariff Reformers would tell us by whom they suppose 
these duties are paid. We maintain that they fall on the 
consumer. 

Take, for instance, the course of the wheat trade. When 
wheat comes from Argentina, or elsewhere, the vessel ‘ calls for 
orders ’ at Queenstown, Plymouth, Havre, Southampton, or some 
other European port. The merchant compares the prices at the 
principal markets, calculating all the expenses—freight, insur- 
ance, port dues, etc., including, of course, the Customs duty—to 
a fraction. If he finds that the highest price, including the duty, 
is at Berlin, to Berlin it goes; but it will not go to Berlin until 
the price there has risen to cover all the charges, including the 
duty. If, after allowing for all other charges, the price in London 
and Berlin is the same, the wheat will of course be sent on to 
London. There being no duty in England, and assuming the 
German duty to be 12s. 2d. a quarter, no wheat will go to Berlin 
until the difference in price exceeds, or at least equals, the German 
duty. It is surely therefore obvious that the consumer pays the 
duty. 

Messrs. Pears have recently established works in America, 
and have told us why in a very interesting letter to the Morning 
Post : 

‘Wuo Pays tHe Duty?’ 
To the Editor of the ‘ Morning Post.’ 

Srz,—I think I can give a very practical reply to Mr. R. A. Cooper’s 
challenge as to who pays the duty on our goods in America by telling him 
that, for example, the wholesale price of a certain universally-known 
specialty of ours—which shall be entirely nameless (et ex wno disce omnes)— 
is 6s. 5d. per dozen in England and 10s. per dozen in America, the difference 
being duty, freight, and other expenses paid by the consumer ; the exact net 
amount brought back to us in England being again 6s. 5d. Who paid the 
duty ? 

ice if we can make in America and put some of the duty now paid by 
Americans into our own pockets—should such duties continue—I assume that 
Mr. Cooper will consider us justified in doing so. 

In conclusion, in the interests of truth, may I ask why avoid the fact 
that the American tourist buys his suit of clothes in London and pays the 
duty on arrival home or wears the suit and avoids the duty? 

Yours, etc., A. anp F. Pzars, Lru1rep. 
(Thomas J. Barratt, Chairman and Managing Director.) 
71-75 New Oxford Street, ist November, 1911. 


This is no isolated case. 

I could mention other British firms who have established 
works in the United States, and are making large fortunes out of 
the American people, thanks to the American duties. 

In these cases the goods are of course only intended for the 
American market. 
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Moreover, the American duties not only enrich certain enter- 
prising British firms, but they have driven American houses to 
establish themselves here in order to obtain the advantage of 
cheap raw materials. Mr. Brunker has published in The Free 
Trader of 1908 a long, though not by any means a complete, list 
of important foreign firms who have been driven over to this 
country by the duties in their own—who have come here to enjoy 
the advantages of our Free Trade system—and thus supply addi- 
tional employment and wages for English workmen. 

Both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain desire to impose— 
or at any rate threaten the imposition of—duties on certain of 
our imports.** Their objects are twofold : firstly, to break down 
foreign duties; and secondly to consolidate the Empire. These 
two policies, however, are very different and almost incompatible. 
For instance, take Canada and Holland. Canada imposes on an 
average 17 per cent. duties, Holland only 3 per cent. Therefore 
from the first point of view we should impose duties on Canadian 
produce and admit those of Holland free. On the second we should 
impose duties on Dutch produce, because Holland is a foreign 
country, and admit those of Canada free. It would be surely 
impossible to carry on these two policies simultaneously. To 
impose new differential duties against their produce would not tend 
to induce foreign countries to lower their duties in our favour. 

Mr. Balfour speaks and writes of himself as a Free Trader. 
He proposes that we should impose duties on imports in order to 
induce foreign countries to remove, or at any rate reduce, theirs. 
He suggests that 


the only alternative is to do to foreign nations what they always do to each 
other, and instead of appealing to economic theories in which they wholly 
disbelieve to use fiscal inducements which they thoroughly understand. 
We, and we alone among the nations, are unable to employ this means of 
persuasion, not because in our hands it need be ineffectual but because, in 
obedience to ‘ principle,’ we have deliberately thrown it away.*” 


I cannot think that any such course would have the result 
which he desires; and it is clear that the effect of such duties 
would be protective, whatever the intention with which they were 
imposed. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals were 


A normal duty of 10 per cent. (e.g., upon most manufactured produce), 
a lower preferential duty to goods produced within the Empire, a higher 
or penal duty on goods of nations who would not give reasonable terms to 
us, a low duty on food products, with a preference to Imperial produce.” 


18 Life of the Duke of Devonshire, 1833-1908, vol. iii., p. 338. 
17 * Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade,’ Speeches, 1880-1905, p. 94. 
* Life of the Duke of Devonshire, 1833-1908, vol. ii. p. 386. 
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Let us consider the effect of imposing a ‘ penal duty on goods : 
of nations who would not give reasonable terms to us.’ Has he, 
has Mr. Hewins, has Lord Ridley, really thought out what this 
means? ‘The two countries which impose the heaviest duties 
against our goods are Russia and the United States. What ‘ penal 
duties ’ could we impose against either of these countries? It is 
not suggested that any duties should be imposed on raw materials, 
and those on food are to be kept low. Now take the case of 
Russia. What do we import from that country?**® Of the total 
exports of Russia 63 per cent. are articles of food and 32 per 
cent. are raw materials! The small remainder consist of a great 
variety of articles, including books, pictures, china, etc. It is 
obvious, therefore, that we can put no serious pressure on Russia 
unless we are prepared to tax food or raw materials. 

I pass on to the United States. Their duties check very 
much, no doubt, the commerce between the two countries. Never- 
theless our exports to the United States amount to over 
59,000,0001. If the people of the United States really think it 
is their interest to pay twice as much as they need for clothes, 
ironware, etc., in order to enrich a few millionaire manufacturers, 
we may regret it, but it is their affair. Need we, however, 
regret it very much? It is not an unmixed evil. The duties 
tend to shut us out of the United States, but they also tend to 
shut the United States out of neutral markets: as against 
United States manufacturers we suffer in the markets of 100,000 
people, we gain in those of 1,400,000 people. The United 
States manufacturers, but for their duties, would be much more 
formidable competitors in South America, India, China, and, in 
fact, in the world generally. The American duties are by no 
means an unmixed injury to us: that the people of the United 
States suffer by them admits of no doubt. 

Let us suppose, however, that we determine to take the advice 
of Tariff Reformers, and take ‘ penal’ measures against the United 
States. 

What do we import from them? Of their total exports to us 
70,000 ,0001. consists of food, 94,000,000. of raw materials, and 
46 ,000,0001. of semi-manufactured articles. Is it really seriously 
proposed that we are to penalise the United States by heavy duties 
on such American produce? What would Lancashire say to a 
suggestion to put a ‘ penal’ duty on cotton? 

The remainder of our imports from the United States consists 
of a great variety of objects, some of which we do not produce, 
of new American machines, inventions, etc. 

When the Edison Company was introducing the electric light 
into this country progress was at first very slow. Only half a 

1® Stat. Abs. Foreign Countries, Cd. 5446, p. 89. 
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dozen or a dozen dynamos were required in a year: it was 
obviously impossible to establish works for so small a demand, 
and dynamos were imported from the United States. As soon, 
however, as the light was established, our manufacturers set up 
works and we made the dynamos for ourselves. In the meantime, 
however, a duty on dynamos would have seriously retarded the 
progress of the electric light. 

Moreover, look at the Russian and United States duties from 
another point of view. Have they broken down the tariffs of 
France or Germany? Not atall. In fact, this policy of fighting 
duties by duties has been tried and has utterly failed. 

Russia has tried it and failed ; France has tried it and failed; 
Germany has tried it and failed; the United States have tried it 
and failed. They have put on heavy duties, but have not broken 
down foreign tarifis. Moreover, under the favoured-nation 
clause, if they succeeded, we should share the advantage. 

Nor have we only the experience of foreign countries. We 
have tried it ourselves. We had Protection for years, and Mr. 
Gladstone has recorded that when he was at the Board of Trade : 

From 1841 to 1844 we were anxiously and eagerly endeavouring to make 
tariff treaties with many foreign countries. And the state of our tariff, 
even after the law of 1824, was then such as to supply us with plenty of 
material for liberal offers. Notwithstanding this, we failed in every case. 
I doubt ‘whether we advanced the cause of Free Trade a single inch.*° 


Tariff Reformers generally draw a broad line between duties 
on raw materials, food, and manufactured articles. Raw materials 
they would admit free ; on food they would impose light duties, 
if any; manufactures they would tax much more heavily. 

At first sight there seems much to be said for the imposition 
of duties on manufactures, but the more the question is 
examined the weaker the distinction becomes. In the first place 
the classification is arbitrary, and seems to me misleading. Many 
things which are classed under the head of ‘ manufactured and 
semi-manufactured articles’ ** are in reality raw materials. For 
instance, the class includes sawn timber, yarns, and pig iron. 

I do not know that the Board of Trade could do otherwise, 
but as a matter of fact timber, yarns, and iron are really raw 
materials—in Cobden’s graphic words, ‘the daily bread’ of our 
manufactures. 

Processes are so much divided that it is the business of many 
manufacturers to buy semi-manufactured materials and turn them 
into manufactured articles. To them in their business these are 
really raw materials. Take the shipbuilders. We build more 
ships than all the rest of the world put together, and one great 
reason is that our shipbuilders get the semi-manufactured articles 

%° Morley, Life of Gladstone. oP. GB. 
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which are the raw materials of their business more cheaply than 
their rivals in Protectionist countries. If you tax these semi- 
manufactured articles you strike a blow at their trade. 

But the same argument really applies to manufactured articles. 
In a sense they also are raw materials. Steam-engines, for 
instance, to a cotton-spinner, ‘to a railway company, to a coal- 
mine, to an electric-lighting company—in fact, to most manufac- 
turers—are one of the most necessary adjuncts of their business. 
If you tax a manufacturer 1000I., it matters little whether you 
put it on the steam-engines he uses or the raw material he 
employs. 

The argument against taxing raw material applies, then, to 
machinery, and indeed to manufactures generally. 

Mr. Chamberlain himself does not suppose that small duties 
imposed here would affect the policy of foreign countries. He 
did not suggest that 2s. a quarter on wheat would electrify 
agriculture. 

But would this small duty be any advantage to farmers? In 
the first place it could only benefit those who grow wheat for sale, 
and only to the extent that they do so. But further than this, in 
reply to a very important agricultural deputation, Mr. Balfour, 
on the 15th of May 1903, expressed a strong opinion that Sir M. 
Hicks Beach’s 1s. a quarter duty was a positive injury, as far as 
it went, to the farming industry on account of its action on 
feeding-stuffs. It was, he said, 
not merely a trifling tax on corn, but a tax on the raw material which 
farmers use in their industry. . . . It has turned out that the tax has 
operated as a great burden on the raw material used by farmers. . . . My 
firm conviction is that the tax is, fiscally speaking, a good tax, but that 
the class who have most reason to complain of it in the whole of the United 
Kingdom are the farming class.” 


However this may be—and there is certainly a good deal in 
Mr. Balfour’s ingenious argument—it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that our commerce is really at the mercy of our rivals. 

Some of our statesmen are alarmed for the future of British 
commerce. With the present tendency to Protection, what, they 
say, is to become of us in the future? They need, I think, have 
no fear. No doubt, when we consider the very high duties im- 
posed by various countries on our goods—duties imposed not for 
revenue, but to keep out our products, or, as it is euphemistically 
called, to ‘ protect native industries ’—it seems at first wonderful 
that we can do business with them at all. The explanation, no 
doubt, partly is that, firstly, manufacturers in these countries take 
advantage of their own countrymen, raise prices to the extent of 
the duties, and put the money into their own pockets at the 

#3 ‘ Fiscal Reform,’ Speeches, 1880-1905, p. 23. 
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expense of the community. This enables our manufacturers to 
pay the duties and yet compete with them. And, secondly, no 
country produces all that it requires. It is impossible to protect 
manufactures which do not exist. These considerations seem to 
me to relieve us from the apprehension felt by some of our states- 
men, that if foreign countries and our own Colonies become more 
and more Protectionist, they will thus more and more restrict our 
commerce. 

I submit, then, that, so far as the economical aspect is con- 
cerned, no case whatever has been established for any change in 
our system. 

The second reason which has been brought forward is of a 
different character, and raises totally different considerations. 

Mr. Chamberlain wrote to the Duke on the 21st of September 
1908 : 

It is ridiculous to suppose that 2s. a quarter on corn would restore pro- 
sperity to agriculture, although the farmers might possibly support it as 
drowning men will catch at a straw. For my own part I care only for the 
great question of Imperial unity. Everything else is secondary or conse- 
quential. But for this—to quote a celebrated phrase—I would not have 
taken my coat off.** 


This is indeed a noble object, well worthy of a great states- 
man. It would repay substantial—even considerable—sacrifices. 

The Duke was quite willing to have a full and exhaustive 
inquiry, but he very wisely wished to have before him the exact 
changes which were proposed. 

I should hesitate very long [he said **] before I could bring myself to 
assent to changes the effect of which, so far as I know or have the means 
of knowing, might be to improve the conditions of certain of the higher 
classes of labour, but might also have the effect, so far as I know or have 
the means at present of knowing, of breaking down that barrier which still 
exists between those millions and absolute starvation. 


In fact, he was always prepared to consider carefully and 
sympathetically any plan which would bring the scattered 
elements of our great Empire into closer connexion, but in his 
opinion no practical solution had been proposed. 

Take, for instance, Australia. Our imports ** from there are 
31,000 ,0001., of which 19,000,0001. consists of raw materials and 
11,000,0001. of food. 

Our principal imports are wool, wheat, and gold. A duty on 
gold is of course out of the question, because gold is the standard 
of value. No preference on wool would benefit Australasia, for 
the simple reason that she produces more than we consume. Even 
as it is, much of the Australasian wool goes to the Continent, 
because it cannot be used up here. It does not, therefore, appear 


** Life of the Duke of Devonshire, 1833-1908, vol. ii. p. 355. 
** Ibid. p. 315. 75 Cd. 5906 (1911). 
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that a preference would be any great advantage to Australia. It 
could not benefit their main industries. 

Or take Canada. Our imports from the Dominion are again 
almost entirely raw materials or food. Out of $149,000,000 no 
less than $111,000,000 are food and $25,000,000 raw materials. 

Moreover there are special difficulties. 

Considerably more than one-half of the Canadian wheat 
actually comes to us through the United States. 

To this it has been replied that Halifax and St. John are 
open all the winter, but Mr. Carnegie has calculated that the 
extra cost of transit would be ‘eight shillings’ a quarter as 
compared with exports and imports through Montreal or American 
ports. Unless, therefore, the preference amounted to a larger 
sum, the extra charge for freight would be prohibitive. More- 
over, though the port of St. John is in Canada, the railway to 
it passes through the United States. 

The United States have a duty of 8s. 7d. a quarter on wheat, 
but they courteously allow Canadian wheat to pass through in 
bond. This we could not expect to continue. 

It would, again, be difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish 
Canadian wheat from that grown in the United States. 

Tariff Reformers seem to be under the impression that in some 
mysterious way the United Kingdom has precluded itself from 
bargaining with foreign countries. In his great Sheffield speech 
Mr. Balfour said : 

I say distinctly that in my judgment the country ought never to have 
deprived itself of that liberty, and that it ought publicly to resume it in the 
face of Europe and the world.” 


Mr. Balfour concludes his Notes on Insular Free Trade by 
laying down the axiom that 

The first and most essential object of our national efforts should be to 
get rid of the bonds in which we have gratuitously entangled ourselves. 
The precise manner in which we should use our regained liberty is an 
important, yet, after all, only a secondary, issue. What is fundamental 
is that our liberty should be regained.” 


I confess I do not understand what Mr. Balfour means by 
saying that we have deprived ourselves of any liberty. We are 
free to embark on tariff wars if we please, however foolish we 
might be todo so. But would not engagements with the Colonies 
and foreign countries deprive us of that very freedom which Mr. 
Balfour so wisely regards as most important? 

I confess I view with some alarm the prospect of bargaining 
with the Colonies. We may seem to favour one Colony or one 


%* The Times, August 6, 1903. 
** Balfour, ‘Fiscal Reform,’ Speeches, 1880-1905, p. 111. 28 Ibid. p. 95. 
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interest, and may find that, instead of closer union, we have 
roused jealousies, suspicions, and animosities. 

Would not any arrangements such as are suggested involve 
us in most difficult and perhaps dangerous discussions with the 
Colonies? Lord St. Aldwyn in 1908 ** dwelt on these with his 
usual force and ability. He said : 


Then comes the question of the practical working of the system of 
Colonial preference if it were brought about by the imposition of these 
duties, and I am bound to say this appears to me to be beset by difficulties 
of the greatest importance, one of which I will venture to place before your 
lordships. Suppose we had made a bargain with Canada—that, I think, 
is the best case to take—that we would impose a duty on corn, meat, and 
dairy produce from foreign countries, and leave such articles coming from 
Canada free. The effect of that, if it was effective, would be to transfer 
the supply of these articles which now come to us from foreign countries 
to Canada, and, of course, to any other Colony which had the same advap- 
tage. That is a result which, so long as we get the articles cheaply, I do 
not know that anybody need quarrel with. ... But there would be 
another result. Supposing the United States were deprived of the market 
for her corn in this country, what would she do? Surely, if she saw it 
going she would come to us and say,‘ We do not like this at all. We are 
ready to make an arrangement with you. We will lower our tariff on some 
of your manufactured articles which it is of great importance for you to 
send to us, if you will place us on the same footing as Canada with regard 
to the duty on corn.” What should we say? ‘ We are very sorry, but we 
cannot relieve you from this duty.’ I know it is a very inconvenient thing 
sometimes to be bound not to impose a duty, but it may be very much 
worse than inconvenient to bind yourself not to take off a duty. We should, 
of course, be unable to obtain from the United States that which might be 
of the most urgent and utmost importance to the great manufacturing 
industries of this country. Supposing the request was renewed when the 
term of our arrangement with Canada expired, what answer should we 
give then? If we had accepted the principle of preference because Canada 
is part of the Empire, and in order to obtain greater advantages in 
Canadian trade, we should have to depart from that principle at the risk 
of losing the trade advantages we had obtained from Canada in order to 
obtain the greater advantages which the reduction of the United States 
tariff might give us; and if we refused to make an arrangement with the 
United States which might, as I have said, be of the utmost importance to 
our great industries, it would be said by everybody that we refused to do 
this in order to keep up the price of food. That seems to be a practical 
difficulty, and one of very great importance. 


A duty of 2s. a quarter on wheat would, as Mr. Chamberlain 
said, do little for farmers. Suppose there was a substantial 
increase—nothing extreme, but say half the German duty—is 
there not much force in Lord St. Aldwyn’s argument that 


I cannot help thinking—though that would have been a painful subject— 
of the effect that might have had upon the position of the Government of 





29 Lord St. Aldwyn on Preferential Trade, in the House of Lords, May 21, 
1908. 
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my noble friend if the people of this country were being told that this duty 
had raised the price of corn 7s. or 8s. more a quarter, and that it was in- 
tolerable that this sort of thing should be allowed to continue for the benefit 
of Colonial farmers at the cost of the English working man. Now, would 
that have tended to improve the feelings of kindliness and goodwill in this 
country towards our Colonial brethren? These are two of the practical 
difficulties which I own that I see in the working of this policy. 


Though the French suffer most from their high duties so 
far as France itself is concerned, the case is very different when 
similar duties are extended to countries which they have annexed. 
Our trade with Madagascar has been practically ruined, and this 
is not an isolated case, so that the subject seems to me to demand 
the serious attention of our Government; but I do not enlarge on 
these questions because they did not enter into the discussion be- 
tween the Duke and Mr. Balfour. I may take some other op- 
portunity of calling attention to the subject, which is indeed one of 
great and growing importance. 

In his important Sheffield speech Mr. Balfour said that any one 
negotiating with a foreign country must perforce admit that ‘ We 
have nothing to give you; we have nothing to take from you.’ 
But this is not so: we are free to go into a commercial war if 
we choose : we could exclude their goods if we thought it our 
interest todo so. We have also much to give. When Mr. Bonar 
was negotiating the Austrian Treaty of Commerce the following 
incident occurred : 

The Scotch were very anxious that the duty on British herrings 
should be reduced, and Mr. Bonar was instructed to urge this 
strongly on the Austrian Chancellor. The Chancellor said he was 
anxious to meet the views of our Government, but he asked, ‘ In 
that case, Mr. Bonar, what will you do for us?’ ‘Oh,’ said 
Mr. Bonar, ‘ we will send you many more herrings.’ 

Mr. Balfour’s Government was much divided as to Tariff 
Reform, and the Duke, Lord George Hamilton, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, Lord Ritchie, and Mr. A. Elliot, to their great honour, 
determined to retire. 

It was Mr. Balfour’s Sheffield speech which finally decided the 
Duke. He was not prepared, as he said in his letter of resigna- 
tion,** to form part of a Government which desired to ‘ reverse the 
fiscal tradition, to alter fundamentally the fiscal tradition which 
has prevailed during the last two generations.’ 


I had hoped to have found in your speech a definite statement of adher- 
ence to the principles of Free Trade as the ordinary basis of our fiscal and 
commercial system, and an equally definite repudiation of the principle 
of Protection in the interest of our national industries; but, in their 


8° Life of the Duke of Devonshire, vol. ii. p. 362. 
Vo. LXX—No, 418 4D 
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absence, I cannot help thinking that such declarations as those which I 
have quoted cannot fail to have the effect of materially encouraging the advo- 
cates of direct Protection in the controversy which has been raised through- 
out the country, and of discouraging those who, like me and, I had hoped, 
yourself, believe that our present system of free imports, and especially 
of food imports, is, on the whole, the most advantageous to the country, 
although we do not contend that the principle on which it rests forms any 
such authority or sanctity as to forbid any departure from it for sufficient 
cause."* 


It seems clear, then, that : 

(1) Our commerce is increasing most satisfactorily ; 

(2) It is increasing more rapidly than that of any of our Pro- 
tectionist rivals ; 

(3) While any plan which would tend to consolidate the 
Empire is entitled to respectful and sympathetic con- 
sideration, even if it involved a substantial sacrifice, no 
practicable plan has yet been proposed ; 

and I submit, therefore, that the Duke of Devonshire was fully 
justified in his conclusion ‘ that no sufficient case has been made 
out for disturbing the foundations on which the fiscal and com- 
mercial policy of the country rest.’ 
AVEBURY. 
*! Duke of Devonshire to Mr. Balfour, October 2, 1903. 





LATEST LIGHT FROM EGYPT ON THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES 


Eaypt is a land of marvels. It is marvellous, not only for the 
colossal monuments of its ancient civilisation, which strike the 
visitor with a persistent wonder, but also for the startling dis- 
coveries which, from time to time, its preservative soil yields to 
the excavator. 

The great discoveries at Tel el Amarna, which revolutionised 
the views of our historians as to the relations of the ancient empires 
of the nearer East, and furnished light on the conditions of 
Canaan before the Hebrew occupation, were a surprise to the 
learned world. This marvellous discovery has been followed 
by finds, made within the last few years, which rival it almost 
in importance. 

Winter visitors to Egypt, who, attracted by its position on 
the border of the tropics, have made Assuan their headquarters, 
will remember the island of Elephantiné, which lies almost 
opposite to it. As the site of an early border fortress, this island 
has its special interests; but to the casual traveller it is chiefly 
attractive for its rural quiet and beauty. It is composed of 
detached masses of granite, formed into a compact whole by 
accumulations of sand, over which, on the lower portions, the 
Nile has deposited its mud for centuries. To-day, fellahin 
cultivate every available strip of this rich soil, and the unceasing 
sound of their saqiyehs drawing water from the river lulls the 
mind of the visitor into a tranquillity harmonising with the scene. 
Acacias and mulberry trees, date trees and Dém palms furnish an 
agreeable shade. Buffaloes and oxen graze among the patches 
of verdure, while flocks of fowls and pigeons pick up here and 
there whatever they can, the whole presenting a scene of 
oriental calm contrasting refreshingly with our restless home- 
life. 

The ancient city, called the ‘fortress Yeb’ in the documents 
to be afterwards described, was crowded into the southern half 
of this island, on a plateau beyond the reach of inundations. It 
is now marked by mounds in which the Sebakh diggers have been 
long at work in their search for phosphates. Here in January 1901 
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Professor Sayce procured a papyrus roll, which he himself had 
seen unearthed by the diggers. It was in the Aramaic script, 
and was the herald of the subsequent important finds made on 
the same site. 

A year or two later, Mr. Robert Mond, who was excavating 
in Egypt at the time, was the purchaser of several Aramaic papyri 
offered for sale at Assuan, but from the same site, and Lady 
William Cecil became the fortunate possessor of others. The 
two collections, supplemented by one or two papyri acquired by 
Professor Sayce, were published at Mr. Mond’s expense in 1906, 
under the editorship of Professor Sayce and Dr. A. E. Cowley. 

The eleven documents contained in this work are in the 
Aramaic language, a Semitic speech closely allied to the Hebrew, 
and employed in certain portions of the Books of Daniel, Ezra 
and Nehemiah in our Hebrew Bibles. The translations of these 
documents given by Dr. Cowley show that there was at 
Elephantiné an organised Jewish community in the fifth century 
before Christ. The documents (from 471-411 B.c.) are chiefly 
deeds bearing on loans, marriage dowries, divorce, legal decisions, 
etc. A noteworthy characteristic of these deeds is that women are 
represented as on precisely the same social and legal footing as 
men. Mention of a temple of Yahveh (Yaho)—or Jehovah as it 
is commonly written—built, like the Egyptian temples, fronting 
on a street, is made more than once therein, and legal oaths ‘ by 
Yaho ’ as well as ‘ by Sati,’ an Egyptian deity, are recorded. 

As soon as the source of these documents was ascertained, a 
systematic excavation of the site was begun, a concession having 
been given by the Egyptian Government to the German and 
French authorities for the purpose. M. Clermont Ganneau was 
selected as the French explorer, but the results of his excavations 
have not yet been published. Professor Dr. O. Rubensohn, acting 
for the Royal Museum in Berlin, began work in 1906, with the 
result that by 1908 a considerable number of papyri, ostraca, and 
inscribed pottery had been unearthed. The papyri, in a more or 
less damaged condition, were found in the ruins of houses belong- 
ing to an ancient Jewish settlement, some two feet only beneath 
the surface, while the ostraca and pottery were unearthed all over 
the site. The whole of these objects have been quite recently dealt 
with in two handsome quarto volumes under the editorship of 
the celebrated Semitic scholar Professor E. Sachau of Berlin. 
The first volume has a preface by Dr. Bode of the Royal Museum 
at Berlin, and, beside a learned introduction, contains a trans- 
literation of the Aramaic into Hebrew script, a German translation 
of the texts, and copious elucidatory notes by the editor. The 
second volume is occupied exclusively by the facsimile reproduc- 
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tions of the documents, which are printed in seventy-five plates. 
The whole constitutes the most important contribution to Biblical 
history which has appeared of late years—especially in relation to 
the later books of the Bible, the Books of Chronicles, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and to Jewish history of the little-known period 
between the time of Nehemiah and the appearance on the scene 
of Alexander the Great. The period covered by the papyri is 
from 494 to 404 B.c. The language is, as has been already said, 
that of certain portions of the Books of Daniel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah. Not long ago critics regarded Aramaic as having been 
brought back from Babylon by the returning exiles, and that its 
presence in any of the sacred books (such as in Jeremiah x. 11, and 
in the Jegar-Sahadutha of Genesis xxxi. 47) indicates a late 
origin. We know now that this is not the case. Three Semitic 
languages (Hebrew and Arabic are to us the most familiar types of 
Semitic), Professor Sachau tells us, played an important part in 
early West Asiatic history. The first of these was the Assyro- 
Babylonian, of which there are vast remains preserved to us in 
the cuneiform inscriptions discovered in the ruins of the ancient 
cities of the Euphrates. When the Assyro-Babylonian Empire 
came to an end, this language did not disappear, but continued 
in use in the Persian period ; it then began gradually to die out. 
Even during its prevalence, that is in the time of the Sargons, 
the eighth century B.c., a second variety of Semitic speech was 
becoming its serious rival for predominance. This was the 
Aramaic. This language was written in what was formerly re- 
garded as the Phoenician alphabet. The characters used, how- 
ever, can be traced back to a fairly early date, and they seem to 
be associated from their first appearance with the Aramaic lan- 
guage. They represent a stage of development towards the square 
Hebrew alphabet, from which they do not differ very seriously in 
form. The Aramaic language gradually acquired the upper hand 
among all Semitic peoples north of the Arabian Continent, and 
in the time of Christ everyone, including Christ Himself, spoke 
Aramaic. It is still spoken in the neighbourhood of Lake Van. 
Arabic, another Semitic language, however, eventually took its 
place almost everywhere. 

The Semitic languages of Canaan, including Hebrew, and the 
speech of the coast line, the Phoenician, did not play a great réle, 
although the latter maintained its existence in North Africa until 
the Arab domination. Hebrew, on the other hand, fell early into 
desuetude before the use of Aramaic, becoming at length restricted 
to religious and liturgical use. Its extinction as the speech of 
the people was owing, in the first instance, according to Professor 
Sachau, to the over-running of the Kingdom of Israel by Sargon 
in 723 B.c., and the consequent settlement of aliens in the 
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country ; and, in the second place, to the capture of Jerusalem in 
586 B.c. by Nebuchadnezzar and the exile of the ruling classes, 
a@ fact which seriously altered the linguistic relations of the 
country. Henceforward the advance of Aramaic displaced more 
and more the Hebrew, until it became at length the predominant 
tongue. 

The documents discovered at Elephantiné are all in this 
Aramaic language, and Professor Sachau expresses his astonish- 
ment that after careful scrutiny he has found not a single 
instance of Hebrew influence upon them, except in the case of 
personal names which are of a definitely Hebrew character, and 
are distinguished, like the Hebrew designations of the same 
epoch, by the frequent use of the Divine name (Jah) in their 
composition. 

It will be some years, perhaps, before a learned scrutiny of 
these Aramaic documents will succeed in extracting from them 
all the fresh historical and linguistic material which underlies 
them. In the case of some of the documents, however, there are 
facts on the face of them which have a bearing on Biblical 
history. A striking instance of this is furnished by the first two 
papyri in the published collection. These represent two almost 
identical forms of the same epistle, the variants being accounted 
for on the hypothesis, suggested by Professor Sachau, that one 
is the original draft, and the other the revised copy. As this 
is the most important document in the collection, and has many 
references to Biblical matters, it is best to give, in extenso, a 
somewhat close rendering of Professor Sachau’s German trans- 
lation : 

‘To our Lord Bagohi, Governor of Judaea, thy servants 
Jedoniah and his associates the Priests (Koheni) in the fortress 
of Yeb (Elephantiné) greeting: May the God of Heaven ask 
after * the health of our Lord on every occasion, and place thee 
in favour before King Darius and the sons of the (royal) house, a 
thousand times more than now, and give thee a long life. Be 
fortunate and strong always.’ 

* Now at this time Jedoniah and his associates speak thus :— 

‘In the month of Tammuz (i.e. June), in the fourteenth year 
of King Darius (i.e. 410 B.c.); when Arsames had departed and 
gone to the King, the Priests (Kemari—idolatrous priests) of the 
God Khnum in the fortress of Yeb (formed) a conspiracy (?) with 
Waidereng, who was the ruler here, with the following object. 
“‘The temple of the God Yahveh (Y&h6) in the fortress of Yeb 
must be done away with.’’ 

* The phrase ‘ask after’ seems to Professor Sachau highly derogatory in this 


connexion, but, as he shows, from ite occurrence elsewhere in these documents, it 
is a recognised form, meaning ‘ look to the health.’ 
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‘Thereupon the said Waidereng, the accursed, sent letters to 
his son Nepayan, who was general in the fortress of Syene 
(Assuan) with the following contents: ‘‘The temple in the 
fortress Yeb must be destroyed.’’ Then Nepayan led Egyptians 
and other soldiers hither. They came, together with their 
implements (?), entered the said temple, razed it to the ground, 
and broke to pieces the stone pillars which were there. And it 
came to pass that they destroyed also the five stone gates 
(? pylons) constructed of square stones, which were in the said 
temple, and burnt with fire the wooden doors of the same, and 
the bronze hinges, as well as the cedar roof, all, together with 
the rest (?) of the Ussarna (?) and other things that were there. 
And the golden and silver sacrificial bowls, and everything that 
was in the said temple did they take away and appropriate to 
themselves. 

‘ As far back as the days even of the King of Egypt did our 
fathers build the said temple in the fortress Yeb, and when 
Cambyses entered Egypt he found the temple already built there. 
And the temples of the Gods of Egypt were all torn down, but 
no one did injury to the said temple. 

‘ After we had been thus treated, we, together with our wives 
and children, wore sackcloth, fasted, and prayed to Yahveh 
(Yaho) the Lord of Heaven, who informed us in relation to the 
said “‘ dog of a’’ (?) Waidereng (as follows) : 

‘‘The fetters will have been removed from his feet,? and all 
the treasures which he acquired destroyed, and all the men who 
had attempted to inflict injury on the said temple will have been 
killed together, and we shall have looked down upon their 
overthrow.”’ 

‘And already previously, when this evil was done to us, we 
sent a letter to our Lord, Jehohannan the High Priest, and his 
associates, the Priests in Jerusalem, and to Ostanes the brother 
of Hanani, and the notables of the Jews. Not a single letter (in 
answer) have they sent us. So we, since the month of Tammuz 
of the fourteenth year of Darius to the present day have worn 
sackcloth, and fasted: our wives are become as widows (as a 
widow) : we no longer anoint ourselves with oil and drink wine : 
and from thence forward to the (present) day in the seventeenth 
year of King Darius (407 B.c.) have we not instituted in the said 
temple (i.e. in its ruins) Meal-offerings,* Incense-offerings,* and 
Burnt-offerings.° 

2 The first sentence of this seemingly oracular saying may mean, as Professor 
Sachau suggeste, that he was executed, and, after the removal of the fetters, his 
corpse cast out. 

3 The Mincha of the Hebrew Bible. 4 The Hebrew Lebonah. 

* The Hebrew Olah. The terms used in the papyrus for these sacrificial 
words are identical with their equivalents in Leviticus, 
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‘ Now thy servants Jedoniah, his associates and the Jews, all 
citizens of Yeb, say thus : 

‘If it is pleasing to our Lord, mayest thou be mindful of the 
restoration of the said temple: as we have not been permitted 
to rebuild it, so look to the receivers of thy benevolence and 
manifestations of thy grace here in Egypt: may a letter in 
respect of the temple of Yahveh (Yah) in the fortress of Yeb 
be sent from thee to them to rebuild it, as it formerly was built. 
In thy name will they offer on the altar of the God Yahveh the 
Meal-offering, the Incense-offering, and the Burnt-offering, and 
we shall at all times pray for thee, we and our wives and our chil- 
dren, and all the Jews who are here, if it shall have been thus 
managed, until the said temple be again built ; and there shall be to 
thee a reward before Yahveh the God of Heaven greater than the 
reward of a man who offers a Burnt-offering and an annual sacri- 
fice® of a value like to the value of silver of 1000 talents ; and in re- 
gard to gold, we have sent a messenger to thee and given informa- 
tion, and we have, in our names, in a special letter, imparted to 
Delaiah and Shelemiah, the sons of the Governor Sanaballat of 
Samaria, all these particulars. Arsames, moreover, has had no 
knowledge of what was done to us. 

‘On the 20th of Marchesvan (October) in the seventeenth 
year (407 B.c.) of King Darius (i.e. Darius I1).’ 

The period covered by the papyri in this collection extends, 
as already stated, from the year 494 B.c. to 404 B.c. None is 
apparently later than 404 B.c., when the Persian rule over Egypt 
came to an end, and with it probably the favoured position of 
the Jewish people, from whom these documents emanated. As 
Cambyses the son of Cyrus conquered Egypt in 525 B.c. the 
papyri come within the time of the Persian dominion. The 
Persian empire at this period embraced Asia as far as the Helles- 
pont and the Mediterranean Sea, as well as Africa up to the 
boundaries of Nubia. Palestine was thus within its limits, and 
the activity of Ezra and Nehemiah, who, with the help of 
Artaxerxes I, in the middle and latter half of the fifth century, 
caused the temple and wall of Jerusalem to arise anew from 
their ruins, was well within the period covered by these papyri. 

Here a few questions naturally suggest themselves : 

Who were the writers of these papyri? 

When was the Colony planted at Elephantiné? 

Whence did they come? 

Whence their traditional ritual observances and the worship 
of ‘ Jehovah the King of Heaven ’? 


* Dibchin —the general term for sacrifice of a slaughtered animal in Leviticus. 
The word altar in the papyri involves the same root—Madbach. 
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The answers to some of these questions are furnished by the 
letter of Jedoniah given above, and by certain other documents 
in the collection. We know, in the first place, that they were a 
colony of Jews, but that they were not an agricultural colony, or 
a trading colony like the Phoenicians. They designate them- 
selves in these documents as ‘ the Jewish Army in Elephantiné,’ 
that is, they formed the garrison at this border fortress against 
the Nubians. And although at the time when the papyri were 
written they, together with their wives and children, were a 
settled community owning land and buildings, they were still 
members of a military organisation. 

We learn from the papyri that they were divided into six 
‘standards’ or troops, each designated apparently by the name 
of its commander. The word used for ‘standard’ is the same 
as that employed for the divisions of the Israelites when passing 
through the desert : ‘Every man of the children of Israel shall 
pitch by his own standard.’ 

The relation of this military colony to the Central Persian 
Government is indicated by the portions of an Aramaic transla- 
tion, among the papyri, of the celebrated Edict of Darius I, 
which a few years after his accession (520 B.c.) he caused to be 
inscribed in three languages (the old Persian, the Elamite, and 
the Assyrian) on the carefully smoothed surface of the rocky 
precipice at the village of Behistun (Bagistana), on the road from 
Babylon to Ecbatana, the modern Hamadan. Here, the figure 
of Darius is still to be seen with his foot on the neck of a 
prostrate foe, possibly Nebuchadnezzar, whom he slew. 

It seems from this discovery that the Edict in the various 
languages of the Persian empire was sent to all administrative 
outposts. 

With regard to the origin of this military colony, the papyri 
are silent, but some indications in them may help us to 
trace it. 

During the Persian domination it was customary to employ 
foreign mercenaries in the Persian campaigns, and one might, 
therefore, assume that this Jewish military colony was introduced 
into Egypt at that time (that is, in the period of Cyrus and his 
son Cambyses, 559-520 B.c.). Against this assumption is the 
fact that Cyrus, the founder of the Persian Empire, had never 
occupied Egypt. Moreover, when his son Cambyses entered 
Egypt (525 B.c.) he found the temple, a stately structure which 
probably required years to construct, already in existence ; and as 
the letter to Bagohi, given above, states that the temple had been 

* Numbers ii. 2. Degel is the word for standard in this document and in 
the Bible. 
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constructed in the time of the King of Egypt, that is, at the 
epoch of a native dynasty, we are forced to look further back. 

Professor Sachau considers that the letter of Aristeas (written 
about 200 B.c. by a well-informed Jewish writer) may throw 
some light on the subject. This letter is recognised to be what is 
called a tendenzschrift, and to have been written to magnify the 
Greek translation of Holy Scripture known as the Septuagint. 
Yet, as Professor Sachau thinks, apart from this aim, the docu- 
ment may furnish trustworthy historical facts. 

The letter states that Ptolemy I brought numerous soldiers 
from Palestine into Egypt, and that even in earlier times, under 
Persian rule, Palestinian troops had come to Egypt, and more- 
over, at a still earlier date, others had been led against the 
Ethiopian King by King Psammetichus. Since the Jewish 
colony, as we have seen, must have been planted at Elephantiné 
before Persian times, we are thrown back upon the period of 
Psammetichus. Was this Psammetichus I (659-611 B.c.) or 
Psammetichus II (594-589 B.c.)? Professor Maspero® distinctly 
states that Psammetichus I placed outposts at the entrance to the 
passes leading from the desert into the Nile valley, and that he 
had fortified Elephantiné against the Ethiopians. In his efforts, 
ultimately crowned with success, to wrench Egypt from the 
Assyrio-Babylonian occupation in the north, and to defend it 
from the aggression of Nubians on the south, he had employed 
not only native troops, but also foreign mercenaries. When 
some 240,000 of the native army, however, had mutinied, and 
marched into Ethiopia,’ he was obliged to trust more to the 
foreign mercenaries—Greeks and Asiatics—in his employ. 

Is this Jewish military colony to be reckoned among them? 
Professor Sayce *° has no doubt of the fact, and quotes, in con- 
firmation of other proofs, Zephaniah ii. 12 and iii. 10, show- 
ing that Jews, at the time—that is, during the reign of King 
Josiah—were living beyond the southern boundaries of Upper 
Egypt. The question seems to depend for a satisfactory solution 
on another debatable piece of Egyptian history, namely 
whether the military expedition under a Psammetichus which 
proceeded on a campaign against the Ethiopians as far south, 
at any rate, as Abu-Simbel was under Psammetichus I. ‘The 
officers in command,’ says Professor Maspero,"* ‘after having 
admired the rock-cut chapel of Rameses IT, left on it a memento 
of their visit in a fine Greek inscription cut on the right leg of 
one of the Colossi.’ This inscription informs us, ‘that King 


Psammetichus, having come to Elephantiné, the people who 
8 Passing of the Empires, p. 498. ® Maspero, ibid. p. 499. 

10 Hzpositor, August 1911, p. 420. 

11 Passing of the Empiree, p. 538. 
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were with Psammetichus son of Theocles (a general of the. same 


























c, ” name as the King), wrote this, etc.’ Many of the soldiers of the 
itten expedition wrote also their names on the monuments here and 
1row there, each in his own language. An almost complete collection 
at is of these graffitt is given by Lepsius.’* Most of the inscriptions 
the are in Greek and Carian, but several of them are in what Lepsius 
rint, calls Phoenician script, a term generally, until lately, used to 
ocu- include all Aramaic writings. 

The latter, of which one seems to be Aramaic, are not easily 
iers deciphered. Some of the names, inscribed in early Greek letters, 
der however, appear, as Maspero suggested, to be Jewish—for 
ore- instance, ‘ Elisibios of Teos’ can be hardly other in form than 
the the Eliashib of the Bible.** Teos (in Egyptian Zichi) occurs 
ish also in the Elephantiné papyri. 
iné Was the Psammetichus of the Abu-Simbel inscription the 

of first of this name, and the ruler by whom this expedition was 
or undertaken? The inscription of Abu-Simbel, says Maspero,’* 
tly ‘has been most frequently attributed to Psammetichus I, and 
he until recently I had thought it possible to maintain this opinion.’ 
he He has now, however, concluded that the expedition was in the 
ts, reign of Psammetichus II, and the Jewish soldiers present in 
he this expedition would, therefore, belong to that period. Professor 
it Sayce, on the ground that the Greeks called Psammetichus II 
od ‘Psammis,’ and would have thus written it, believes that the 
n Psammetichus of the inscription could only be the first of that 
d name (659-611 B.c.). 
e Professor Sachau, on other grounds, is inclined to think that 
Psammetichus II was the King mentioned in the letter of Aristeas 
and that the Jewish military colony was planted at Yeb in his 





reign (594-589 B.c.). But he is aware of the possibility of an 
earlier date arising from the consideration that the colony was 
unaware of the injunction in the twelfth chapter of Deuteronomy 
(as to the worship of Yahveh exclusively in Jerusalem), and 
consequently may have left the homeland before the date assigned 
by critics, since the time of De Wette, to the publication of 
Deuteronomy, that is 621 B.c. These Aramaic documents show, 
at any rate, the development of an Israelite colony, separated 
possibly for several hundred years from the homeland, and among 
an alien race. While they had been at Yeb long enough to lose 
their ancestral speech (the Hebrew) they had continued to pre- 
serve their sacrificial cult, which required a temple for its 



















2 Denkmdler, Vol. XII., pp. 98 et seg. 
** A name which appears in 1 Chron. iii. 24; xxiv. 12; and also in Ezra 
and Nehemiah, as that of the High Priest at Jerusalem. 

14 Passing of the Empires, p. 537. 
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observance, and the recognition of Yahveh, the God of the 
Hebrews. 

Whether we assign the earlier or later date to the planting 
of the colony at Elephantiné, it is clear that they could not 
have acquired their religion and its sacrificial rites from the 
exiles returning from the Babylonian captivity..* Yet it was a 
fundamental assumption of certain critics in later years that the 
sacrificial ordinances prescribed in Leviticus were imposed, in the 
priestly interest, on the Jewish community in Jerusalem by the 
priests who came back from exile. To enforce these ordinances, 
the priests had edited, it was contended, their sacred books 
afresh, and introduced into them here and there these priestly 
prescriptions which the acumen of modern critics has been able 
to disentangle from the sacred writings, and to give them a local 
habitation and a name in ‘ The Priests’ Code.’ It is fair to add, 
however, that the more moderate recent critics have qualified this 
assumption by asserting that the sacrificial rites were not invented 
by the returning priests, but had an anterior existence, and were 
merely codified in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

The Aramaic papyri of Elephantiné have, therefore, done 
signal service to sound criticism by checking the modern tendency 
to form conclusions from internal evidence only. 

Professor Sachau has worked out from these documents 
further evidence as to the connexion of the colony of Elephan- 
tiné with the events in later Biblical history. For instance, the 
personal names in the document given above find an echo in the 
history handed down to us by Ezra and Nehemiah. SBagohi, to 
whom this document is addressed, is mentioned under the Greek 
form Bagoas by Josephus,’* in association with Johanan 
(Joannes), the High Priest in Jerusalem, who appears in the 
letter above, and is also mentioned by Nehemiah*’ 

A person called Bagoas, different from the addressee of this 
letter, is mentioned in the book of Judith (that is, in the 
English version of the Greek), and it is not without significance 
that the form of the name in the Vulgate translation, which 
St. Jerome says he made from the Aramaic, is Vagoa—showing 
incidentally that initial B (Beth) was pronounced then, as by 
modern Jews, as V, and preserving, at the same time, almost the 
form in the Epistle. Johanan, who is mentioned also in the papyri 
as High Priest at Jerusalem, appears in Ezra** and Nehemiah” 


* If we accept the later date for the planting of the colony at Elephantiné, 
it must have been in existence there before the flight of Jeremiah to Egypt 
(584 B.c.). Jeremiah was a priest, and seems to have got as far south as Pathros 
(=the South-Country). See Jer. xliv. 15. Professor Flinders Petrie measured 
the remains of a Jewish temple at Tahpanes (Tel defenneh) associated with 
Jeremiah. 

16 Ant. Jud. ed. Niese, iii. 60, 61; and ibid. x. 7. 
7 xii. 22. ** Chap. x. 6. *° Chap. xii. 22, 23. 
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in the same capacity. Sanballat, whose name, together with 
those of his two sons, Delaiah and Shelemiah, occurs also in the 
papyrus, is mentioned by Nehemiah as the leader of those who 
opposed the rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem. Nehemiah 
designates him with the same title as that in the papyrus, namely, 
‘Governor of Samaria.’ Professor Sachau argues from the 
Hebrew form of his sons’ names that, notwithstanding his exotic 
name (Sanballat), he was himself a Jew. On this hypothesis, 
however, it is hard to account for the fact that Nehemiah * 
excommunicated a brother of Johanan the high priest for having 
married a daughter of Sanballat, a daughter whom he would 
thus class with alien women. 

The answer to the letter addressed to Bagohi is among the 
papyri discovered, but it is in a fragmentary condition, and in 
addition to the formal instruction that the temple at Elephantiné 
is to be rebuilt merely mentions that the offering of pigeons, 
turtledoves and goats is to give place to the usual sacrifices, 
limited in this case, either by accident or design, to two—which 
are also those mentioned by Nehemiah.” 

In another fragmentary papyrus of the collection (dated 419- 
418 B.c.) there is an injunction to the due observance of the 
Passover, and the prescriptions therein are regarded by Professor 
Sachau as having close relation to those of Deuteronomy ™ and 
Exodus.”* Whether there was a previous observance or whether 
it was merely neglected cannot be determined from the papyrus, 
but it may have been a case similar to that in Nehemiah * where 
the children of Israel are represented as not having observed the 
Feast of Tabernacles according to the law read out by Ezra 
‘since the days of Joshua the son of Nun until that day.’ 

‘Another series of fragmentary papyri in the collection 
furnishes us with an early literary monument of great interest. 
This is the story of Achikar, a wise man of the East. The story, 
of which we have versions in several languages belonging to post- 
Christian times, describes how Achikar, having risen to great 
dignity, adopted in his old age a young man whom he had in- 
structed by proverbs and fables to succeed him. The youth, 
forgetful of the benefits he had received, accused Achikar to the 
king, who sent his executioner to put him to death. The execu- 
tioner had also received benefits from Achikar and contrives to 
conceal him, bringing back to the king the head of a eunuch in 
place of that of Achikar. The injustice done to Achikar is at 


*° Chap. xiii. 28. 

21 Chap. xiii. 9. Offerings permitted in case of poverty by Lev. v. 7; cf. 
also iii. 12-16. *2 Chap. xvi. 

** Chap. xii. Professor Sayce, An Aramaic ostrakon from Elephantiné (Proc. 
Soc. Biblical Archeology, November 1911) shows that 440-430 B.c. the Passover 
was observed at Elephantiné. *4 Chap. viii. 17. 
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length discovered and he is restored to the king’s favour. The 
perfidy of the young man is also made known, and he is handed 
over by the king to Achikar for punishment. Achikar’s ven- 
geance seemingly takes the shape of moral addresses to the young 
man, couched in proverbs and fables. In the Greek biography of 
Aesop a similar experience is recorded of the latter while he was 
at the Court of King Lykeros, and the association may be more 
than accidental. 

This story was widely known in Christian times, and Clement 
of Alexandria ** records that Democritus (circ. 460-470 B.c.), tha 
so-called ‘laughing philosopher,’ had made use of the aphorisms 
of Achikar, and incorporated into his writings a translation he 
had made of a stele of the same. Professor Sachau has looked 
in vain in the writings of Democritus for a verification of this 
statement. Strabo also mentions Achikar. 

The interest of the story to Biblical students arises from the 
fact that a lesson is drawn from it in the Book of Tobit. The 
English version of Tobit is from the Septuagint. The version 
in the Vulgate was made by St. Jerome, against his inclination, 
as he says in his preface, from the Aramaic. This original had 
been entirely lost sight of until Dr. Neubauer found a shortened 
form of it in a Midrash * and published it in 1878, together with 
a Hebrew version and the Latin pre-Jerome rendering, the Itala. 

Tt is somewhat remarkable that the lesson on ingratitude taken 
from the story of Achikar (Achiacharus in the English version of 
Tobit) does not appear in the version of St. Jerome nor in the 
Aramaic edition of Dr. Neubauer. There is evidence of curtail- 
ment in both the latter. The book of Tobit is regarded by some 
critics as having been written not earlier than 200 B.c. Some, 
indeed, make it post-Christian; but the presence of Achikar’s 
story in the papyri suggests a much earlier date. 

A few only of the interesting topics discussed by Professor 
Sachau in his notes on the papyri have been dwelt upon here. 
Sufficient, however, it is hoped, has been touched upon to show 
the great importance of this ‘ latest light from Egypt on the Holy 
Scriptures.’ 

EpMuNnD McCiure. 


75 Flourished 190-203 a.p. See Stromateis, Book V. 
7° A Hebrew Exegesis of Scripture. 
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THE KINGS TOUR IN INDIA 


Tue evening shades had deepened on a foggy London day, so dull 
and dreary at noon that no one knew when the goblin of gloom had 
swallowed up the angel of light. The mists had not lifted, there 
was a decided note of chill and dampness in the air, and the wind 
beat sharply against the face. The atmosphere lacked the 
exhilaration of dry cold just as much as it was minus the geniality 
of a tropical winter. There was something in the weather which 
damped all the fire that lay innate within a soul conceived and 
reared beneath sunny skies, something which actually clutched 
at the throat like a monster with a million clammy, slimy tentacles. 
The eyes which were used to gazing at the azure heavens, clear 
and expansive, flecked with myriad stars and a benign, beauteous 
moon, giving the sky the appearance of a royal-blue escutcheon 
with the Koh-i-noor in the centre and millions of diamonds set 
about it, felt oppressed by the uncertain gleam that the arc lights, 
capping the tall poles, shed in a vain attempt to penetrate the 
veiling fog, and they chafed rebelliously at their vision being so 
circumscribed. 

It was a relief to enter the large library lined with huge book- 
cases. A bright fire blazed in the old-fashioned grate, and a dozen 
electric bulbs glowed in radiant glory. It was not a superbly 
furnished place—the easy-chairs showed long use—but the room 
had a character all its own. The lights shone through pink 
silk shades, ruffled with exactness. The blinds were not the 
cheap, shoddy things, that pull up and down on squeaky reels, 
which commercialists have foisted on an age whose finer suscepti- 
bilities have been dulled by money-madness—they were casement 
curtains of the same dainty, warm hue as the lamp-shades, and 
just as neatly and painstakingly ruffled. They not only looked 
pleasant, but effectively kept out the-dulness and dampness. 

The electric light straining through the pretty pink shades 
and the glow irradiating from the punctiliously laid fire fell on 
a half-dozen countenances so different in their outlines that no one 
could have guessed that the young men who bore them came from 
one and the same land—India. There was one, tall and lank, 
with kinky hair, arched forehead, jet-black, flashing eyes sur- 
mounted by bushy eyebrows, thick lips, receding chin, and black 
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skin—a Negroid type. Another was not so coarse-featured, not 
so dark, not so curly-haired as the first; yet not so delicately 
chiselled, nor so fair, nor so straight-haired as the third. The 
fourth had the cast of countenance which the old Grecians 
delighted to carve—he came from that part of Hindostan where 
Hellenic kings at one time reigned supreme, and possibly diluted 
Greek blood ran in his veins. The fifth had been fashioned by 
Nature in a moment of whimsical stinginess, and his face and 
figure bore the marks of her capriciousness as few human speci- 
mens do. He was wizened and shrivelled like the kernel of a 
walnut. The most remarkable thing about the last member of the 
party was the shiftiness of his eyes, betokening a high-strung, 
restless nature. 

They would have made fine specimens in a living anthropolo- 
gical collection; but their faces and figures were not half so 
interesting as their talk, which centred around the King’s visit 
to their native land—a topic which, on account of the uniqueness 
of the event, had pushed all other subjects into the background 
with the Indians abroad and at home. They spoke directly, 
curtly, vehemently—as if they had made up their minds. 

One said : ‘ Their Majesties are going to have the time of their 
lives while in India.’ 

Another added : ‘ At our expense.’ 

The third remarked : ‘ And the Motherland already has been 
bled to death.’ 

The fourth called attention to the fact : ‘India is now suffering 
from famine.’ 

The fifth sarcastically rejoined : ‘ But the British officials say 
there is no famine in Hindostan—the late rains have removed the 
last vestige of scarcity.’ 

The shifty-eyed one capped this statement by saying: ‘ Re- 
member that all the tamashas (empty shows) that the English 
have had at the expense of our country were held when famines 
were despoiling our land. Lord Curzon’s glorious Durbar took 
place when India wais acutely suffering the pangs of starvation.’ 

If the scene of the talk had been shifted from the cosy, warm, 
bright library 'to the gloom and damp of the depressing night out- 
side, there would have been less of a jarring note between the 
discontent and its surroundings. Impotent rage against weather 
conditions can and does lend bitterness to speech. But the 
motherly, considerate, noble-hearted English lady who was enter- 
taining these ‘ boys’ had laboured hard to dispel clamminess and 
dreariness from her home, and she had succeeded in her design. 
Why, then, this fretful dialogue? 

But the weather had nothing to do with these restive state- 
ments. J heard similar sentiments expressed under blue-vaulted, 
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jewelled, tropical skies, when the season was simply ideal— 
pleasant, sunny days, and genial, perfect nights. It was not in 
one city alone or in a single society of avowed anarchists that such 
opinions expressed themselves. In many centres, in diverse gather- 
ings of men, and sometimes groups where emancipated ladies 
were present, such statements were made—not so directly, curtly, 
or vehemently ; disguised, to be sure, in much finished innuendo, 
but nevertheless with a distinct tinge of bitterness. These 
remarks, therefore, may be taken as indicating the point of view 
of a section of Indians. 

To particularise : these are the people whom modern education 
has so denationalised that pageantry and pomp have no meaning to 
them, though by nativity and parentage they are Orientals, and 
all Asiatics are supposed to love splendour. Indian character is 
naturally very conservative, and a great deal of Occidental school- 
ing is needed to produce this radical change; but there is no 
denying the fact that, in a great or small measure, such a trans- 
formation actually has taken place in all the natives of Hindostan 
who have come much under the influence of modernism. The 
change ‘has come about strictly in the proportion in which the 
Indians have assimilated Western learning. The effect has been 
the greatest on those who have sojourned in Europe and America— 
especially in the latter land. The younger these men are, the 
more they have been cut away from the moorings of the past, 
leaving behind them all reverence for tradition, dogma, and the 
dictates of their ‘elders’—whose authority, until recently, has 
been supreme and unquestioned. 

The dialogue reproduced verbatim expresses the opinions of 
the extreme wing of these men in its naive irreverence. In one 
word, these people do not believe that any good can spring from 
the King’s visit to India, and that, on the contrary, the Delhi 
Durbar will do Hindostan positive harm, by diverting into a mean- 
ingless show public funds which the country can ill afford to 
disburse for such a purpose and could utilise to better advantage if 
applied to reducing taxation, increasing educational facilities for 
the children of the soil, and bettering sanitation in the Peninsula. 


II 


Such radical views necessarily are not bluntly expressed by many 
Indians in public, especially from the Press and platform in the 
Eastern Dependency, where statements of this kind, openly made, 
render their authors liable to severe punishment, a factor which 
puts a seal on the lips of the glibbest Indian anarchist. The 
majority of the natives, in addition to the outside forces inspiring 
them ‘to pitch their protests in a calmer key, possess the spirit 
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of compromise and moderation, on account of which not a few 
would express themselves as befits sane, even-tempered men, even 
though thedread of prosecution by the Government were altogether 
absent. Be this as it may, the large percentage of Indians trained 
in institutions of Western learning express their attitude in very 
guarded terms. But no matter how they seek to hide ‘their real 
meaning in a maze of words, and no matter with what personal 
restraint they may speak, it is plain that the forthcoming function 
at Delhi, no matter how resplendent it may be, will not, of itself, 
appeal to them, for the simple reason that Occidental education 
has more or less completely replaced that part of their Oriental 
nature which loved barbaric splendour with a utilitarian sense 
which seeks to divert funds from mere show into productive 
channels. 

These people, be it noted, have been fashioned largely by 
Britons, very much after the British pattern—cold-blooded, 
matter-of-fact, calculating men of the world. They abominate 
the trait in the character of their own Maharajas and Rajas which 
makes them draw largely upon the State revenues to maintain 
meaningless magnificence, and unequivocally condemn those 
Chiefs who, despite being brought up under the guidance of 
English tutors, and having imbibed Western ideas from wide 
travels in the Occident, do not give up the exaggerated display 
associated with the dark ages. They would be happy beyond 
measure if a way could be found to restrain the Indian rulers 
from treating their principalities as estates, instead of States, 
and considering the taxes collected from their subjects to 
constitute their privy purse, to be spent as the whim may direct 
on nautch girls and elephants. It is quite natural that these 
men should find it hard to reconcile themselves to the British 
devoting a stupendous amount (at least, so it seems to the natives 
of India) from the Indian finances upon a Durbar, where pomp 
and pageantry is to run riot as it probably never did before in the 
annals of the barbaric East, for the delectation of the pompous 
Native Princes, who will be presen't in full force at the function, 
and for the delight of that infinitesimal portion of the Indian 
masses who will be present in Delhi on the occasion and who 
will, no doubt, carry the news of the event to the four corners 
of Hindostan, to their illiterate kinsmen and friends, who other- 
wise never would hear of it. 

However, the average educated Indian realises the utter 
futility of pressing this utilitarian point of view. Their Majesties 
King George and Queen Mary already have gone to India; 
elaborate preparations for their welcome and entertainment have 
been made at an expense which, when expressed in Indian cur- 
rency, mounts up into eight figures; representative native associa- 
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tions, municipalities, and the Government, singly and collectively, 
have laboured to make the Royal progress through Hindostan a 
memorable event; and no matter what may be said against the 
wastefulness of the pageant, it cannot now be cancelled. More- 
over, the instincts of hospitality innate in the Indian character 
are not so dead in literate natives that they would not desire to 
accord a reception.to their Emperor and Empress most suitable 
to their exalted rank. In addition to this, their susceptibilities 
have not become so dulled that they fail to feel flattered at the 
compliment their Majesties have paid them by selecting India 
as the only overseas dominion belonging to their vast Empire to 
be personally graced by their presence in the Coronation year. 
While, no doubt, there are a few irreverent extremists amongst 
them who think that the King and Queen are going to India 
merely to ‘ have the time of their lives,’ most of them believe that 
they are taking great personal ‘trouble to go to Hindostan, and 
feel grateful to them, especially in view of the fact that the first 
put of their voyage has been very rough and far from pleasant. It 
is an open secret in India that every possible effort was made to 
dissuade the King from going to his Oriental Dependency. His 
Majesty was warned of the dangers arising from the deep-laid plots 
of diabolical and shrewd terrorists, and from the scourge of plague 
and pestilence. To add eloquence to these pleas, the monsoon failed, 
and scarcity of food became accentuated, in different parts of the 
country. Further to arm the croakers with arguments against 
the tour the Italo-Turkish war complicated the diplomatic situa- 
tion. But the Emperor has fared forth to India, heeding not the 
counsels of the timid, following what he considers to be the behest 
of his duty. All these factors have combined to make the honour 
the King is conferring on India bulk all the larger in the eyes of 
educated Indians, minus, of course, that portion of the fraternity 
which has irreclaimably been lured from loyalty to their sovereign 
by the Delilah of anarchism. In view of these considerations, 
most of the natives liberalised in Western schools and colleges 
are looking forward with much enthusiasm to the Delhi Durbar, 
and, instead of assuming an attitude of aloofness similar ‘to that 
threatened by the Hibernian Nationalists when. their Majesties 
visited Ireland immediately after their Coronation, they have 
actively and whole-heartedly co-operated with the officials of the 
Administration to accord a regal and loyal welcome to the King 
and Queen. 

This point needs to be elucidated. It means no more, no less, 
than that one single factor has saved the Delhi Durbar of this year 
from being bitterly opposed. If this item were lacking, the grand 
pageant of 1911 would have been much more uncompromisingly 


condemned by the consensus of opinion of educated Indians than 
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was its immediate predecessor of 1903—popularly called ‘ Lord 
Curzon’s Durbar ’—though its wastefulness, barren pomp, and the 
fact that the Viceroy and Vicereine took precedence over a Prince 
and Princess of the Blood Royal, were so ruthlessly criticised 
that it is hard to conceive how stronger protestation could be made 
without exceeding the bounds of law and decency. The factor 
which has saved the situation is the move made by his Majesty, 
who only a few months ago was described as ‘our young and 
inexperienced King,’ on his personal initiative and (the author 
learns on unimpeachable authority) with the active endorsement 
and encouragement of his Queen-consort. Their Majesties’ deci- 
sion to go to India to be present at the function has redeemed it 
from being a show which merely would appeal to the dull suscep- 
tibilities of the pomp-loving Princes and the illiterates amongst 
Indians, whose number, unfortunately, is hundreds of times larger 
than that of their educated brothers ; has given legitimacy to the 
egregious expenditure which, calculating all that will be spent by 
the British-Indian and Native States Governments, municipalities, 
associations, and private individuals, is expected to total up to 
many million rupees ; and has even inspired enthusiasm amongst 
the natives who count in the Peninsula because of their intelli- 
gence, education, culture, and character, and who have a tremen- 
dous power over the millions of illiterates. The statesmanship 
of King George the Fifth, and his persistence and pluck to carry 
out his ‘ hope ’ to visit India, have altered the whole situation, and 
stirred to its deepest depths the loyalty so deep-rooted in all 
Indians that Western education, even when distorted by terrorist 
teachers, has been unable to blot it out. 


III 


But it must be remembered that the brown men trained in 
modern schools and colleges do not at all hesitate, more or less 
frankly, to point out that the grand assemblage at India’s Imperial 
centre and the visit of the British sovereign and his consort will 
really appeal to them, not on account of the pomp of the various 
functions, but in spite of them. To their mind, there is one and 
only one way in which the uniqueness of their Majesties’ visit 
can make a lasting impression upon literate and illiterate India, 
and that is, to supplement the splendour of the Durbar by his 
Majesty granting one or more ‘ Coronation boons ’ to his Indian 
subjects calculated to appeal to their imaginations and soften their 
hearts. 

This sounds very much as if India wants to get ‘its money’s 
worth’ (to use an expressive Americanism) from ‘the King for 
lavishly entertaining him and his consort. While this construc- 
tion might be put on the thing by foreigners, some Indians will 
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go to the length of declaring that, in urging that the King-Emperor 
should thus signalise his visit to India, they are acting from dis- 
interested motives, believing that the grant of a boon of the kind 
they desire would weld the country to Great Britain as nothing 
else could ; and therefore they really are promoting an Imperial 
issue. Others would affirm that they are asking for nothing out 
of the way—that Hindostan is accustomed to receive uncommon 
grants upon the accession of its Maharajas and Rajas, that it used 
to be given substantial concessions when its native Emperors 
succeeded to the throne, and if George the Fifth does not follow 
this precedent he will disappoint the teeming millions of his brown 
subjects. They also call attention to the fact that the conferring 
of boons is not unusual in countries with constitutional govern- 
ment, least of all England. Moreover, while King George is the 
‘limited monarch’ of Great Britain, they aver that he is the 
despotic ruler of India, and for this reason can go farther in 
the matter of bestowing favours upon the natives of his Oriental 
Empire than he can where he is hampered with a popularly elected 
Parliament and Ministry. 

The demands for ‘ Coronation boons’ are being so insistently 
made by educated Indians, and all the functions in connexion with 
the Delhi Durbar have been so fashioned along Oriental lines by 
the British officials, under the guidance of Sir John Hewett, in 
charge of the committee which has arranged the details of the 
great pageant, that it is extremely unlikely that the King will 
content himself with merely dispensing customary grants, such 
as conferring titles on a few Englishmen and Indians, and setting 
free some convicts. It does not need much of a prophet to foretell 
that his Majesty is sure to commemorate his visit to India by 
granting some favour big enough to be associated with the epoch- 
making character of his tour. 


IV 


The question of prime importance, therefore, is, what bene- 
faction will please India most? Hindostan being a huge country, 
split up into many provinces, each larger than many European 
kingdoms, and harbouring a population vastly dissimilar in life- 
habits from the people in other parts of the land ; Indians in the 
year of grace 1911 lacking, almost completely, the sense of 
nationhood, and being divided amongst themselves by inflammable 
racial, credal, clannish, and parochial passions ; and a microscopic 
minority of . the natives having made appreciable progress in 
assimilating Occidental ideas and ideals, while the teeming 
millions remain sunk in ignorance—it is no easy matter to answer 
this query satisfactorily. Consensus of opinion does not, and neces- 
sarily cannot, exist on this subject. Many requests have been 
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made and are being urged upon the consideration of his Majesty, 
Brief allusion may be made to the most important amongst the 
proposals. 

(1) Unquestionably, the most ambitious Royal gift that is 
being asked for is Colonial self-government for India. This by no 
means is 8 new demand, the ‘Indian National Congress’ having 
been supplicating the British-Indian Government for almost 
twenty-five years to institute this reform. 

(2) The Hindus are urging the repeal of the provisions of the 
constitutional reforms recently given to India during the régime 
of Lords Morley and Minto, which, according to their notion, give 
preferential treatment to Mahomedans, as to the number of seats 
and qualifications for election to the Supreme and Provincial 
Legislative Councils. 

(3) The Bengalis and their friends are agitating with might 
and main for the complete abrogation or modification of the ukase 
of Lord Curzon which cleft Bengal into two provinces—‘ Bengal ’ 
and ‘Eastern Bengal and Assam ’—and the consolidation of the 
two divisions into (if possible) a Presidency governed by a 
Governor-in-Council, like Bombay and Madras, since the officials 
claim that, without the partition, it is too heavy a charge for a 
single Lieutenant-Governor. 

(4) Many public-spirited Indians claim that by repealing the 
Press Act, the Seditious Meetings Act, and the Explosives Act, 
which were framed at the time when the Nihilist propaganda 
seemed to be making such rapid progress in Hindostan that it was 
considered necessary to provide repressive measures, the King- 
Emperor will draw ‘the hearts of Indians very close to himself. 

(5) In conjunction with this, his Majesty is being importuned 
to release all political prisoners—editors and lecturers—who are 
in prison because of sedition against the Paramount Power. The 
offender of this type who is best known and has the largest 
following is Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the Poona editor, who, about 
three years ago, was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment for 
publishing articles offensive to the Administration. 

(6) Friends of the representative of the House of Oudh request 
that the British Government may restore Oudh to the descendants 
of the ex-King, since on the death of the present head of the 
family his successor will enjoy a very small income in the shape 
of an inconsequential monthly pension, and since if even a portion 
of the territory which was taken over by the British on the collapse 
of the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 were to be turned over to the humbled 
dynasty its financial future would be assured. 

(7) An important boon, in the opinion of many people, would 
be the provision for simultaneous examinations to be held in 
London and Calcutta for the Indian Civil Service, an agitation for 
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which was led by Dadabhai Naoroji, India’s Grand Old Man, who 

brought forward this issue many years ago; or, at least, the 
annual assignment of a certain and increasingly larger number 
of vacancies in the service to be filled by Indians only, and the 
improving of the pay and prospects of provincial engineering, 
educational, and other services. 

(8) Considerable agitation is going on amongst people, whose 
loyalty is unassailed by the breath of suspicion, to urge his Majesty 
to open up services which at present are closed to Indians—to 
bestow commissions in the British Army upon Indian royalty and 
aristocrats and members of families that have raised themselves 
to a high social position ; to make Indian soldiers eligible for the 
Victoria Cross ; to create a regiment of cavalry and one of infantry 
wholly officered by Indians, and open the doors of the Navy to 
natives of Hindostan. 

(9) Those interested in the welfare of the Indian agriculturists 
are proposing that the present system of revising the rates of 
taxation on land every thirty years, or at even shorter intervals, 
be replaced by permanent land-tenure, where the rate is settled 
once for all, as is the case in Bengal to-day ; or that, at least, the 
lapse of time between settlements may be considerably lengthened, 
so as to cover two generations; that the period of tenancy be 
lengthened ; that the farmers be exempted from imprisonment 
for debt; or that the cultivators be protected against heartless 
usurers by a Royal Proclamation declaring their plough-cattle, 
farm implements, and seed-grains unattachable. 

(10) The reduction or total abolition of the salt tax. 

(11) Some Hindus ask for the absolute prohibition of the 
slaughter of beef-cattle; while others request that the Govern- 
ment stop all slaughter of cows for food for the Army, and instead 
import frozen or tinned beef from Australia, Canada, or the United 
States, thus to an appreciable extent doing away with the butcher- 
ing of cattle in a land where they are largely used for agricultural 
and draught purposes. 





































V 


Few Indians, no matter how highly educated they may be, 
want Colonial self-government for India to be given to Hindostan 
all at once, though most of them would like to have a much more 
important voice in the administration of their land, especially in 
the matter of levying, collecting, and spending Governmental 
revenue, and making and unmaking tariff laws and schedules, 
than the Morley-Minto reforms have given them. But those who 
have closely studied the situation feel that such aspirations, no 
matter how eloquently and impassionately they may be pressed 
upon the attention of his Majesty, are bound to be denied, inas- 
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much as all the officials, en bloc, are opposed to the granting of any 
further political concessions, and therefore will be likely to use 
all their influence to persuade the King to pay no attention to such 
requests. 

The suggestion seeking to do away with the separate electorate 
that the Mahomedan leaders secured after a great deal of agitation, 
very cleverly engineered and perseveringly waged at the time the 
Morley-Minto constitutional reforms were being put into work- 
ing shape, is objected to by cool-headed Indians on the ground that, 
while such a thing, no doubt, would please the entire body of 
educated Hindus, it would annoy and inflame the protagonists of 
the Moslem community. Even though grave injustice may have 
been done in framing regulations which gave the Mahomedans 
separate electorates and distinctive electoral rights, qualifications, 
and privileges, and even though the abrogation of separate elec- 
torates may ‘tend to promote Indian unity—statements whose 
accuracy is challenged by the Islamites—the reversal of the policy 
by the King, viewed from a broad, non-sectarian standpoint, is 
considered inadvisable by many, on account of the fact that while 
it will conciliate one section it will antagonise another. 

The repeal or modification of the partition of Bengal, it is 
contended, more than likely would have to be done in the face of 
strong official opposition. Even if the boon is granted, it will 
directly affect only a section of people in a single province of India; 
since the Mahomedans in Bengal, it must be remembered, as a 
rule have been reconciled to this measure from the very beginning, 
and some of them have supported the move with even more enthu- 
siasm than the officials during the half-dozen years that the 
Bengali Hindus have been agitating against it. It must be added 
that educated people throughout India will hail the grant of this 
boon, because they have supported the Bengali Hindus in their 
agitation, and the successful issue of it will be likely to stiffen 
their necks—a factor, the extremists declare, which, inasmuch as 
it would be considered detrimental to the prestige of the British 
bureaucrats in charge of India’s administration, would promptly 
and uncompromisingly enlist their opposition. However, when 
the agitation for the reversal of this policy was at its height, Lord 
Morley definitely, authoritatively, and finally declared that it was 
‘a settled fact ’ and could not be disturbed. Now that the demon- 
strations against it have almost entirely disappeared, because of 
executive action and the natural cooling of passions stirred by 
the partition of a part of the country which for many generations 
had formed a single administrative division, and was linked up 
by @ common language and civilisation, it is not likely that at 
this particular juncture this boon will be considered especially 
appropriate, 
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In view of the present quietude prevailing in all parts of India, 

and the falling off of anarchical crime almost to the vanishing 
point, more than likely the proposal to repeal the Acts meant to 
stifle treason may receive more sympathetic consideration from 
the officials than any other suggestion that has been discussed. 
The timid amongst them, however, will be unwilling to disarm 
the executive of those instruments which, in their opinion, have 
been responsible for the calming of India’s nerves. They will 
be likely, therefore, to counsel the grant of a more or less 
general amnesty to political offenders, rather than the rescission 
of the Press, Seditious Meetings, and Explosive Arms Acts. 
However, since Hindus are principally affected by this legislation; 
and since only Hindu agitators are at present languishing behind 
the bars for sedition, the bestowal of such a favour would affect 
only a section of educated Indians, though there is not the least 
doubt that such a concession would promote peace and goodwill 
in India. 

British statesmanship has already restored two Native States 
to Hindus. More than a generation ago Mysore was handed over 
to the present reigning dynasty. Only a short time since, Lord 
Minto published the fact that his Majesty had been pleased to 
order that a principality be carved out of the United Provinces 
of Agra anid Oudh for the Maharaja of Benares. The creation of 
a State for a Moslem Prince like the representative of the House 
of Oudh would be strictly in line with the same policy. The 
educated as well as the uneducated followers of the Prophet would 
be pleased by such a gracious act, and the Hindus would feel that 
an act of justice had been done. 

A boon which would be universally esteemed by all educated 
Indians, and would benefit all of them, without reference to race or 
creed, would be a generous provision for the employment of natives 
in the higher grades of the civil, military, and naval services. 
During recent years a few Indians have been placed in charge of 
responsible offices. Notable, in this respect, was the elevation of 
a native to hold the legal portfolio in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council; the inclusion of a Hindu and a Mahomedan on the 
Advisory Council of the Secretary of State for India ; the appoint- 
ment of a Mahomedan to be a member of the Judicial Committee 
of his Majesty’s Privy Council; and the raising of Indians to be 
commissioners of administrative divisions and to hold the highest 
appointments in the engineering, meteorological, hospital, and 
other services. What is now needed, most thinking Indians feel, 
is that a liberal provision should be made to enable Indians to 
rise to distinctive posts, and that this principle should be liberally 
carried toward its logical end. There is especially a great need, 
it is believed, for the opening up of careers for the scions of 
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fighting families, by throwing open commissioned offices to the 
natives. 

As early as 1833 the British Parliament solemnly pledged : 

That no Native of the said territories, nor any natural-born subject of 
His Majesty resident therein, shall by reason only of his religion, place of 
birth, descent, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, 
or employment under the said Company. 

At the time the East India Company’s duties were transferred 
to the Crown, when the reins of the Indian Government passed 
from the hands of the commercial corporation into those of the 
British sovereign, Queen Victoria, the grandmother of the present 
King, affirmed these vows : 

We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian territories by the 
same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other subjects, and these 
obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and con- 
scientiously fulfil. 

And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of what- 
ever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in our service, 
the duties of which they may be qualified, by their education, ability, and 
integrity, duly to discharge. 

When by the blessing of Providence internal tranquillity shall be restored, 
it is our earnest desire to . . . administer its government for the benefit of 
all our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity will be our strength, 
in their contentment our security, and in their gratitude our best reward. 
And may the God of all power grant to us and to those in authority under 
us strength to carry out these our wishes for the good of our people. 


These pledges were often reiterated during the reign of Queen 
Victoria, and were forcefully endorsed by the late King Edward. 
Most Indians feel that it is only meet and proper that India 
should look to King George, on the occasion of his visit to Hin- 
dostan, to arrange that the principles enunciated by his grand- 
mother and father be put into fuller effect during his reign than 
they have been in the past, and that he should signalise his visit, 
either by permitting the holding of simultaneous civil service 
examinations in London and Calcutta, or ordering the yearly 
apportionment of a certain and increasingly larger number of 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service to natives, throw open to 
them the commissioned offices in the Army, make the brown 
soldiers eligible to receive the Victoria Cross, allow Indian regi- 
ments to be officered by natives, admit his Oriental subjects into 
the Navy, raise the status of the natives in the provincial services 
and adjust their grievances, and increase the salaries of the low- 
paid drudges in the Governmental offices. 


VI 
The remaining favours asked by the Indian publicists affect 
the illiterate masses more than they do the educated classes. 
Hindostan, it must be borne in mind, is a country of farmers, 
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agriculture and allied industries giving employment to the largest 
percentage of the people of the Peninsula. Any gift from the 
King calculated to do the greatest good to the greatest number of 
his brown subjects must necessarily, therefore, be associated with 
the soil. 

The ignorant Indian no doubt is a fatalist, but he knows when 
his pocket is touched. He does not, as a rule, welcome the time 
when the land-rent falls due. His habitual slowness to pay his 
rates, due to the fact that he has not become accustomed to dis- 
charging this debt to the Government in cash instead of in the 
time-honoured fashion of liquidating it in kind, and his poverty, lay 
him open to shabby treatment at the hands of petty officials. The 
revenue collectors, though themselves Indians, are men neither 
of education nor of natural refinement, have little sympathy for 
the people over whom the Administration has set them up as 
despots, and are subject to little check imposed from outside. 
Even if some of them desire to treat their charges decently, the 
lowness of their salaries—which, in fact, are mere pittances, not 


. amounting to even a sovereign a month in the case of thousands 


of them—compels them to be corrupt. The ignorant farmers 
naturally dislike these representatives of the British Government. 
They especially detest the officials whose duty it is to make local 
inquiries every ten, twenty, or thirty years (the period for revis- 
ing land-settlement rates being determined by the respective 
Provincial Governments) as to how the farms have been improved 
by boring wells, or by other means of water supply, and how the 
crop yield has increased in value, thus enhancing the Governmental 
incidence. The only other thing that ruffles the even-tempered 
lives of the agriculturist is the failure of the monsoon, or some 
dire calamity in the family. 

In view of all this, students of Indian economics are united in 
feeling that the boons which the average Indian will esteem most 
from ‘the hands of his Majesty will be an appreciable cut in the 
land revenue, a reversion to the method of collecting taxes in 
corn instead of in cash, or, at least, a relaxation of severity in 
the methods of the revenue collectors. Unless native agency is 
employed in the higher grades of Government services to a much 
larger extent than at present, the Army expenditure materially 
reduced by decreasing the strength of British soldiers garrisoned 
in India, and distinctly Imperial charges transferred from the 
Indian to the London exchequer, the King, it is claimed, will be 
unable to reduce the burden on Indian agriculturists, especially 
in view of the increasingly diminishing revenue from the sale of 
opium to China. Official authorities invariably controvert the 
Indian charge that the ryot bears more of the brunt of the burden 
of taxation than he should, and, as the matter has not progressed 
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beyond the stage of discussion, and because of the official influence 
upon the mind of the King during his Indian tour, one naturally 
cannot look for a material decrease in the land-revenue rate. His 
Majesty, also, cannot change the hearts of the petty officials who 
represent him in the Indian villages, merely by issuing a mandate. 

However, the natives, educated or otherwise, Hindu and 
Moslem, Sikh, Parsi, native Christian, Buddhist, and Jain, living 
in all parts of the Peninsula, fully believe that the lot of the 
farmers will be improved if permanent land-settlement—a system 
which has been in force in Bengal for more than a century—is 
introduced throughout Hindostan. If, for financial reasons, this 
is not deemed practicable, the lengthening of the interval between 
the successive revisions to, say, once in every two generations, or 
fifty years, it is thought would afford much relief and go a 
great way to assure the peace of mind of Hindostan’s millions. 
Whether this is granted or not, the other agricultural boons will 
be highly appreciated by the masses. 

The reduction of the tax on salt during Lord Curzon’s vice- 
royalty has been universally acclaimed by Indians of the poor 
classes, since that measure placed it within the reach, it is calcu- 
lated, of hundreds of thousands of men and women who did not 
possess the economic ability to use it in normal quantities. Its 
total abolition, or a further cut, in the opinion of most Indians, 
will no doubt please the poor people. 

The prohibition of cow-killing is an impracticable suggestion, 
according to the ideas of most unprejudiced thinkers, in view of 
the millions of Moslem subjects who, for economic reasons (beef 
being cheaper than mutton and other meat) and because of having 
used it for generations, prefer it. Moreover, their religion 
requires the sacrifice of animals, and they find that, in order to 
fulfil all the ceremonial requirements, it is far cheaper to employ 
cows for sacrificial purposes than any other animal. On account 
of these considerations, a mandate prohibiting the slaughter of 
bovines would be regarded as a hardship by at least one-fourth of 
the population of India. The suggestion that the King should 
stop the supplying of the British army garrisoned in India with 
fresh-killed beef has enlisted the sympathies of a vast number of 
Hindus. At best, however, it is but a palliative measure, though 
it would show the Hindus the King’s desire to respect their preju- 
dices. Possibly the increased cost of bringing frozen beef from a 
foreign country might outweigh this issue. As a device for saving 
the plough-cattle of Hindostan, it appears to many not to be so 
practicable as for the Government to make provision for improving 
the breed and taking better care of cattle during famine times. 
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To be sure, the educated Indians possess strong lungs, and 
any boon given to them will be noised all over the world. Any- 
thing granted to the illiterates, on the other hand, will not possess 
this advantage. Though the pomp and pageantry will appeal to 
such amongst them as have the privilege of witnessing the mag- 
nificence of the affair, much more than to their Westernised 
countrymen who will be present at the functions, yet they will 
not be able to give voice to their feelings, and their loyalty, no 
matter how much it may run riot in their hearts, will lack the 
eloquence of suitable expression. However, since the King’s 
object is not to seek advertisement, but to be kind to his subjects, 
it is generally felt that the best thing he can do is to give them 
something that will better the lot of the large bulk of the populace. 
It is more than likely that, in view of the great disparity existing 
in India between the classes and masses, separate concessions may 
be granted to each group. But in case only one boon is to be con- 
ferred, the illiterates deserve it, not only because they are in the 
majority, but also because the educated Indians only recently 
were given a boon in the shape of the Morley-Minto constitutional 
reforms, and, as education advances in Hindostan, they are bound 
to get more and higher appointments and political preferments. 

Probably, in the last analysis, the boon with which the first 
British sovereign’s visit to India should be associated is the 
issuance of an Imperial Rescript on education, which will guaran- 
tee that the second decade of the twentieth century shall see the 
torch of knowledge carried to every home throughout the Indian 
Peninsula. ‘The Giver of learning’ always has been rever- 
enced in Hindostan equally by the Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, 
Buddhists, and Jains, and nothing will appeal so much to the 
educated classes, nothing will do so much substantial good to the 
illiterate masses, as the provision of a system of free and, if 
possible, compulsory education throughout India. The boon will 
be all the more worthy of the epoch-making event if a handsome 
donation is made from the Privy Purse, and if his Majesty will 
use his good offices to induce the House of Commons to vote a 
donation of, say, 1,000,000/. from the Imperial Exchequer. 


Saint Nraar SInGH. 
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SMOKE ABATEMENT 


We must therefore rely chiefly on our coal reserve for our supply of 
energy, and for the means of supporting our population; and it is to the 
more economical use of coal that we must look in order that our life as a 


nation may be prolonged. 


THE above quotation from the latter part of the Presidential 
Address which Sir William Ramsay delivered before the British 
Association at Portsmouth on the 30th of August last, proves, 
if proof be necessary, the great importance of the subject of this 
article. As Sir William Ramsay pointed out, smoke is a sign of 
waste and careless stoking, and the energy of the coal which is 
lost from these causes is far more than one-half of one per cent. 
represented by the actual thermal value of the carbon contained in 
chimney gases. The Royal Commission which investigated and 
reported a few years ago upon the probable life of our fuel 
resources, in fact, estimated that of 150,000,000 tons of fuel used 
annually at that date for heating purposes in this country, 
50,000,000 tons (or fully one-third) was wasted owing to the 
inefficient methods of use. 

As regards the manufacturers’ share of this loss, Sir William 
Ramsay, in his Presidential Address, was perhaps too inclined to 
accept the view that the general adoption of mechanical stokers 
had already largely solved the smoke problem in factories and 
works, and that the domestic chimney was now the chief cause of 
the pollution of our city and town atmosphere. It will be shown 
later on in the present article that this view is incorrect, and that 
hand-stoked boiler and furnace fires are still responsible for a very 
large proportion of the smoke and dirt which contaminate the air 
of our northern towns, and of the larger centres of manufacturing 
industry. 

Turning to other aspects of the losses arising from smoke, the 
state of the iron and stone work of the public buildings in London 
and many provincial towns and cities proves the destructive action 
of the gases arising from the imperfect combustion of coal, while 
the dirtiness of the atmosphere of cities and manufacturing towns, 
as judged by the necessity for the frequent application of soap and 
paint, is proverbial. As regards the effects of smoke upon health, 
Dr. Hope, the Medical Officer of Health for Liverpool, in an 
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Introduction to a recently published handbook on Boiler Control, 
has stated 


that the injury done to health by the smoke nuisance is not limited to 
pollution of the air with carbon; indirectly, it leads to another mischief, 
for it is common knowledge that the careful housewife will close the windows 
to exclude smuts, and her household will incur as a result all the objection- 
able consequences of unventilated rooms. 

It is a singular reflection, says Dr. Hope, that man has greater regard 
for his stomach than for his lungs. He would resent the possibility of the 
introduction of unclean food three times a day into his stomach, but the 
introduction of unclean air, sixteen times a minute, into his lungs is sub- 
mitted to without complaint. 


Considerations of health, prudence and economy, therefore, all 
urge attention to this subject, and it is satisfactory to note that 
the smoke abatement exhibitions and conferences which have been 
held in recent years in London, Sheffield and Glasgow have 
served @ useful purpose, even though they may have appeared, at 
the time, to have been followed by little practical reduction of the 
smoke nuisance in the cities in which they have been held. 

These exhibitions and conferences have drawn the atten- 
tion of the general public to the progress which is being made 
in the apparatus and appliances for reducing industrial and 
domestic smoke; they have brought together those specially 
interested either as manufacturers, council officials, or experts in 
the subject of smoke abatement, and have thus led to the dis- 
semination of much useful information; and finally, they have 
produced a much needed consolidation of the various forces and 
agencies that are now at work for the improvement in the cleanli- 
ness of the atmospheres of all large cities and industrial centres. 
As proof of this latter statement, it may be noted that. the exhibi- 
tion at Glasgow in the autumn of 1910 was promoted by the 
Sanitary, Gas and Electricity Committees of the City Corporation, 
and that as regards attendance and results it was the most 
successful exhibition of the kind yet held. 

Similar exhibitions are to be held in Manchester * and London 
during the present winter, allied in each case with public con- 
ferences of those interested in the question of smoke abatement. 
In view of these exhibitions and conferences, the moment may be 
regarded as opportune for summarising the present position as 
regards the achievement, methods and aims of those who are 
attempting to solve the black smoke problem. 

The discussion of the subject can be most satisfactorily carried 
on under the following headings : 

(1) The present state of the law in London and the Provinces, 
and the effects of smoke prosecutions, 


1 The Manchester Exhibition was held from Nov. 10th to 25th. 








(2) The practical aspects of smoke abatement, 
(3) The work of voluntary agencies, and 
(4) The line of future progress. 


I.—TuHE PRESENT STATE OF THE LAW IN LONDON AND THE 
‘ PROVINCES AND THE EFFECTS OF SMOKE PRECAUTIONS. 


Prosecutions for nuisances arising from excessive smoke emis- 
sions are based in England in almost all cases on the provisions of 
the Public Health Act of 1875, or upon similar provisions in local 
Acts. The London Public Health Act of 1891 is representative of 
the latter, and contains clauses dealing with excessive smoke 
emission. Proceedings within the Metropolitan area are always 
taken under this Act. When the emission of smoke can be proved 
to be the cause of either injury to health or to public and private 
property, proceedings, it is true, may be taken under the common 
law, but it has been found difficult in the past to prove the 
existence of an actionable nuisance, and prosecutions under the 
common law have been too often unsuccessful, and have now been 
almost entirely dropped. 

Section 91, Sub-section 8, of the Public Health Act of 1875 
enacts that ‘any chimney not being the chimney of a private 
dwelling-house sending forth black smoke in such quantity as to 
be a nuisance shall be deemed to be a nuisance liable to be dealt 
with summarily in manner provided by this Act,’ and Section 92 
of the same Act imposes upon the local authority the duty of 
inspecting the districts for which they are responsible and en- 
forcing the provisions of this Act as regards nuisance arising from 
smoke. Section 106 provides for the coercion of defaulting local 
authorities in this matter, by the Local Government Board. 

The provisions of the London Public Health Act of 1891 and 
of the other local Acts under which proceedings are taken in 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool and Leeds and a few other large 
towns are practically the same as those of the Act of 1875. Sec- 
tion 23 of the London Act imposes cumulative fines for every 
conviction of any person who, 
being the owner or occupier of the premises, or being a foreman or other 
person employed by such owner or occupier, (a) uses any furnace employed 
in trade which is not constructed so as to consume or burn the smoke 
arising therefrom; or (b) so negligently uses any such furnace as that 
the smoke arising therefrom is not effectually consumed or burnt; or (c) 
carries on any trade or business which occasions any noxious or offensive 

effluvia, or otherwise annoys the neighbourhood or inhabitants, without 
using the best practicable means for preventing or counteracting such 
effluvia or other annoyance. 


Section 24 enacts that ‘any chimney (not being the chimney 
of a private dwelling-house) sending forth black smoke in such 
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quantities as to be a nuisance ’ shall be deemed a nuisance liable to 
be summarily dealt with under this Act. By a decision of the 
Courts in 1903 it was held that London club premises were not to 
be regarded as private dwelling-houses, and were not to be exempt 
from the operation of the Act. 

As regards the powers of provincial cities, the following is the 
section dealing with smoke in the Glasgow Police Act of 1892, 
Section 31 : 

Every person who so uses, causes, permits, or suffers to be used, any 
furnace or fire within the city (except a household fire) so that smoke 
issues therefrom, unless he proves that he has used the best practicable 
means for preventing smoke, and has carefully attended to and managed 
such furnace or fire so as to prevent as far as possible smoke issuing there- 
from, shall be liable for the first offence to a penalty not exceeding forty 
shillings, and for a second or any subsequent offence, if committed within 
twelve months of the immediately previous conviction, to a penalty not 
exceeding five pounds.” 


This being the legal position as regards the nuisance arising 
from excessive smoke emission, it is of interest to see what success 
has attended the operation of these Acts in the past. In a large 
number of towns and cities where manufacturing operations are 
carried on some attempt has been made to enforce the existing 
law, and special inspectors have been appointed to watch the 
factory chimneys and to report when excessive smoke emission 
occurs. Glasgow, which is most energetic in this matter, has five 
smoke inspectors, Manchester has four, and Liverpool has three. 

In London the Coal Smoke Abatement Society have their own 
paid inspector for this work ; while similar organisations in other 
cities also assist the local authorities by reporting the cases of 
excessive smoke emission when they occur. But it is one thing to 
report and another to obtain convictions under the Act, and only 
a very small proportion of the cases brought before the magis- 
trates are successful, or result in the imposition of a fine. The 
offending party usually pleads (1) that the inspector was mistaken, 
and that his chimney was not the offending one; (2) that the 
excessive smoke emission was due to a temporary breakdown ; 
(3) that he has spent, or is about to spend, a large sum upon a 
patent smoke-consuming device, warranted by the inventor to 
suppress all smoke ; and on one or other of these pleas he gener- 
ally succeeds in escaping the imposition of a fine. Even when a 
fine is imposed, it is generally so light that it is cheaper to pay it 
than to incur any expenditure upon alterations or improvements 

2 A fuller discussion of the legal position will be found in a Paper by 
Mr. Joseph Hurst, Barrister, read before the Conference on Smoke Abatement 
held in London in December 1906. 
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of the plant. The power to impose cumulative fines for repeated 
offences under the local Acts is still more rarely exercised, even 
when it exists. At Glasgow each twelve months is treated as a 
closed. period, and the offending party starts with a clean slate as 
regards previous convictions when this period has expired. 

Further, in too many towns and centres of manufacturing 
industry no attempts are made to enforce the provisions of the 
Public Health Act of 1875, in so far as they relate to the nuisance 
arising from smoke. Those who ought to set the Act in operation 
are themselves manufacturers, and have no desire to annoy and 
worry their fellow-manufacturers, even if blameless themselves, 
and Sections 91 and 92 of the 1875 Act in their districts are practi- 
cally a dead letter. Stipendiary magistrates are, as a rule, equally 
lenient towards offenders under the Act, owing to the fact that most 
of them have no scientific knowledge, and have not the faintest 
idea what is and what is not possible with a boiler furnace. 

In London a further difficulty has been created in the path of 
those who are charged with the duty of enforcing the provisions 
of the Public Health (London) Act of 1891, by the decision of 
Mr. Curtis Bennett three years ago, in the case of the Lot’s Road 
Electrical Generating Station. This works possesses four huge 
chimney stacks, each nineteen feet in diameter, and it was urged 
successfully by the defence that the smoke emitted from these 
chimneys only appeared ‘ black’ because of its great depth and 
volume, and that it would have appeared much lighter in colour if 
emitted from chimneys of half the diameter. Since the deci- 
sion of Mr. Curtis Bennett in favour of the defendant company, 
there have been exceedingly few prosecutions for nuisances arising 
from smoke within the Metropolitan area, and there is general dis- 
satisfaction expressed with the state of the law upon the subject. 
This discontent has found expression in the attempt of the London 
County Council in its General Powers Bill of 1910 to obtain further 
powers in relation to the nuisance arising from smoke emission, and 
in a deputation representing nineteen municipalities and public 
associations which interviewed the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in June 1910, and urged that the smoke clauses of the 
London Public Health Act of 1891 (as amended in 1910) should be 
made applicable to the whole country. 

The chief modification in the London Public Health Act of 
1891, proposed by the London County Council, was the deletion of 
the word ‘ black ’ from Section 24, which would then read : ‘ Any 
chimney, not being the chimney of a private dwelling-house, 
sending forth smoke in such quantity as to be a nuisance shall be 
deemed a nuisance,’ &c., &c. 

It was stated in support of the change that until this alteration 
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was made no smoke prosecution in the Metropolis could succeed, 
for the offending parties could always refer to Mr. Curtis Bennett’s 
decision, and plead that if the smoke had been emitted from double 
the number of smaller chimneys it would have appeared grey in 
colour. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons charged with 
the consideration of this Bill decided on the 28th of June 1910 
to retain the ‘black’ in Section 24 of the Act of 1891. It is 
evident, however, that the controversy is not yet ended, and 
when the London County Council’s General Powers Bill for 
1912 is framed, the attempt to obtain some amendment of the 
wording of Clause 24 of the 1891 Act is almost certain to be 
renewed. 

The present state of the law with regard to the nuisance arising 
from smoke emission in London and the Provinces is therefore far 
from settled, and convictions under the 1875 and 1891 Acts are 
rarely obtained. In those cases in which the prosecutions have 
been successful the fines imposed have been inadequate. Many 
of those interested in smoke abatement are beginning to doubt 
whether further effort in this direction is desirable or necessary, 
and to ask whether better progress could be obtained by concen- 
trating effort and attention upon those practical and voluntary 
methods of dealing with the evil which will now be discussed. 


IIl.—TwHe Practica ASPECTS OF SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


There are three fundamental facts which must be insisted upon 
when considering the practical aspects of smoke abatement from 
the manufacturers’ and householders’ point of view. The first 
of these is, that smoke abatement is practicable and is allied with 
fuel economy ; the second, that the ordinary domestic fire and 
chimney in London and in most large towns is responsible for 
quite one-half of the smoke; and the third, that when smoke is 
entirely banished from our atmosphere the sulphuric acid pro- 
duced by the burning of coal will still damage iron and stone work, 
and kill vegetation, in our cities and centres of manufacturing 
industry. 

The fact that it pays the fuel users to reduce smoke to a 
minimum can be proved both by scientific reasoning and by-practi- 
cal examples. Although the actual weight of carbon suspended in 
smoke is small, and as already stated in the introduction to this 
article, rarely represents one-half of one per cent. of the total 
heat value of the fuel, the emission of smoke points to defective 
conditions of combustion in the furnace. Smoke is most often 
caused when using bituminous fuel—.e. fuel containing over 
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25 per cent. of volatile matter—and is chiefly produced at the 
moment when a fresh charge of this fuel is thrown upon the fire. 
The cooling of the fire which thereby results, and the sudden 
liberation of large volumes of hydrocarbon gases from the newly- 
charged fuel, are the cause of the smoke. The heat losses can be 
calculated from the chemical composition of the gases passing away 
from the furnace, and are found to vary from 10 per cent. to 33 per 
cent. of the total heat value of the fuel. These losses can be 
largely reduced in the case of hand-fired furnaces by the employ- 
ment of skilled stokers specially trained in the scientific principles 
of firing, and by the installation of one of the numerous devices 
for more thoroughly mixing the air and the hydrocarbon gases, 
and also for regulating automatically the air supply to the needs of 
the fire, at different stages of the combustion process. 

The other and more usually adopted method of preventing 
smoke-formation, and of obtaining high efficiency when burning 
bituminous coal, is to instal one of the tried and trustworthy forms 
of automatic or machine stoker. The fuel is then fed regularly 
by the mechanism of the stoker in small amounts into the furnace 
without opening the furnace door; the volatile gases of the fuel 
are evolved regularly, and the air supply requires no sudden 
increase to allow for the combustion of sudden bursts of hydro- 
carbon gases. 

As practical proof of these claims, the following examples may 
be given : 

(1) The Hamburg Smoke Abatement Society—a voluntary 
association of fuel users—in its official reports for the years 1903- 
1910, gives hundreds of detailed tests of the efficiency trials of 
boilers in and around the city of Hamburg. These tests show 
gains varying from 5 to 15 per cent. (representing equal savings 
upon the coal bill), by the change from unskilled to skilled, or to 
mechanical stokers. The membership of the Hamburg Society, 
which provides this training for stokers, has increased from fifty-six 
to 353 manufacturers and factory-owners during the eight years 
it has been in existence, and over 1000 stokers have received 
practical instruction during this period. 

(2) Mr. C. D. Leng, of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, at a 
meeting held in 1910 in Sheffield for the purpose of forming a 
Sheffield and District branch of the Smoke Abatement League, 
stated that 


In 1896-7 we were conducting a pretty hot campaign against the smoke 
evil in the Sheffield Telegraph. Our own boiler chimney was, and is, 
very distinct, and was not above suspicion. We were burning forty-five tons 
per week of washed nuts at 12s. 6d. per ton, at a total cost for fuel of 
281. per week, and we made smoke. I read the subject up, called in a good 
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firm, made some alteration to our boilers, and reduced the fuel bill from 
281. a week to 101. 5s. 6d. We make no smoke, and we evaporate water at 
a cost of 2s. 4d. per thousand gallons. 


The second and third assertions relating to the practical aspects 
of smoke abatement can only be dealt with briefly here, though 
of vast importance in their relation to the whole question. 

The ordinary domestic open grate is acknowledged by all who 
have studied the question of smoke-production to be the most 
wasteful and unscientific device for burning bituminous fuel that 
could have been adopted for general use. T'wo of the three cardi- 
nal principles of good combustion—namely, the maintenance of 
a sufficiently high temperature, and good intermixture of the 
incoming air and hydrocarbon gases, are quite unprovided for 
by this grate ; and were it not for its ventilating properties it would 
have been relegated long ago to the scrap heap of mid-Victorian 
inventions. As compared with the ordinary factory furnace the 
domestic grate is greatly inferior, and having regard to its com- 
parative size and amount of fuel consumed, the domestic chimney 
produces more smoke and wastes more heat than any factory 
chimney in existence. It has been estimated that London con- 
sumes 16,000,000 tons of fuel annually, of which one-half is 
burned for domestic purposes. The statement that more than 
one-half of London’s smoke is to be attributed to the domestic 
chimneys is therefore well within the truth, and finds confirmation 
in the observations of the Hon. Rollo Russell upon the formation 
of London fog, as recorded in a paper read in December 1905 
before the London Smoke Abatement Conference. 

With regard to the amount of sulphuric acid produced annually 
by the combustion of fuel, it may be stated that the average 
amount of sulphur contained in ordinary bituminous coal is one 
and a quarter per cent., and that on heating fuel, one-half of this 
sulphur (three quarters of one per cent.) is liberated, and burns 
with the evolution of heat to form sulphurous acid gas. This gas 
sooner or later condenses and falls to the earth in the form of 
sulphuric acid. 

From these figures it is possible to estimate the amount of 
sulphuric acid which is turned into the atmosphere by the com- 
bustion of the daily quota of the 16,000,000 tons of fuel burned 
annually in the metropolis. The calculation gives 1000 tons of 
acid. The corresponding figures for the whole country give the 
enormous total of 10,000 tons of acid per day, or three and a half 
millions of tons per annum. The banishment of smoke alone 
will not remove therefore the whole of the evil effects upon 
decorations, architecture and vegetation, which follow the com- 
bustion of solid fuel, and it is unfortunate that the substitution 
of gas for coal still leaves this particular problem unsolved. 
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TII.—THEe Work OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES. 


The voluntary agencies which have been called into existence 
during the last few years for the purpose of promoting smoke 
abatement may be divided into two broad classes. 

In the first of these may be grouped all the societies which 
exist merely for the purpose of calling attention to the evils 
arising from black smoke and of reporting offenders under the 
present law ; the societies which have more educational and prac- 
tical aims, the members of which are drawn chiefly from the 
manufacturers and actual consumers of the fuel, may be gathered 
into Class II. The value of the work carried out by these different 
societies and organisations can be judged most satisfactorily by 
examining their latest reports. 

The London Coal Smoke Abatement Society is the most 
representative of the society in Class I. This society was 
founded in the year 1899, and is therefore now in the thirteenth 
year of its existence. The society’s chief work during the past 
twelve years has been to call the attention of Londoners to the 
dirt and damage caused by smoke within the Metropolis, and to 
assist the authorities by reporting offenders under the London 
Public Health Act of 1891. The society maintains at present 
one inspector, who reports to the committee the cases of excessive 
smoke emission as they arise, and the committee in their turn, 
after examining the evidence, pass on the reports to the various 
local councils and authorities concerned. During the year 1909, 
1156 cases of excessive smoke emission were reported by the 
society’s inspector, and in 1910, 1094. In the majority of cases 
these reports formed the basis of complaints to the borough 
councils and other local authorities. The following extract from 
the 1909 report shows the difficulty and limitation of the society’s 
work in this direction : 


There are, it is true, a limited number of metropolitan authorities, such 
as the Southwark Borough Council, which still fail to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, under the mistaken im- 
pression that if they insist upon the abatement of smoke nuisances they 
unfairly harass trade. They decline to recognise the evidence accumulated 
by the society and by independent investigators that it is possible to get 
rid of black smoke nuisances without ultimate loss, and, indeed, generally 
with much profit to the manufacturer. And they confine their activities to 
the issue to the offenders of formal complaints or even friendly letters, 
mildly urging that steps should be adopted to remove the nuisance. 

Under such circumstances no improvement can be expected. Where— 
as, for example, in Westminster, or in the City of London—the council has 
resolutely insisted upon the observance of the law, a remarkable improvement 
has been effected. 
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But, in view of the Committee, no further step forward can be anti- 
cipated until the law has been simplified, and the powers of the London 
County Council extended. 

It has been frequently pointed out by the Coal Smoke Abatement Society 
that the factories which now cause London the greatest inconvenience from 
smoke-polluted air are those situate on the verge of the Metropolis. Over 
these works the London County Council has no jurisdiction, and whenever 
the wind sets in from the east it brings with it the smoke from scores of 
factories, and in winter time greatly adds to the severity and density of 
fogs. 
Although this is admittedly the case, the society cannot induce the 
sanitary authorities concerned to take any effective steps to abate the 
nuisance. In the case of West Ham about 3500 complaints have been made 
by the society to the Corporation. Not a single prosecution has ensued. 
The nuisances may be observed at any time and by anyone, and the accuracy 
of the society’s complaints can be readily tested. Under such circum- 
stances it is competent for the Local Government Board to intervene, but 
that department has once more declined to move, or even to send an inspector 
to check the society’s observations, though pressed in Parliament to do so. 
At Chiswick a similar state of affairs exists in connexion with an electricity 
generating station; and on the banks of the Thames, between Woolwich 
and Gravesend, a large number of factories exist which are constant offenders. 
Notwithstanding this, the local authorities fail to move, possibly because 
representatives of some of the offending firms are known to be members of 
the councils whose express duty it is to suppress black smoke nuisances. 

Under these circumstances the Committee are of opinion that nothing 
will be done to abate these nuisances until the London County Council is 
empowered by Parliament to take proceedings in the case of smoke nuisances 
which, though arising outside the area under the Council’s control, pollute 
the atmosphere of the Metropolis. 


The Coal Smoke Abatement Society therefore supported the 
London County Council in its efforts last year to obtain extension 
of its powers in relation to the nuisance and damages arising from 
smoke, and its president (Sir William Richmond) has already 
expressed in public his profound disappointment that the proposed 
alteration of Section 24 of the 1891 Act was not accepted by the 
Parliamentary Committee. 

The London society’s more practical work has been the joint 
promotion with the Royal Sanitary Institute of a very successful 
Exhibition of Smoke Prevention Appliances, and a three days’ 
Conference on Smoke Abatement, at the Vincent Square Hall, 
in Westminster, during December 1905, and more recently of 
courses of lectures to stokers and firemen, at the Borough Poly- 
technic. These lectures were delivered for two successive winters 
by Mr. W. H. Booth, and were very largely attended. 

The Hamburg Smoke Abatement Society, or, to give the 
German title, the Verein fiir Feuerungs-betrieb und Rauchbe- 
kampfung in Hamburg, may be selected as chief representative 
of the societies of Class IJ., for it is a voluntary association of 
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fuel-users, with works or factories located in and around the city 
of Hamburg. The society was started in the year 1902 by a few 
Hamburg manufacturers, who were convinced that by more 
scientific control of their steam-raising plant they could save coal 
and reduce smoke. The society has achieved a striking success, 
and at the end of 1909 there were 365 subscribing members on its 
register, and 1207 boilers, with 155 other heating appliances, 
under the control of its engineers. The society is managed by a 
strong committee of manufacturers. The technical work is 
undertaken by a staff of five chemical engineers and four 
instructors for firemen ; these devote the whole of their time to the 
supervision of the steam-raising and heating plant of the members. 
Fuel savings of between 10 and 15 per cent. are of common 
occurrence in the past records of this society’s work, and the 
annual reports form a most valuable contribution to the literature 
of stnoke prevention and fuel economy. 

The civic authorities of Hamburg have recognised the value of 
the society’s work by placing the whole of the municipal steam- 
raising and heating plant under its control. 

The latest accession to the society’s ranks is the Hamburg 
Bakers’ Guild, and the baking ovens of the majority of bakers in 
the city of Hamburg are now worked and fired in accordance 
with the recommendations of the staff of the Verein. 

During 1909 the emission of smoke from the steamships lying 
in the river and docks has claimed the society’s attention, and 
it is stated that some improvement may be expected to follow 
from the special study made of this branch of the problem. 

In addition to their regular work of testing and supervising 
the efficiency of the steam-raising plant of the members of the 
society, the engineering staff have carried out special investi- 
gations relating to mechanical firing, the purchase of fuel on a 
heat-unit basis, the advantages of bonus payments to firemen, 
and other matters of great interest to fuel-users. 

The practical training and supervision of stokers, which has 
been undertaken by the society since its formation, and forms one 
of the most important and useful branches of its work, has been 
continued with success during the last few years, four instructors 
being now specially retained for this duty. 

A third society deserves mention in this article, since although 
of recent formation, it has initiated what the writer trusts will 
prove to be a most useful educational propaganda on the subject 
of smoke abatement in some of the northern industrial towns. 

An Exhibition of Smoke Abatement Appliances and Confer- 
ence upon Smoke Abatement, held in Sheffield in March 1909, 
led to the formation of a society named the Smoke Abatement 
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League of Great Britain, and three branches of 'this league have 
been started—in Glasgow, Manchester, and Sheffield. 

The Glasgow and West of Scotland branch of this league is 
the most active, and combines to some extent the objects of both 
the London and Hamburg societies. These are set forth in its 
constitution as follows : 

(a) To promote such consolidation of, and improvement in, legislation 
as would secure smoke abatement, and to join with other branches through- 


out the country in furthering the objects of the league. 
(b) To take steps to institute lectures and spread information among 


| the public by pamphlets and leaflets, and generally to carry out an active 


propaganda against the smoke nuisance. 
(c) To approach the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College 


and other educational institutions regarding the establishment of lectures 
on combustion and furnace management for firemen and boiler attendants, 
with a view to the granting by the league of certificates of competency. 


No time has been lost by this branch society (which was only 
instituted on the 2nd of February 1910), in commencing an 
active educational propaganda in Glasgow upon the subject of 
smoke abatement, on the lines indicated in the ‘objects’ of the 
society as set out above. 

Two courses of evening lectures were arranged for the winter 
months of 1910-11, the first intended to teach working boiler 
engineers and firemen the scientific principles underlying their 
craft, and the second directed towards the education of their 
masters, the manufacturers, shipowners, and the general public. 

The series of lectures for firemen consisted of five similar 
courses of twelve lectures each, delivered by the Glasgow 
municipal sanitary officers and smoke inspectors in different 
centres of the working-class portions of the city, a fee of 5s. being 
charged for the course. The education authorities of Glasgow 
and Govan granted the use of suitably situated elementary schools 
fer these lectures, and 186 firemen and engineers registered their 
names as students at one or other of the various centres. In the 
majority of cases the employers paid the fee, and urged the men 
to attend regularly. 

The series of nine lectures for the general public were free, 
and were made attractive by the aid of limelight views and 
experiments. They were delivered in the large hall of the 
Technical School by several gentlemen connected with the health 
and medical departments of the university and city, and covered 
such objects as :—‘ The Black Smoke Problem,’ ‘ The Necessity 
for Pure Air,’ ‘The Chemistry of Combustion,’ ‘ How to Fire 


Steam-Boilers without Smoke,’ &c. 
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IV.—TuHeE LIne oF FutrurRE PROGRESS. 


The writer believes that a candid and unbiassed judgment of 
the efforts of these voluntary agencies for the abatement of smoke, 
as set forth in their latest reports, will be in favour of the 
educational and practical line of work ; and that it will be generally 
recognised that further progress can be best secured by continued 
efforts along the lines which the Glasgow and Hamburg societies 
have adopted. 

The experience of the London Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society, and also of other provincial societies framed on the same 
basis, proves that legislation in advance of existing knowledge and 
opinion is useless for dealing with the question. Until we have 
convinced the majority of our manufacturers and factory-owners 
that it is wasteful to produce smoke, and that it will pay them to 
suppress it (or to reduce it to a minimum), the strict enforcement 
of laws against smoke emission is impossible.’ 

Hither, as at West Ham, the local authority refuses to enforce 
them, or the uffending party escapes either on some plausible plea 
of special circumstance, or with the imposition of a fine too light 
to have any effect. 

The imposition of cumulative fines, which is provided for in 
the London Public Health Act of 1891, is not possible at present, 
simply because public and private opinion is uneducated on the 
subject. 

The efforts of all interested in the question of smoke abate- 
ment should therefore be concentrated upon an educational 
propaganda having for its aim the conversion of the majority of 
our manufacturers and factory owners to the belief that ‘ smoke ’ 
spells loss, and that its abatement or suppression would lead to 
savings which can be measured in actual I. s. d. at the end of 
each financial year. The fact that stoking is skilled work which 
demands a high degree of strength and intelligence should also be 
emphasised, and the larger fuel-users in each district should be 
urged to give some attention to the selection and training of men 
specially for this work. 

The United States Government has published, through its 
Geological Survey Department, bulletins on various branches of 
the subject, and the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce have 
published a valuable report on smoke abatement. The annual 
reports of the Hamburg society also contain most valuable 

* The reluctance of the authorities in West Ham to enforce Sections 23 
and 24 of the Public Health (London) Act of 1891 is due to the fear of 
driving manufacturers away, and to the dread of increasing the already heavy 
burden of rates. From the ratepayers’ point of view, their attitude is quite 
logical and reasonable. 
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information relating to the scientific control of boilers and to the 
economy of fuel. Our British smoke abatement societies would 
be making good use of their funds if they published and distri- 
buted gratis among fuel-users in this country copies or trans- 
lations of these and similar pafnphlets. 

Having educated the manufacturers and the fuel-users to see 
the wisdom and economy of reducing smoke to a minimum, the 
further developments and progress of the movement for smoke 
abatement may be left to the people who are most concerned. 
The discussions and conferences of the past ten years have not 
been without result, and at the present time the majority of large 
manufacturers and large fuel-users in ‘this country are fully awake 
to the importance of the subject. In many large works, engineers 
or chemists have been appointed for the express purpose of con- 
trolling the supplies and combustion of fuel, and a strict watch is 
kept over the composition of the waste gases and the character 
of the smoke emitted from the chimneys. At one large works 
in south-west Lancashire, where the combustion of fuel has been 
treated as a chemical process, and a chemist has been placed in 
charge of all the boilers and furnaces, great economies in fuel 
costs have been reported. 

Evidence given in June 1910 before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons charged with the consideration of the 
London County Council’s General Powers Bill, proved that the 
companies owning the large London electrical supply stations have 
also realised the importance of the subject, and that they are as 
anxious as Sir William Richmond to reduce smoke emission from 
their chimneys toa minimum. At the present time it is not the 
larger mills and factories, burning 1000 tons of fuel a week, 
but the smaller ones, using only ten to fifty tons, that are the 
chief offenders as regards smoke emission, and it is among these 
smaller manufacturers that an educational propaganda is most 
required. 

Whether these smaller manufacturers and fuel-users, when 
converted to the wisdom of suppressing smoke, and so obtaining 
a higher efficiency from their fuel, will agree amongst themselves 
to form societies on the lines of the Hamburg society, or will act 
independently, and each seek the advice and retain the service 
of some outside expert, remains for the future to disclose. 

In the writer’s opinion, the co-operative plan which has yielded 
such good results in Hamburg is the best, since it enables each 
manufacturer to benefit by the experience of all, and places at his 
service highly skilled technical advice and control at a minimum 
of cost. The Hamburg system also provides what is certainly the 
most important factor in the abatement of smoke in small works, 
namely, skilled stoking, and on this ground alone it is worthy of 
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adoption in this country. In most large works using bituminous 
coal mechanical stokers are now employed. 

But mechanical stoking is not adapted for use and is not 
economical in small works, and in these hand-stoking is abgo- 
lutely necessary. An organisation ‘which can train and maintain 
a regular oversight of the stokers employed in small works is 
certainly required in each manufacturing district of this country, 
and whether evolved by private or public enterprise, it will form a 
sine qua non of the successful campaign against smoke. The 
deputation from nineteen municipalities and public associations 
which interviewed the head of the Local Government Board on 
the 28th of June urged upon the Right Hon. John Burns the 
creation of a Smoke Department of the Board, and the appoint- 
ment of trained inspectors for dealing with the question. 

Mr. Burns, in his reply, was sympathetic as to the evils and 
damage resulting from smoke, but not very hopeful of develop- 
ments on the lines proposed by the deputation. In his opinion 
substantial progress had already been made in the abatement of 
nuisance from smoke, and he stated his belief that further progress 
would occur when the employers recognised the importance of 
engaging only trained men for stoking, and encouraged the efforts 
of these men to reduce smoke by the adoption of a bonus system 
of payment. 

The writer agrees with the general tenor of the right hon. 
gentleman’s remarks, and only regrets that a visit to Hamburg, 
and an examination of the Hamburg society’s work, had not 
preceded his reception of the deputation. 

As regards factory smoke then, the manufacturers and fuel- 
users, when once convinced that smoke spells loss and that smoke 
abatement is practicable, may be left to apply the remedy in their 
own way. The British manufacturer is not easily moved, but 
when once his national and characteristic objection to change is 
overcome, he generally moves with effect and achieves what he 
desires. 

The domestic smoke problem is more complex, and at the 
moment no simple and direct method of solving it is apparent. 
The more efficient and modern forms of open grate are too costly 
to be adopted generally for all classes of property, and even these 
grates produce smoke, unless very carefully attended to. 

The Englishman has an ingrained dislike of closed stoves, and 
the patent smokeless fuels of which we heard so much a year or 
two ago still remain unpurchasable by the ordinary householder. 
Gas fires and gas cooking-stoves solve the smoke problem, it is 
true, but here again the national prejudice against gas firés in 
living or bed rooms causes difficulties, and delays the extension of 
this method of heating our houses. 
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A smokeless fuel, suitable for burning in the ordinary un- 
scientific open-fire grate, so long as this retains the affections of 
the English man or woman, is what is required. When this fuel 
is obtainable in large quantities, and is sold at a price which will 
compare favourably with that of coal, the domestic smoke-problem 
will be solved. If, in the process of manufacture, all sulphur can 
be fixed in some non-volatile form of combination, or can be 
removed entirely from the product, the general use of the new 
fuel will solve another and far greater problem, namely, that 
involved in the daily production of, and distribution throughout 
our atmosphere, of ten thousand tons of one of the most destructive 


and corrosive acids known. 
JOHN B. C. KERsHAW. 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE 
EMPIRE 


TuE rush of party politics, always shooting out at a tangent from 
the course of national progress, has once more brought the question 
of Home Rule for Ireland prematurely before the electorate. The 
renewed attempt to settle this question as an isolated problem is so 
ill-timed that in the natural order of things it would prove abor- 
tive ; but the natural order may,.as often before, be subverted by 
the politicians. The Liberal Government, which, with a com- 
petence and determination unfortunately lost to better causes, 
has so far made good nearly all its political undertakings, is in 
earnest about this matter; the very men who were loudest in 
their denunciation of the suggestion that the suspension of 
the constitution of Cape Colony might be a useful preliminary 
to the Union of South Africa, have suspended the imperial consti- 
tution to pave the way for the disunion of the United Kingdom, 
and, should they weather the present industrial storms, they will, 
failing some extraordinary blunder of their opponents, have to 
stake their existence on carrying a Home Rule measure which 
will command the support of the Nationalist Party. The opposing 
forces have, indeed, already begun manoeuvring and ‘skirmishing, 
and if the country is to be enveloped in the dust and turmoil of 
party warfare, it is essential that Imperialists should clear their 
minds and get back to the fundamental principles which must 
guide them amidst the alarums and excursions of what may prove 
a prolonged and bitter struggle. Many will approach the question 
with fresh minds unclouded by the details of a past controversy. 
This is an advantage, for some of these principles have acquired 
new force and meaning from events that have taken place in the 
Empire since Mr. Gladstone’s great failure and the overthrow 
of Mr. Parnell. 


I.—ImMpERIAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


The eager and determined fight for consolidation throughout 
the Empire, the triumph of Imperial union which is at last within 
reach, will cause Imperialists to steel their hearts against any 
pleadings of sentiment, however glorious its tradition or pathetic 
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its grievance, in favour of a weakening of the bonds which make 
of the United Kingdom one nation among the Five. These islands 
must be preserved as one unit of nationality. The establishment in 
the political sense of a separate Irish nation, if it were practicable, 
would embarrass and complicate the work of consolidating the 
Empire as much as if the French of Quebec were to separate them- 
selves from the Canadian nation,’ or the British of Natal were to 
refuse to participate in the creation of a united nation in South 
Africa.” 

No solution of the question which is not acceptable to all 
reasonable Irish Unionists can be countenanced by British 
Unionists. Unionists in Ireland are there as a result of the tradi- 
tional policy of England, and England must stand by them. If 
they seriously decide to risk their lives and property rather than 
consent to some scheme which the Nationalists, with the assistance 
of the Liberal Government, endeavour to force upon them, British 
Unionists must fight by their side, Should the mimic warfare of 
party politics lead to the tragedy of a supreme appeal to arms, the 
duty of British Unionists is perfectly plain. The time will have 
gone by for all historical inquiry into the past policy of England. 
Those who think that that policy was right will fight with a clear 
conscience. Those who consider that it was wrong will face, like 
men, the visitation of the sins of their fathers upon them rather 
than allow those to suffer alone who have been the instruments of 
that policy. 

During the last ten years much attention has been paid by 
Imperialists to the question of the functions of the Imperial 
Parliament, and there are those who wish to see the present 
Parliament extended so as to include direct representatives of the 
four nations overseas. There are others who favour a further 
development of the Imperial Conference to take over all the im- 
perial powers at present exercised by Parliament, which would 
then exist solely as the National Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. The former are a rapidly decreasing minority, and 


* Mr. J. A. BR. Marriott, in the November number of The Nineteenth 
Century, rather embarrasses one by assuming that Imperialists aim at welding 
‘into an organic whole the sister nations of British blood in four continents.’ 
But the fact that in two of the four Continents the sister nations are largely not 
of British blood is almost the starting-point of all modern thought towards 
Imperial organisation. 

* A distinguished statesman from ovérseas, in the course of conversation some 
years ago, declared himself always to have been in favour of Home Rule for 
Ireland. On ite being pointed out to him that he could not be a Home Ruler, 
for while he might agree to Ireland’s being placed in the same relation to England 
as Quebec held to Canada, he would never approve of the relations between 
Ireland and England being those of Newfoundland to Canada, which was then 
demanded, he replied : ‘ No, in that sense I am not a Home Ruler; and if 
Redmond and his friends want that they want independence, and I would not 
give it to them.’ 
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the march of events is against them; but one is still 
reminded from time to time of their existence, as in 
the recent discussions on the question of the reform of the 
House of Lords, when there were not a few advocates of 
the inclusion of representatives of the Overseas Dominions in a 
reformed Second Chamber. Among both schools are to be found 
those whose chief desire for a change is based on a recognition -of 
the hopelessly clogged condition of the present Parliamentary 
machinery. But those who watch the natural growth of imperial 
organisation, who foresee the inevitable advent of closer commer- 
cial relations among the five nations, realise that any supreme 
imperial body which the future may have in store will be a growth 
arising out of new needs and new interests, and will do little to 
relieve the Parliament of the United Kingdom of its present 
overload of legislative work. A calculation of the number of 
hours at present devoted at Westminster to such questions as the 
affairs of India and the Crown Colonies, which should ultimately 
come within the purview of the new imperial body, will show 
that the time now spared to the discussion of these questions 
would hardly prove adequate in the future for the consideration 
of the United Kingdom’s share of responsibility under any new 
division of functions for those parts of the Empire. 

Few authorities would dispute the contention that the national 
Parliament of, say, Canada represents the normal working 
capacity of the parliamentary machine, and there is a consensus of 
opinion among Englishmen that Scotland, Ireland and Wales— 
to adopt the traditional divisions—must be called upon in the near 
future to relieve the Parliament of the United Kingdom of as much 
as possible of the management of their local affairs. The conges- 
tion of business at Westminster has attained to appalling dimen- 
sions, and a point has now been reached when the minimum of 
necessary discussion is given only to the one or two questions in 
a session which are considered of importance by the party mana- 
gers. One of the chief causes of the present alarming social and 
industrial unrest is the feeling of hopelessness among the working 
classes, resulting from vain endeavours to obtain proper considera- 
tion by Parliament of the hardships and grievances which chang- 
ing conditions and, still more, hasty legislation bring in their train. 
The necessity of provincial legislatures for the four component 
parts of the United Kingdom is now generally accepted, and 
those whom recent events have led to realise the urgent need, from 
the national point of view, of this reform of the parliamentary gys- 
tem are the least patient with party fanatics who obstruct any 
practical development along this line of thought, exclaiming in 
season and out of season that this way lies devolution, and that de- 
volution is only another name for Home Rule. This obstruction 
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must be swept aside ; it is doubly dangerous, as it attracts attention 
exclusively to the special case of Ireland, and confuses the issue for 
Scotland and Wales. Imperialists must therefore insist that any 
scheme of ‘ federalism ’—a term generally accepted but teeming 
with risky analogies—shall pay equal attention to all four sections 
of the United Kingdom. Should the Government introduce a 
Home Rule measure for Ireland and by means of a preamble—a 
not very courageous device for bequeathing to posterity an in- 
complete and therefore a probably erroneous solution of a political 
difficulty—postpone the consideration of the Scottish and Welsh 
aspect of the question, Imperialists would oppose such a measure. 
Should it nevertheless reach the Committee stage, it would be the 
duty of Imperialists to show in detail that it would be impossible 
of future application to Scotland and to Wales. How easy this 
would be with regard to matters of finance was shown by Mr. 
Edgar Crammond in the October number of this Review. 

These are some of the principles which Imperialists must bear 
in mind during the coming struggle over the Home Rule question, 
and even if, as is not improbable, the present attempt to obtain 
Home Rule should prove abortive from causes which will not 
appear on the surface, the struggle will have done good service if 
it prepares minds for the great changes which must be made in the 
parliamentary system of the United Kingdom. It may at least 
result in some clear imperial thinking, and clear the way for future 
reforms by breaking up the unnatural alliance between some 
Imperialists whose sentiment entices them to the consideration of 
temporary palliatives and, on the other side, those whose reason is 
opposed to imperial greatness, and who conscientiously believe 
that the human race will benefit by the disintegration of nations 
and a return to the tribal system. Nothing certainly could be 
worse than the present confusion of imperial thought, which 
allows a Home Ruler to tell the Canadians in Toronto that all 
that is wanted for Ireland is a change that would place Ireland 
in the same constitutional relationship to the United Kingdom 
that Ontario holds to the Dominion of Canada, and makes it 
possible almost simultaneously for a Nationalist leader in Ireland 
to tell his fellow-countrymen that Ireland should be given self- 
government of the national kind possessed by Canada and South 
Africa. . 


II.—TuHE New IDEAL OF A UNITED TRELAND. 


Nowhere is this confusion of thought doing more harm at 
the present moment than in the North of Ireland, where a 
large number of Unionists, dissatisfied with the conduct of 
political affairs by the Unionist party and alarmed by the 
spread of ‘socialism’ in Great Britain, are through want of 
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an imperial ideal and in the course of events turning 
to a new conception of Irish nationality. They have 
been taught by the statesmanship of Sir Horace Plunkett 
that all classes and all religions have a common interest 
in the welfare of Ireland, and the extraordinary and well-estab- 
lished success that has followed the co-operative movement which 
he initiated has confirmed a new ideal of a united Ireland. There 
is a danger of Irishmen of the North concentrating exclusively on 
this ideal, losing sight of its proper relation to the imperial aim— 
which, since Mr. Chamberlain ceased to take an active part in 
public life, their leaders have failed to emphasise—and forgetting 
the common interest of English, Scots, Irish and Welsh in the 
Empire which has been founded by their combined efforts. 

It is undoubtedly a splendid ideal, that of an Ireland united, 
not in the political sense of hostility to England, but for her own 
‘prosperity and for the development of her commerce and industry. 
Sir Horace Plunkett has in the last fifteen years, thanks in large 
measure to the far-seeing and constructive land policy of Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Gerald Balfour and Mr. George Wyndham, brought 
about a peaceful revolution in the agricultural districts of his 
country. The Ireland of to-day is a closed book to those who only 
know the Ireland of twenty years ago. The future holds out 
dazzling prospects to all true Irish patriots; and should a wise 
reform of the educational system, directed to the training of 
character and the all-round development of intellectual interest 
rather than to the premature stimulation of industrial activities, 
strengthen the foundations of the new and inevitably hastily con- 
structed edifice, Ireland, essentially undemocratic in its instincts, 
may yet lead the way in the Empire by a solution, along co-opera- 
tive lines, of the pressing problems of democracy. To a sympa- 
thetic English observer the vision of an Ireland reconstructed from 
the small holding to the largest factory on a co-operative basis is 
certainly suggested by the present march of events. 

Imperialists, and, above all, British Unionists, should welcome 
this new ideal, and should do all in their power to assist Irish 
Imperialists to see it in its proper perspective. Unionism, if it 
is to live as a political creed, must make unity its chief objective— 
union of Empire, national union and union of classes. For these 
it must strive throughout its whole sphere of influence and activity. 
If it is false to this aim in any portion of its work the vital force 
will leak away. Nowhere can it pursue a policy of ‘ divide and 
rule.’ To-day Unionism has an opportunity—which others will 
seize and misuse if it fails to rise to its responsibilities—of estab- 
lishing a prosperous and united Ireland accepting its proper place 
in the United Kingdom and the Empire. 

In Ireland political partisans on both sides look with disfavour 
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on the rapid progress which is being made towards a united 
Ireland. Indeed, no sooner did Mr. Redmond perceive that 
the co-operative movement which he had assisted Sir Horace 
Plunkett to start was prospering and uniting the Irish people, 
than he wrote a letter of warning to Mr. Ford in America, 
in which he stated that ‘ the real object of the movement in ques- 
tion is to undermine the National Party and divert the minds of 
our people from Home Rule, which is the only thing which can 
ever lead to a real revival of Irish industries.’* The opposition 
has culminated in the withholding by Mr. Birrell and Mr. T. W. 
Russell in the present year of the ‘development’ grant to the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society—presumably at the 
bidding of the Nationalist Party, for it is inconceivable that any- 
thing but political pressure would have led the representatives of a 
British Government into a course of action so petty.‘ 

Viewed, however, apart from its immediate object, Mr. Red- 
mond’s line of attack is instructive. One of the fatal mistakes of 
party politicians is to ignore the truth that underlies the attack 
of their opponents. Even if it be necessary to the game to paint 
the leaders of an opposing party as scoundrels, it is stupid to think 
of them as fools. It is wiser, indeed, to start from the presump- 
tion that they are honest and to endeavour to follow their train 


New York, October 4, 1904. 

3 My Dear Mr. Forp,—I am anxious before leaving for home to say a word 
of warning with reference to an insidious attempt which I find is being made 
in America by officials and agents of the British Government to divert the minds 
of the friends of Ireland from the National movement under the pretence of 
promoting an industrial revival in Ireland. 

The promotion of Irish industries is so praiseworthy an object that I am 
not surprised some of our people in America have been deceived in this matter. 
I myself, indeed, at one time entertained some belief in the good intentions of 
Sir Horace Plunkett and his friends, but recent events have entirely undeceived 
me; and Sir Horace Plunkett's recent book, full as it is of undisguised contempt 
for the Irish race, makes it plain to me that the real object of the movement 
in question is to undermine the National party and divert the minds of our 
people from Home Rule, which is the only thing which can ever lead to a real 
revival of Irish industries. 

The men who are conducting this movement are for the most part avowed 
anti-Home Rulers, and many of them salaried officials of the British Government. 
I am informed that an agent of theirs is about to visit America for the purpose 
of still further pushing this movement, and I feel it my duty to issue this 
word of warning to prevent our friends here from being deceived as to the real 
meaning of this movement. 

Believe me, very truly yours, 
Joun E. RepMonp. 


(Quoted in the last edition of Sir Horace Plunkett’s Jreland in the New Century.) 
“ Since this was written the Irish Council of Agriculture has met, and by a 


‘ majority decided, in this matter, in Mr. Russell’s favour. It is significant thata 


private Whip, which was published in the /rish Times of November 13, was re- 
ceived by a member of the Council from the Assistant Secretary to the United 
Irish League, asking him to attend the meeting ‘and support Mr. Russell in refer- 
ence to the Agricultural Organisation Grant.’ 
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of thought and ascertain what they believe to be the truth, how- 
ever they may have misapplied it for party purposes. Following 
this method, it is obvious that Mr. Redmond believes that there 
can be no full prosperity for Irish industries until Ireland has 
control of her own finances, the right to do what she likes with 
the Customs and Excise, and the power to protect her industries 
against British and foreign attack. Many honest Nationalists will 
tell you to-day that they would consider a Home Rule Bill which 
did not give contro] of the Customs useless, and that they would 
sooner be without it. ‘That brings us to the crux of the question 
—the commercial relations between Great Britain and Ireland, in 
which lie all the permanent grievances of the past, not the least of 
the insuperable difficulties in the way of the present Liberal 
attempt to draft a Home Rule Bill, and the hope of Imperialists 
in the future. The difficulties of financing a Liberal Home Rule 
scheme cannot be discussed with any certainty until the details 
of the scheme are known; they may or may not be found to be 
exaggerated if ever that time comes; at any rate, the common- 
sense view is held by many who are watching the provisional 
discussion of the subject by experts, that if Ireland is to make her 
own coat Great Britain will expect her to cut it according to her 
cloth ; there seems, however, already to be sufficient evidence 
that, at a time when her industries are only beginning to revive, 
it would be a somewhat tight fit, and that she would naturally 
endeavour to raise revenue by a protective tariff. What more 
popular way of doing so than by taxing the imports of her 
hereditary commercial enemy, particularly as that enemy is alone 
unable to retaliate ? 


IIT.—CoMMERcIAL RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The commercial relations of Great Britain and Ireland are not 
a pleasant chapter of history for an Englishman to read, but offer 
few surprises for those who know the story of our Crown Colonies 
in the past, or who have lived under that form of administration 
and felt the movement making for self-government. Indeed, the 
fact that Ireland has not held the full status of a Crown colony, 
for the same reasons that she could not now be given the position 
of a self-governing dominion, has even deprived her of some of the 
commercial advantages she might otherwise have enjoyed. But 
the sentiment in favour of Home Rule for Ireland which exists so 
largely in the Overseas Dominions of the Empire is in great 
measure accounted for by intelligent sympathy with Ireland’s com- 
mercial grievances. The most potent incentive to self-government 
in the old colonial days was the hardship inflicted by an English 
commercial system—whether Protectionist or Free Trade—im- 
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posed by English officials on colonies to which it was unsuited. 
That is Ireland’s most permanent grievance, and one which Eng- 
lishmen have only begun to appreciate since the whole of our com- 
mercial system was brought by Tariff Reformers into the open 
light of economic criticism. Other grievances are preached and 
appeals to sentiment are made on other misdeeds of history. But 
there are few portions of the United Kingdom which have not 
their harrowing stories of a more barbarous age : few which could 
not produce a veritable Foxe’s Book of Martyrs as moving as any 
written by modern Irish Nationalists. Yet nowhere else is the 
same political bitterness to be found. Nothing is more significant 
in this connexion than the cessation of political agitation in those 
districts which, more or less dependent on indirect British subsi- 
dies, have learnt from Sir Horace Plunkett how to extract an 
improved standard of national comfort from existing conditions. 
Nationalist partisans are even heard to complain of the political 
‘ingratitude’ of the farmers who now own their land and have 
learnt the benefits of co-operation. 

It is little exaggeration to say that in the old Protectionist days 
every industrial venture of Ireland was suppressed by Great 
Britain as soon as it showed signs of prospering. Then on a 
people commercially cowed, nurtured in industrial despair, en- 
feebled by the emigration of their strongest and most courageous, 
was imposed the Free Trade system of the British manufacturers. 
Against this, until recent years, it has been idle for Ireland to 
protest ; for her complaints fell on the ears not of misguided egoism 
but of missionary fanaticism, which replied by preaching an 
economic gospel. The commercial grievance has nevertheless to 
be recognised and dealt with by enlightened statesmanship before 
Ireland can prosper, be content, and take her right place as a 
component part of one of the five nations. 

A section of Tariff Reformers have always contended, with 
reason, that Ireland has even more to gain from Tariff Reform than 
any other part of the United Kingdom. And yet the Tariff Reform 
movement has failed to capture Ireland. This is to some extent 
the fault of the Tariff Reform leaders, who have allowed their 
cause to be made subservient to the exigencies of the Unionist 
Party. But it is still more due to the inherited suspicion of Irish- 
men—which nothing will allay and which no historical research 
can prove to be ill-founded—that once Great Britain, with a 
majority in the House of Commons, has the power to impose 
duties covering an even wider sphere than at present, the interests 
of Ireland will again be ignored. Irishmen, indeed, are ready to 
believe that she already receives inequality of treatment, and it is 
even asserted that less favourable terms have been granted to Irish 
than to English tobacco-growers, thus unduly handicapping one of 
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the most hopeful of rising Irish industries, struggling as it is 
against the Excise duty which, in accordance with Free Trade 
theories, artificially forces this new venture in the United King- 
dom to compete, without its natural preference, against the old- 
established industry of the foreigner. 

Tt is certain that Ireland will not be ‘ pacified’ by any gift of 
Home Rule offered by Free Traders unless the donors are false to 
the principles which they have enshrined in the market-places and 
preached at the street-corners of Great Britain. Neither will 
Ireland support any extension of the present tariff system unless 
she be satisfied that her voice shall at any rate be heard and her 
opinions duly represented and given proper weight in determining 
the duties to be imposed. To argue that she is afforded both under 
the present constitution is to ignore the overcrowded state of the 
parliamentary machine ; though no doubt a very serious responsi- 
bility rests upon the Nationalist members at Westminster for not 
taking greater advantage of the opportunities that they do-possess 
of safeguarding the commercial interests of their country. 


TV.—A NATIONAL FINANCE COUNCIL. 


Is it, however, beyond the powers of statesmanship to find a 
common factor of agreement among Irishmen, Imperialists and 
Liberals, on which to found the future of the United Kingdom? 
It is admitted on all sides that financial considerations form the 
crux of the Irish question. The Irish—at any rate the Nationalist 
majority and an increasing number of Unionists in the North— 
would prefer absolute control of their finances if they could com- 
fortably afford to be independent of the predominant partner. All 
thoughtful Liberals perceive that their Home Rule ideal cannot 
be realised unless they give Ireland control of her own finances ; 
without the granting of such control, the South African analogy 
which they are always quoting, no doubt in full sincerity, could 
hardly hold good ; indeed, self-government separated from finance, 
must be either merely advisory in its functions, or based on some 
artificial financial arrangement whose only permanent strength 
would be a force making directly for financial independence ; but 
the Liberals dare not grant financial control without imposing 
Free-Trade restrictions which would be unacceptable to Irishmen. 
Imperialists, on the other hand, would oppose any tendency to 
the development of Ireland’s financial independence, above all at 
a time when the Canadian elections have brought the commercial 
union of the Empire many stages nearer, and when it is essential 
that the United Kingdom should be prepared at any moment to 
enter, as a solid national unit, into tariff relations with the four 
Overseas Dominions ; but they would in great measure agree with 
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the Irish as to Ireland’s financial grievances. Again the Liberals 
are having it borne in upon them day by day that the financial 
difficulty is the first obstacle in the way of the realisation of their 
ideals; and the Irish would admit that the financial end is the 
right end at which any development of self-government should 
begin. 

The recent industrial unrest, both in Great Britain and Ireland, 
has done much to cool the party passions of all three sections, and 
to awaken them to the perception of a common interest. Are 
they in a sufficiently subdued mood to agree as to the means by 
which Ireland should now be given a voice in the control of her 
own finances, more real than that which she possesses under 
present Parliamentary conditions amidst the rush and scramble 
which has become the custom at Westminster? Does not the 
raising of this question at this crisis in our history provide a con- 
crete reason, and point to a definite method, for initiating without 
delay that national Parliament for the United Kingdom which, 
with its provincial legislatures, may stem the tide of revolution 
that is threatening to overwhelm an ancient constitution weakened 
by its antiquated machinery? 

The present Government has swept away the last vestige of 
financial control exercised by the Upper Chamber, and has left the 
House of Commons in the invidious position of sole disposer of 
the public revenues. The House of Commons may be—though 
proportional representationists would deny the fact—the focus of 
the public will; it has undoubtedly become more and more in 
recent years the arena where the party game is played. Should a 
Government with a strong majority prove, notwithstanding the 
unbridled powers which it exercises over national finance, incor- 
ruptible and as adamant against all temptation to use those powers 
to gain a passing popularity on the eve of an election, the discus- 
sions of the nation’s economy nevertheless take place in an 
atmosphere charged with party feeling, these discussions have to 
be unduly curtailed owing to the overwhelming pressure of other 
business, and many items of expenditure of prime importance are 
agreed to without any serious explanation or debate at all.. The 
time has come, and the opportunity too, for transferring the control 
of the finance of the United Kingdom to a body no less democratic 
and representative of the people’s will but bitghing under more 
favourable conditions. 

Such a body might consist in the first instance of a numberof . 
members of the House of Commons elected by the English, Scot- 
tish, Irish and Welsh members of that House from among them- 
selves. It would in the transition stage be necessarily subordinate 
to the present so-called Imperial Parliament, but it would not be 
a Committee of the House of Commons. The powers given to it 
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might be so framed as to lead to its ultimate independence in all 
matters which concerned the finance of the United Kingdom 
exclusively. It would thus form the nucleus of the future National 
Parliament. There would be no nominated element on this body ; 
for the nominated element is incompatible with democratic 
principles, and where it is introduced it implies either that the body 
which requires it possesses powers to which it has no right, or 
that it is not to be trusted to exercise the powers which it might 
be expected to wield. To introduce the nominated element in 
connexion with the government of peoples long accustomed to 
democratic institutions is indeed an admission of political failure ; 
for it must be known to any statesman that they will inevitably 
sweep away this element and with it the safeguards which it is 
intended to ensure. Where, as in Lord Dunraven’s devolution 
proposals and Mr. Birrell’s Irish Councils Bill, the nominated 
element is necessary, it points at once to a recognition of the 
fundamental weakness of the case advocated. 

Such a national finance council for the United Kingdom would, 
in the exercise of its powers, prepare the way for the creation of 
. subordinate Scottish, Irish and Welsh finance councils which 
would, in their turn, form the nucleus of provincial legislatures. In 
the same way it would evolve a scheme for establishing the proper 
financial relations between itself and the future development of the 
Imperial Conference, for, with the coming of Tariff Reform, the 
common financial interests represented on the Imperial Conference 
will be large and vital, while even under a system of Free Trade 
they cannot remain altogether negligible. 

To those who fail to read the signs of the times, and who 
believe that the old order need not give place to a new, it is useless 
to appeal in support of changes of so far-reaching a kind. 
But there are few whom the recent industrial unrest has 
not taught that the old order has gone. Strikes, following 
immediately upon the pageantry of the Coronation with 
all its hopes of united effort, paralysed the country in the 
summer and brought us within a few days of a European 
war; they threaten to recur in a more aggravated form in the 
winter. The present Parliamentary system can only deal with the 
causes and legitimate grievances underlying these revolutionary 
tendencies—complicated and having their roots in rapid changes 
of national life—in a spasmodic and belated fashion. The old poli- 
tical parties have, in the pursuit of minor issues from which they 
hoped to gain electioneering advantages, forsaken the principles 
which used to distinguish them. In the confusion that has ensued, 
each section has found itself facing to wrong partners. On the 
Irish question alone the Radicals, Free Traders and Nonconform- 
ists of Great Britain are opposed to Radicals, Free Traders and 
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Nonconformists in Ireland, and are allied with Conservatives, 
Protectionists and Catholics. Throughout the United Kingdom, 
trade unionism and socialism, whose creed is solidarity and State 
control, maintain a querulous agreement with a liberalism whose 
traditional faith rests on individualism. These things must be 
straightened out. A beginning must be made by developing the 
deliberative and legislative machinery of the nation to meet the 
new conditions. 

Imperialists overseas, progressive and democratic, who believe 
that the virtue of consecration has deserted edifices which are no 
longer capable of resisting storm and tempest, are waiting for the 
United Kingdom to reform her parliamentary institutions and to 
bring them into line with the tradition that the Imperial Confer- 
ence is slowly but surely establishing for itself. Imperialists at 
home must rise to the occasion. In the work of imperial organisa- 
tion in which the Overseas Dominions are beginning to take a 
leading part, Ireland, as an active partner, is indispensable to the 
United Kingdom. In the last fifteen years she has begun to 
acquire a stability of purpose and an experience in the democratic 
solution of the land question which will be invaluable to Great 
Britain in facing firmly and calmly the threatened industrial and 
social upheaval. 

If the inter-relation of the political problems here touched on 
is clearly grasped in this country—and Imperialists cannot fail to 
appreciate it—we may yet weather the impending revolution. Of 
Imperialists above all it will be expected that they will resist the 
natural tendency of political partisans to treat these questions in an 
acrimonious and inflammatory manner, which may undo the work 
of many years in Ireland, produce industrial chaos and national 
paralysis in Great Britain, and lay these islands open to foreign 
attack. A grave responsibility rests on those who refuse assist- 
ance, from whatever political quarters it may come, in laying the 
foundation of a truly united Kingdom. 


FaBIAN WARE. 
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‘UP, AND BE DOING’ 


Way, in Great Britain at the present time, is it that people of 
all classes, high and low, seem steadily to refuse to regard the 
world in which they are living, moving, and have their being as 
it really is? Why do they practically so determinedly ignore 
its particularly unpleasant features in this twentieth century? 
From 1860, by which time we had completely regained our hold 
on India, nothing occurred in the nineteenth century to shake 
our belief that things would go on pleasantly and comfortably 
with us, as a country, as they had done for so long in the past. 
Manufacturing, mining, and commercial business are what may 
be called the chief occupations of the inhabitants, and to these 
the South African War with its reckless expenditure gave even a 
fillip rather than the reverse. We at home were in no danger at 
all; it was merely a question of endurance and of money, and we 
were sure, if left to ourselves, to pull through, as we eventually 
did. And so, blind to the signs of the times, we have in the 
twentieth century been devoting ourselves mainly to making life 
more agreeable to ourselves at home, straightening certain kinks 
in our domestic affairs, having animated controversies over the 
incidence of taxation, Tariff Reform, the Referendum, and the 
distribution of political power. And there has been pushed with 
vehemence to the front by leaders of all parties an idea of com- 
paratively recent birth, labelled with the sonorous title ‘Im- 
perialism,’ and so vehemently, that anyone who does not express 
full and thorough belief in the idea, even if he accepts it with a 
few reservations, is contemptuously sneered at as a ‘ Little Eng- 
lander,’ although he may be a real good Englander who merely de- 
clines to allow to Imperialism the almost fetish-worship sometimes 
claimed for it. After all, the world has not been a bad place for 
buying and selling, marrying and giving in marriage, passing life 
pleasantly and without disturbance. But I have come across a 
small and most interesting book, in which is given a biography 
of one ‘ White Fang,’ a four-legged being ; the philosophical view 
held by ‘ White Fang’ as to this world into which he found 
himself introduced does not, however, accord with this estimate 
of ‘ things as they are.’ From his personal standpoint of observa- 
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tion and experience, he arrived at the uncomfortable and dis- 
appointing conclusion that the dominating principle in it is 
‘Eat or be eaten’ : and ‘ White Fang’ is certainly fairly justified 
in the deduction. 

Among civilised nations and nationalities, however, the ‘ eat 
or be eaten’ theory in this crude form is out of date ; but never- 
theless it appears in another guise : ‘ You have got what I want, 
and J intend to take it from you.’ ‘I have got what you want, 
and J intend to keep it.’ So sooner or later there is an out- 
burst of war to decide the future proprietorship of what is 
coveted by one and possessed by the other; and therefore it 
seems that war, with all its horrors, is one of the inevitable con- 
ditions and accompaniments of national existence in this world. 
Every nation is bound to do the best for its own future, and to 
strive for it. Mere passive content with the conditions of the 
present is as much out of the question with nations as it is 
with individuals : consequently real lasting friendship between 
nations is impossible, because their needs and aspirations may 
at any moment give rise to opposing interests and the resulting 
antagonism, with its eventual decision by force of arms. Some- 
times, and for considerable periods, the antagonism is avowed 
and is patent to all; sometimes it is latent, and the antagonism 
may, under the pressure of mutual interests, have, for a time, 
to give place even to a temporary strong friendship; but there 
it always is. It is a fact that, in spite of all the centuries of 
efforts of Christianity in the past, and in spite of all social pro- 
gress, this sad view of life in our world is the true view; it is 
a fact that the ‘jostling’ of nations, due to the newly devised 
means of intercommunication, which is so fruitful in constantly 
recurring innumerable conflicts of interests, has become the 
ordinary, the normal rule of life between them; it is these two 
facts that imperatively need to be brought home to all, classes 
and masses alike, that they may understand our perils as a nation 
to-day. 

Just now this country is quite satisfied with what it has got, 
and it wants nothing more outside its confines ; but, unfortunately 
for our comfort and our desire for a peaceful life, Germany desires, 
and quite naturally, something which we have got, and which it 
is out of the question for us to part with, or even allow her to 
share with us, because our respective interests are diametrically 
opposed. And never will Germany give up the struggle for it, 
either by diplomacy or force of arms, or both, until she shall 
have learnt from practical experience, practical trial, that her 
aspirations are beyond the reach of attainment, that her efforts 
are not worth the further cost of money and blood. 
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Germany is now the greatest War Power in Europe on land. 
What Germany is now striving after is to become a Great Power 
on the seas of the world. This she has a perfect right to become, 
if she can; but were she to become superior to ourselves 
as a Sea Power we, as a nation, should by degrees dwindle out 
of existence, for on her would depend even the very food we 
might receive. To this end she is now devoting huge sums of 
money, and is strenuously using her factories to bring into being 
a huge war-fleet. Our compelled reply is to keep bringing into 
being a war-fleet even more huge than hers. 

From the moral and ethical points of view this determined 
race for the production of implements for the destruction of 
human life is simply sickening. A singularly apt pictorial repre- 
sentation of our world of to-day was by chance given in the 
Daily Graphic of the 18th of last September. The illustration on 
the front page shows ‘ The first 13.5 gun being hoisted by the 
new floating crane into H.M.S.Thunderer at Dagenham yester- 
day.’ At page 5 is another illustration of which the description 
runs as follows : ‘It is reported that on her recent trials the new 
Dreadnought cruiser Moltke, 23,000 tons, built at Hamburg, 
developed the great speed of 29} knots an hour. If this is so, 
then the Moltke is the fastest warship afloat.’ What is being ex- 
pounded by divines from their pulpits just now as to life and its 
meaning I do not know, but, conceal the fact as they may, the 
devil seems to have the upper hand for the present. 

In any conflict between ourselves and Germany she has an 
enormous defensive advantage over us; for she presents to us for 
attack one target only, her fleet. Her country is unassailable by 
us; it is safe in the interior of the Continent, for the portion 
of sea frontage directly assailable is too insignificant to be taken 
into consideration, and her land forces are so enormous that no 
Power that has not similarly large forces could make on her the 
very slightest impression. On the other hand, to Germany on 
the attack we offer two targets—our fleet, and our country as 
well. No country in Europe has such a length of open frontier 
in comparison with area, or one so liable to attack from all points 
of the compass as our own, or is so thickly spread with vulnerable 
important centres. Thus there are two lines by which she may 
endeavour to force from us the sea power that we at present 
deny to her: the direct way, defeating our fleet at sea; the in- 
direct way, getting such a grip, such a hold of us on our own 
land, even for a short time only, that on our own soil she may 
dictate terms impossible to refuse, though our fleet is yet para- 
mount at sea. As success on either line would be decisive, it 
is clear that on both lines we must be equally secure; but the 
country seems to believe in the need for complete security on 
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one-line only, that of sea power. Herein lies for us the peril 
of to-day. Further, we Britishers do not appear to understand 
the ultimate object and aim of Germany’s desires; we misread 
it. It is not the acquirement of territory, the mere capture of 
the piece of the earth called Great Britain ; it is the crushing, as 
a nation, of us, the dwellers in the land. The individual inhabi- 
tants, whether those of the classes or the masses, whether pro- 
fessional men or unprofessional well-to-do idlers, whether miners, 
operatives, taxi-cab drivers, Stock Exchange habitués, bankers, 
dock-labourers, tradesmen, clerks, school-teachers, or crossing- 
sweepers, do not realise that they themselves are the objects to 
be crushed. The term ‘ nation’ is not a mere abstract idea; but 
the huge multitude of Britishers seem to think of the ‘nation’ 
as something outside themselves, and to forget altogether that 
they, one and all, are the nation itself. Talk to them of national 
defence, and you will soon find that they regard it not as a 
personal matter; it is a general matter for others to deal with. 
We are accustomed to speak of a war as between countries, and 
not between the dwellers and inhabitants of those countries; 
thus, people have been talking of a war between Germany and 
France—two geographical distinctions—whereas it would be a 
war between the German people and the French people. When 
we talk of a war between England and Germany, we are apt 
to overlook the fact that it would be a war between the people 
of Germany and us, the people of England. 

To assail us Britishers on our own soil she has in her vast 
armed land forces ample resources with which, at all events, to 
try the game. And what she does it will be needful for her to 
do very quickly indeed, regardless of loss of life. Our fleet cannot 
be here, there, and everywhere in superior strength at the same 
time. In the history of all former wars, however successful in 
the end, there will be found a partial defeat of the eventual victors 
somewhere, a defeat retrieved during the further course of the 
campaign ; but now in this twentieth century one such local defeat 
on the North Sea or in the Channel, and the aperture effected 
and held open but a few hours, then in through it on to British 
soil would be poured German legion after German legion, and 
they would come to stay. The Navy may~speedily repair the 
hole, but the destroyer is already at work inside the enclosure, 
and will work rack and ruin, high and low, to force you, my 
readers, to come to terms; our strong fleets outside will be but 
helpless spectators of the fray. 

Interest in our home land defence has been also damped by 
expert assurance that our Navy is amply sufficient to ensure our 
safety against invasion. It is all very well for these experts to 
assure us of the absolute reliability of our naval barrier, but 
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unfortunately their reasonings and conclusions are theoretical 
only—pure theories. For the next naval encounter experience 
makes default ; there is none on which to go. Every single thing 
connected with naval war is new or greatly modified, and untried : 
torpedoes, torpedo destroyers, submarines, cruisers, Dread- 
noughts, wireless telegraphy and bomb-dropping acroplanes—all 
working or attempting to work in unison and according to some 
settled plan against each other. Everything doubtless is already 
worked out in theory, but whether experience will justify the 
theories neither Admiral Lord Fisher nor Admiral Wilson, nor any 
other naval expert living can possibly tell. Every naval officer will 
frankly admit that the first naval battle of the future will be 
for both foes a leap into pitchy darkness. And just now we, 
the dwellers in Great Britain, judging by our conduct, are willing 
to leave the invasion by Germany’s land forces to the chance of 
the results of the leap. 

The prominence given to naval and military matters con- 
nected with what is termed ‘Imperial Defence’ has also had 
an influence, distracting our attention from the far more impor- 
tant, the vital matter—the defence of the Empire’s heart, this 
island, and of us, its inhabitants. It is, of course, right and 
proper to do all we can to aid our outlying connections to attain 
a degree of defensive power sufficient for them to hold their own 
against hostile attacks, until some of our naval forces can come 
to their aid. It must be remembered, however, that though in 
speaking of them we may use the possessive pronoun ‘our,’ just 
as an old man may talk of another man forty or fifty years of 
age as ‘my’ son, yet we have no more real authority over them 
than the old man has over hisson. They, like the son, doubtless 
retain for us a certain amount of regard, but as to obedience 
for obedience’ sake, such as is due from a child to a parent, they 
will have none of it. However, at present all parties find it to 
their interest to maintain relations as parts of one great unit. 
And, so long as this is so, they are a drain on our naval resources, 
and, so far as our own home defence is concerned, we can get 
nothing from them in return. All that our Colonial connexions 
could furnish us in a Continental war would be but a drop in 
a bucket, and the time required for the drop to fall into the bucket 
discounts enormously even its possible value. I should never 
be surprised at finding the Boy Scouts similarly estimated as a 
defence asset of great value. 

And as if to distract. us, the dwellers here, from taking to 
heart and thinking about defending our country, our military 
leaders have got hold of a shibboleth which they are always 
drumming into our ears. This shibboleth is, ‘The real defensive 
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lies in the offensive’ ; so that with equanimity and confidence 
we need not mind the chance of the crack in the shield, even 
if our whole real army is hundreds of miles and many, many 
days away from us in our time of danger. Yes, but suppose the 
invader plays the same game, what injury worth speaking of, 
caused in any advance of ours into German territory, could com- 
pare with the injury to us of an advance one hundred or even 
fifty miles into our own? I assert that the principle, though 
generally correct, is here falsely applied if for any moment the 
land guard of this island, the heart, the vitals of the Empire, is 
not absolutely sufficient, even to excess, and absolutely reliable. 
How would the newspaper heading read : ‘ Our 120,000 Expedi- 
tionary Force nearing Cologne: 50,000 Germans nearing 
Colchester.’ 

And we are not secure at home. The reason is that to our 
great disadvantage we are the inheritors, in this world of per- 
manent strife and antagonism, of a system of holding our own 
which allows us, as a collection of individuals forming the nation 
of Great Britain, to hold our own by proxy only. We, in the 
long past, have found it answer to apply to the preservation of 
our existence the principle of division of labour, fighters and non- 
fighters. For years and years it answered well and satisfactorily, 
though it very nearly broke down in the prolonged South African 
War: a result amply sufficient to show conclusively that this 
system of division of labour in the work of maintaining national 
existence was clearly out of date, and would be inapplicable in 
any of the struggles sure to come in the new-born twentieth 
century. ‘This was obvious to all who watched that war, and 
could easily have been made equally obvious to all classes of 
dwellers in Great Britain and the need for radical change have 
been convincingly driven home. Our military resources in men 
and material had been dried up. I know of a lieutenant of the 
Naval Reserve who was appointed an officer of Yeomanry ; at one 
time we had but forty field-guns in Great Britain. What a chance 
for either a real statesman or some soldier of commanding position 
to have spoken out so forcibly to us dwellers at home as to 
persuade us to ‘ring out the old,’ ‘ring in the new!’ But the 
glorious opportunity was let slip, and now, only ten years later, 
we are paying the penalty. 

We have continued to adhere and are adhering firmly to the 
out-of-date, antiquated delegation of home-defence duty by those 
of us unwilling, to those of us willing to undertake it, but in 
the very mildest form, and to the extent only that they choose 
to undertake it; their efficiency has been deliberately put in the 
secondary position, so even the division of labour has become a 
farce. And now, if we send out of the country the so-called 
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expeditionary force, the land home-defence forces that will take 
their place will be nothing more than a tinkered-up composite 
machine, painfully ludicrous to compare with the opponents 
against which it will be called into play. The nation that 
Germany desires to cripple is, I repeat, the individual in- 
habitants of this island ; and these inhabitants have been utterly 
misled since the South African War by the people in power—of 
course, unintentionally—as to their security against being 
crushed. First came the ‘sleep safe in bed’ theory, we being 
told that the Navy as our guard against invasion was impreg- 
nable; this has now given way to statements, founded purely 
on theories, as to the number of thousands of invaders who could 
manage to effect a landing in a certain time through a possible 
crack in the naval screen; this is followed by statements as to 
how many ill-trained nominal soldiers could be collected to stand 
in their way. Then have come expressions of changing views 
and opinions as to the amount of troops of the regular army that 
would be at home to ‘stiffen’ the untrained defenders; this 
began with nil, but now is something the number and value 
of which is an unknown quantity; in short, from first to last 
the delegation of national duty and evasion in its performance 
has been and still is the principle. 
And it all comes back to the oft-repeated question: What 
under the present system will be the outlook, not for the 
geographical entity called Great Britain, which an invader does 
not want to crush, but for you and me that dwell in Great 
Britain and whom it is his aim and object to crush, when, if 
the crack comes in the naval cuirass, he proceeds to pour in 
through it? Our army will be gone, and a rough calculation shows 
that to maintain it at its original numerical strength some 4000 
men more must leave this country monthly to join it. 
Awakened at last by the realisation of personal peril, there will 
be a rush to arms for self-preservation, and we know what that 
means; it was shown in France under far more favourable con- 
ditions in 1870-71: crowds asking to be taught to fight, and 
only a few soldiers to teach them; schools of hundreds of 
would-be learners, and only a master or two to teach. And, 
when sent from school with the merest smattering of fighting 
knowledge, with only a few men with real knowledge to com- 
mand and lead them in the war, they may be wanted at any 
moment to hold and defeat the invader who cannot do what he 
would do unless he does it quickly ; there must be no time allowed 
for rendering our defenders efficient or for the return of the 
expeditionary force. The six months’ time for preparation, one 
of the seductive inducements held out to Territorials in the days 
of their birth, is a myth. Viscount (then Mr.) Haldane is 
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nominally the creator of that myth, but practically he is innocent 
of that terrible deception. False was the assumption, utterly 
misleading to the lay mind, and fraught with peril and disaster 
would be its acceptance as a principle in preparation for war. 
Yet soldiers of high position and commanding influence around 
the civilian Minister by their silence seemed to acquiesce in 
his accepting as a sound military principle that which is but a 
delusion and a snare. Heavy indeed on their shoulders must 
weigh the responsibility due to their fatal passivity. Let us 
suppose that this month or next month war breaks out between 
Germany and France, and away to the help of our ally goes our 
expeditionary force, who but a fool or an idiot would believe that 
until April or May 1912 we can safely trust ourselves to soldiers 
who are only in course of being manufactured? 

What, then, is to be done in the very critical present con- 
dition? What is to be done to prevent ourselves, the inhabitants, 
being crushed by an invader? What is to be done to prevent 
the dissolution of the Empire by the paralysis of its heart? 
What is to be done to enable us, the inhabitants, to let our regular 
army depart to take the offensive side by side with our ally, and yet 
to leave us quite safe and secure? 

At once commence the preparation of an instrument of war 
fitted for the warfare of the twentieth century, as a substitute 
for our present well-intentioned but unreliable, poorly trained, 
poorly disciplined, poorly led and indifferent land home-defenders. 

And how must we set about this? By abandoning fully and 
frankly the delegation to others of the duty of defending us at 
home, and by taking on ourselves that duty, in one form or 
another—it may be in the form of personal bodily service, it 
may be in increased contribution to the cost, it may be in the 
loss of personal service given to us by others, it may be in the dis- 
appointment as to the future of those in whom we are most 
deeply interested ; but every one of us, from highest to lowest, 
taking some part or other more or less directly in it, and sacri- 
ficing something or other : universal sharing some way or other 
in the common duty. And in this way we will build up a 
thoroughly well prepared and trained force for our home defence. 
Cost money it certainly will, cost time and patient toil and labour 
it certainly will, cost discomfort and inconvenience all round it 
certainly will ; but the outcome will repay the cost cent. per cent. 
And one great advantage for rapid progress in the building up of 
our new army is that in the existence of our 250,000 Terri- 
torials we certainly possess much to help us in the work. Doubt- 
less a certain number of them will by the fate of the ballot be 
drawn into this army, and among them not a few able at once 
to be given positions of trust, control, and command in it ; doubt- 
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less not a few would, with a real professional future before them, 
voluntarily be transferred to it. The numerical annual strength 
of the first quota we are to furnish for our army being determined, 
for every Territorial on whom the lot falls, and for every Terri- 
torial who voluntarily transfers his service to it, one less shall 
we send from absolutely untrained men who are not Territorials. 
As for the rest of the Territorials, they remain as such, for we 
cannot afford to let them go in the stage of transition, except as 
they, so to speak, die out. It will be a huge task for the War 
Office and the country to elaborate and carry out, and we may 
have for a time to give less attention to purely Imperial questions ; 
but self-preservation is the law of nature, and ‘ White Fang’ is 
right. 

Whether this compulsory service at home will affect adversely 
the voluntary service for our army abroad is a question on which 
opinions are divided, and it can be determined by experience 
only ; but the soundness of the heart is absolutely necessary, and 
alone enables the limbs to do their work; therefore that must 
be the first consideration. 

How, then, is this great fundamental change of national life to 
be effected? What is the first thing to be done? That which 
is the most difficult of all, but which if accomplished all else 
will follow easily. It is to convince the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, first of the peril in which they stand with regard to 
Germany, next of the permanence of that peril, owing to the 
permanency of the conflict in interests, and then of the urgent need 
to concentrate at once our very best personal efforts and energies 
to neutralise it. Gambetta, when he initiated at Tours the War 
of National Defence, urged his countrymen, and successfully, to 
think of nothing but that defence. And in the same way the 
dwellers in Great Britain must be induced not to let the social 
burning questions of the hour monopolise their thoughts and 
minds as they are doing at present. Important truly are the con- 
ditions of pay and work for railway employés, for dock-labourers, 
for miners, for transport men; important for us is the housing 
problem ; important is national insurance ; important with some 
is tariff reform and land valuation ; important, doubtless, is the 
double or single chamber legislation ; important are the relations 
between the heart of the Empire and the outlying fragments and 
dependencies ; but towering above all in importance to all, and 
at the same time the very bed-rock on which all else rests, the 
very root from which they spring, and without which they wither 
and disappear and utterly cease to exist or have any being, is 
the security of the island on which these various classes live 
from intrusion by a foreign foe. Mere intrusion alone will 
suffice to produce for a time something like chaos ; a stay means 
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annihilation of all hopes and interests whatever. But the 
difficulty lies in getting the inhabitants to think just now about 
anything except that which, in their judgment, affects their 
private personal interests and present well-being and comfort. 

Yet for the movement of real home-defence to be effective 
it must come from us, the inhabitants, who are the electorate 
of the country. The representatives we send to the House of 
Commons are useless in the matter; they are either in collar 
and chain to their party leaders, or are afraid to lose votes by 
advocating measures the popularity of which with their con- 
stituents is more than doubtful, and thus apparently letting go into 
the background measures which are of personal interest to their 
supporters. And yet I know that in the House of Commons 
there are some 150 members personally in favour of compulsory 
service. Still less probable is it that either leader, Mr. Asquith 
or Mr. Bonar Law, will, of their own initiative, avow themselves 
in favour of aught but the miserable and insufficient status quo. 
And not without some show of reason from the political stand- 
point. It might be awkward for either of those gentlemen to 
get on his legs in the House of Commons and boldly state the 
tension of the national relations between Germany and ourselves, 
and its permanence of character; to point out the inadequacy of 
our land home-army to meet the possible results of that antago- 
nism ; and to follow this up by proposing measures to make good 
our shortcomings: there would probably be many warm ‘ con- 
versations ’ between Berlin and St. James’s. So the initiative 
must come from ourselves; we must express ourselves so deter- 
minedly, so firmly, to both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law that 
they will have no alternative but to carry out our demands. 
Germany will then know that it is we ourselves, we in- 
habitants, that are determined to prepare ourselves against the 
peril with which she is menacing us, and that the action we are 
taking is not the outcome of some deep political or diplomatic 
policy. In so doing we shall gain, at all events, the respect of 
our foes and the confidence of our allies. Our peril is indisput- 
able. How can I induce my fellow-countrymen, my fellow-in- 
habitants, to believe in it and induce them to adopt at once our 
only chance of safety—the taking our land defence into our own 
hands? 

Most deeply do I appreciate the opportunity which the Editor 
of this Review is again giving me, as he has so often done in the 
past, to try and impress on its readers my views on this vitally 
important matter of home land-defence. But I fully realise what 
little practical effect the putting before them those views will 
have in influencing them towards action. Possibly they may 
read this article, and then they will forget all about it. It is not 
4u2 
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by printer’s ink alone that either masses or classes are to be really 
interested and moved. What is needed is a real, active, every- 
day ,-working, word-of-mouth crusade against the fatal indifference 
with which from one end of Great Britain to the other the matter 
is treated. 

The weight of years and the insufficiency of dollars prevent 
me taking the active part I would like to take in arousing others ; 
but surely there must be plenty of men young and strong among 
the well-to-do unemployed ; there must be newspapers whose pro- 
prietors and editors are alive to the situation, and who could 
become apostles for preaching the gospel of duty with its reward 
of safety, warning all in season and out of season that, pleasant 
as is the way of selfish passiveness, it surely sooner or later will 
end in national and individual destruction. 

And, taking into consideration certain very recent utterances 
by men in positions of influence, I am not altogether hopeless 
of an approaching movement in the right direction. The Earl 
of Derby is the Vice-Chairman of the Lancashire Territorial 
Force Association; he has also seen service in the field, and at 
one time was Financial Secretary at the War Office. Speaking 
in October at Preston and Warrington, he urged very strongly the 
adoption of compulsory service. At Preston the Mayor (Alder- 
man N. Miller), in opening the proceedings, said that ‘ he trusted 
the time would come when every Englishman would feel it his 
duty to serve his country, and he believed that universal service 
would be a godsend to the country.’ (Applause.) Lord Derby 
said ‘he agreed with the Mayor that they had got to a point 
when they had done all they could by voluntary service, and 
would have to go a step further and make it a compulsory service. 
Personally, he would rather see that done now, before a disaster 
occurred, rather than later, when it might be too late.’ 

And now to another speaker, Viscount Haldane himself. 
Lord Haldane is a ‘man of moods’ in his utterances, and has 
the knack of gauging his audiences. At Chelmsford, on Trafalgar 
Day, his Lordship told the Territorials, so reports the Essex 
County Chronicle, that ‘he had never said the Territorial Force 
need be ready or could be ready in its full development and 
perfection at the beginning of war; he had never said it should 
be used at the very beginning, but he thought that on the whole 
we had got the most workable conception of what we could 
have... . The quality of the Territorial Force was en- 
gaging attention more than anything else.’ And then the damag- 
ing admission: ‘ They had to avoid putting too much strain on 
the men, particularly the officers, but they also had to try to main- 
tain a regular and permanent force.’ But neither he nor Major- 
General Cowan, the Inspector of the Territorial Force, who spoke 
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subsequently, gave any inkling as to its efficiency ; numbers were 


the one topic. 
A few days later, however, at Birmingham, Lord Haldane 
again addressed the Territorials. In opening the proceedings, 


’ the Lord Mayor (Alderman Bowater) boldly said that ‘if the 


Territorial Army was not well trained, there was only one thing, 
and that was to make service in the home army compulsory,’ a 
declaration received with ‘loud cheers.’ Now though the greater 
part of Lord Haldane’s speech dealt in no way with efficiency, 
but with numbers, mobilisation, and transport, the Northern 
environment and the ‘loud cheers’ seem to have had a bracing 
effect on his Lordship. The last part of the speech I give literatim 
from the Birmingham Daily Post ; most important is it, for never 
previously, so far as I know, has Lord Haldane referred to com- 
pulsory service in words so friendly, so weighty, never before has 
he put the adoption of it on so high a level. The italics are my 
own. 
Tue Question or Computsory SERVICE. 


The Territorial Force had a deeper meaning than was.attached to it 
in the newspapers. It was part of our national life. He believed it to be 
an institution that had come to stay. It might develop; it might come 
to be based some day on compulsory service. (Cheers.) He saw some 
applauding and some shaking their heads. He was going to say about that 
what he had said about the recruiting in future: It was perfectly useless 
speculating a long time ahead. He was one of those who liked to be off 
with the old love before he was on with the new. (Laughter.) And he was 
not just so certain how he should get on with the new love of that kind 
before, at any rate, a good many years had rolled over ihe head of the nation. 
He did not see it at the present time, and if that were true he was bound 
to plead for the situation as he found it, and not to run the risk that they 
might fall between two stools with the result that they would not have any 
Territorial Force at all. Therefore, he must turn a somewhat deaf ear to 
the voice of the charmers. (Laughter.) He was a practical person, and 
he preferred to rely on, and appeal to, what was the real foundation of the 
Territorial Force as it was to-day. What would be really the foundation 
if service became compulsory, if the nation were minded to carry it, and 
that was enthusiasm to the State. And it was to that enthusiasm, the 
feeling for King and country, the feeling for the deeper meaning in those 
things, that he appealed in urging them all to treat the matter as one that 
concerned not themselves, but the nation as a whole, and to realise that it was 
the duty of every man—aye, of every woman—to try and bring in someone 
to serve the State in the cause of making its defence secure. (Loud applause.) 


A few more out-speaking local chief civic authorities, some 
more ‘applause’ and ‘loud cheers,’ and the Secretary of State 
for War may find it not only easy, but most desirable for the sake 
of his and our country to be ‘off with the old love and on with 
the new.’ 

It will be very repellent, no’ doubt, after all these years of 
quiet comfort, to find ourselves imperatively summoned to be 
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‘up and doing’ and standing to arms for perhaps an indefinite 
period ; but unless we accept the burden and the duty, we have 
but a poor chance of holding our own in the day foreshadowed | 
by the members of that small trading community in Germany 
who are reported to have said, in declining a friendly invitation © 
to this country : ‘ Yes, we will come some day or other, but it — 
will be when we choose, and uninvited.’ Do let us, not only — 
as @ nation, but as those who are the nation, accept life with its 
strife and its burdens as it really is, and not as, in our love of © 
peace and comfort, we should like it to be. 
LONSDALE Hate. 

P.S.—Since this article was written there has been issued the © 
November number of the Journal of the Royal United Service © 
Institution, containing a translation of an article which appeared 
in the Deutsche Revue, May 1911. Its title is ‘German and 
British Naval Armaments as 2 product of Historical Development 
and of Maritime Strategy,’ the writer being Vice-Admiral Baron 
von Maltzahn. In granting leave for the article to appear in the 
Journal the Admiral has expressed a hope that the publication, at 
the present time, of a dispassionate statement on the question of 
Naval Armaments may have a beneficial effect. The Adfpiral in 
his excellent article shows conclusively the inevitable permanency 
of national conflicting antagonisms in the twentieth century, a 
matter I have here endeavoured to impress on my readers. His 
views cannot be too widely“disseminated in this country at the 


present time. 
L..H, “a 


,» The Editor of Tue NineteEenTH Century cannot undertake 
; to return unaccepted MSS. 
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